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SERMONS 


FIRST QUARTER 


JESUS ANOINTED AT BETHANY 
Matt. 26: 6-16 


“Now when Jesus was in Bethany,” etc. 


The judgment recorded in the parallel account in St. 
Mark’s Gospel, “She hath done what she could,” is un- 
usual. We commonly say of another’s worthy act, “He 
has done well,” but are privately thinking, “He might 
have done more.” Here is an instance of the complete 
fulfilment of opportunity. It is strange, because it is: 
an act of love—that mightiest force in the universe. 

In that Bethany home, never so hallowed as whet 
Jesus was a guest, it was having a natural exercise. 
The two sisters gave different exhibitions of it, each 
necessary and appropriate. Here a banquet was spread 
in honor of the distinguished Rabbi returning from 
the wearisome journey to Jericho. Here, as was the 
custom, friend and neighbor might come in and share 
in the festivities. | Here that singular anointing, whose 
story has come down the years, was made. But why 
singular ?—for that was a common practice, both official 
and social, and many a rich vase had been broken and 
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its costly contents poured upon the honored head. In 
this particular was it unique, that it illustrated :— 

I. The discernment of love. 

Jesus had been, throughout his public ministry, an 
enigma to those nearest to him. Often believing that 
they understood his sayings and purposes, they were ever 
classing him with themselves and limiting him by their 
ideas and rules. Peter, in an exalted mo:nent, had de- 
clared His true name and mission, only speedily to forget, 
as we do, what is said and done in a dream. They 
gave him devotion and obedience. They would have 
called it love. But theirs was self-conscious and self- 
protecting. Its rewards were partial; its discoveries 
meager and cheap compared with those which wait upon 
love’s full and free working. 

Somehow, there was between this woman’s spirit and 
the divine a union so complete that, to it, truth which 
others could not perceive was disclosed. She beheld 
the Saviour in his holy office—than which the high priest 
had not a greater. She read with opened eye the title 
he bore as he moved among men, and heard the solemn 
word from out the heavens, ‘“This is my beloved Son.” 
Perhaps, in some rapt moments, her sensitive heart caught 
the terrible meaning of those frequent references of the 
Master to his atoning death. Perhaps the shadow al- 
ready fallen upon him, but so imperceptible to other 
friends, was plain to her whose soul sank at the sight! 
Perhaps she even recognized the appointed Victim for the 
great sacrifice and hastened—as the ritual prescribed— 
to anoint it! 

Spiritual facts, at any rate, were chief in her inventory. 
She had chosen them, and they had freed her from mortal 
narrowness and gifted her with celestial vision. That 
had already been a promise to “the pure in heart.” Such 
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recognize their ideal—not in outward feature, but by in- 
ward fitness. It has been said, ‘“‘when we see the 
furthest, we also feel the most.” 

The conflict between the testimony of the intellect and 
that of the heart upon matters of spiritual concern is 
ceaseless. The facts and conclusions of the one seem 
often to be disputed by the other. These two authorities 
appear to differ radically, and to work not like the twin 
screws of the propeller, to force the craft along her course, 
but as if revolving in opposite ways, and so bringing her 
to a standstill. Yet the person in whom they dwell can- 
not remain stationary. He is morally, as he is mentally, 
moving forward or backward. If the reason be given 
full leave to dictate, then there may be progress, but 
toward a boundless waste of uncertainty. If the heart 
alone be given rule, then foolish hopes are cherished and 
wild courses are entered upon. Either of these motive 
powers alone will drive one forward. It would be sup- 
posed they should operate together, that the rational and 
worthy object and method of life may be attained. 

As St. Paul, in homely simile, stated the principle, “If 
the whole body were an eye, where were the hearing? 
If the whole were hearing, where were the smelling?” If 
the whole were brain, where were the heart? Each has 
its office. Each should magnify it. But man, 
who is the product of neither, supreme over both, 
divinely endowed to know what these elements of 
his nature are, is given control over them. He is to 
incite or restrain, as may be needful. 

Now, it has long been the habit of the intellect to sneer 
at the judgments of the heart. And the heart has been 
quite as ready to brand the intellect as a vain guide, when 
the truth is sought. Religion, having so much 
to do with the affections, comes under suspicion of the in- 
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tellect. Calling for proofs, of its own defining, and get- 
ting them not, the intellect warns all against advice be- 
gotten of emotion. It scouts the idea that there is any- 
thing in heaven and earth “which is not dreamt of” in its 
“philosophy.” It will allow no findings of the intuitions, 
as superior to its researches. It will respect no opinions 
which it did not originate and publish. It is jealous of 
the heart, as exploring in a region over which it assumes 
sovereignty. 

None the less, the dictates and promptings of the heart 
have resulted in greater joy and satisfaction than the 


conclusions of the intellect. The latter may present 
truth, but it is theoretical, cold, dead. |The former offers 
it, practical, warm, living. It has brought to us our 


most precious and helpful revelations. 

Such a fact our age greatly needs to accept. Prying 
into all things in the wide realm of knowledge and ex- 
perience, it is often with barren results, since it regards 
the testimony of the heart as worthless. Having small 
patience with weakness and sentiment, it despises spirit- 
ual realities, till these can translate themselves into visi- 
ble form. But these can not, and will not be judged, save 
by him or her that is spiritual. Such is the condition 
of all learning. The electrician must submit himself to 
the laws he has found, if he would have his science dis- 
closing new and more marvelous secrets to his watchful 
gaze. Flowers will not blossom and thrive under their 
touch who are indifferent to their habit. |The mother’s 
heart is a ready page to receive impressions, more subtle 
than any which tremble in the ether. She can read 
far beyond the mere letter, which the coarser nature 
only can make out. She is in a way to detect motive and 
result as no mere psychologist can. 

It is fundamental that any who would know God 
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must first love him. Love waits on glad submission to 
the law we are informed of. That brings enlarging and 
joyous views of being and destiny. It makes blessedly 
real “a salvation ready to be revealed in the last time.” 

This act was also a vivid illustration of :— 

Il. The abandon of love. 

That sacred name is too often given to a low pas- 
sion which is its very opposite. In the popular speech 
and literature, this frequently masquerades as a noble 
feeling. A vile purpose actuating hero or heroine is 
praised, under the guise of devotion and fidelity. We 
are, now and then, shown “lovers” clasped in each other’s 
arms, who have courted a shameful death together. The 
tragedy which disposes of a rival is hallowed-by the use 
of this term, and is justified if only “love’’ can be seen to 
have wrought it. Heaven and hell are not wider apart 
than the emotions and states which are classed under this 
one title. “Love which is the essence of God, is not for 
levity, but for the total worth of man,” says the sage. 
It includes within its range all that is best and grandest 
and holiest for mortals. It scorns anything which de- 
grades or enfeebles. It never thinks save how to bless 
its object. In it, Coleridge declares, “‘there is a sort of 
antipathy or opposing passion. Each strives to be the 
other, and both together make up one _ whole.” 
When it plans, it is in wholesale fashion; when it gives, 
it is without limit; when it suffers, it is unreservedly. 
It always chooses the choicest within its reach, as fittest 
to express its regard. The savings of years, represented 
in this delicate carving of alabaster, could not have a 
worthier expenditure. It was not a question of with- 
holding, but whether even this was good enough. As 
she poured it out, it was only the faint symbol of an af- 
fection which no scales could weigh and no trader buy— 
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which could never be transmuted into material objects or 
possessions. 

There was only one origin of such a spirit as that. It 
was in Him who uniformly and strikingly showed the 
divine attribute. God had, it is true, been worshiped un- 
der the name, love. Prophet and priest had tried to make 
that plain to the nation which had suffered severely, 
and which was often ready to enthrone cruel heathen 
deities instead. But the Christ had profoundly im- 
pressed many with his charitable word and disposition. 
He seemed to anticipate the saving service he was to 
render the sinful and the lost. He would spend to 
the utmost for these for whose rescue he had come. 
Yes, as has been pertinently remarked as against all 
mercenary views, “Jesus had more to do than to purchase 
sinners for as small a price as would be accepted for their 
ransom. He had to do justice to his own heart.” In 
the graphic words of Isaiah, “He poured out his soul 
unto death.” 

And they who came closest and yielded most to him 
found a similar mood controlling them. — Sacrifice be- 
came privilege. This sensitive, discerning woman, 
to whom he had opened the kingdom of heaven so mar- 
velously, saw in the wealth and prizes of earth only a 
passing means of honoring the King. Viewed in that 
light, her act was most rational. It was the abandon 
of self for him. In such deeds God delights. He 
could cover the plain with aromatic shrubs and fill the 
air with their delicious perfume. But hearts, exhaling 
the fragrance of affection, he could not so easily create. 
Such were exotics, then. They are sadly rare now. So 
rare was one then as to be censured for its extravagance! 
Were there not enough doling out something for the 
poor who are always with us, that this admirer might 
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be permitted to bring her treasure and lavish it—if such 
a thing were possible—on Him who gave it all its value? 
Our cautious, prudential piety, calculating always its 
cost in time, in repute, in cash—our respectable and 
methodical love, which checks every spontaneous out- 
burst and gauges every sentence and word by a theological 
rule—our horror of warm and glowing tributes to the 
infinite Friend—our conventional interest in the general 
work of the Church—our unwillingness to risk everything 
with Jesus Christ, puts us at a wide remove from her 
who so innocently cast her all upon him. Such a deed 
publishes his princely name and station far more ef- 
fectively than any “tenth” of an income carefully counted 
and grudgingly laid at his feet. That diffuses the sweet 
savor of his grace far more widely than eloquent orations 
or learned treatises upon his deity. That “Ecce Homo” 
is for us all to utter. He is waiting till not here and 
there one, but all his beloved, rising above pride and 
selfishness and fear, bring their richest stores of knowl- 
edge, influence and treasure, and bestow them upon Him 
whose is the silver and the gold—in whom wisdom is 
perfect, and who lifts up or casts down mortals at his 
pleasure. 
-Then would there be some propriety in singing, as 
we so often thoughtlessly do: 


“Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 


In this incident may be also seen :— 

Ill. The reward of love. 

Universal mention fills out the common idea of fame. 
The criminal courts it equally with the scholar and the 
philanthropist. Devotees chase this fabled “daughter 
of earth,” just as though she were not fickle and “comes 
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unlooked for, if she comes at all.” But here is an in- 
stance of one to whom she has been constant, and one 
who never sought her heralding. The goddess has heeded 
the word of Him who establishes whatever is true and 
permanent in the universe. He bade that a memorial 
should be raised for this woman of Bethany, in com- 
parison with which that of Rachel, hard by Bethlehem, 
would be ephemeral and provincial. What! monument- 
building! by the Christ! to a woman! for a single im- 
pulsive act! 

Such was the crushing rebuke to the stingy and 
narrow-minded disciples, thinking him undeserving the 
choicest products which earth can yield. 

With his name, which is above every other, he stooped 
to couple hers, which would else have soon been forgot- 
ten. He would lift it and immortalize it equally with his 
own. When arches and temples and statues and palaces 
and empires have crumbled into dust, and the records 
graven upon them have perished, hers—imprinted on the 
pages of the Gospel—will survive. Whenever and where- 
ever his Story is rehearsed, there will also be told that of 
her offering. Such vitality did its unselfishness insure! 
None can divine what issues wait upon noble acts. 
There is never any loss to the performer of them. There 
is always a finding of more, vastly more, than is sacri- 
ficed. They who deal generously with the Lord find 
in waiting a return as much greater than their offer as 
his resources exceed their own. She, who thought of 
no reward, received, to her surprise, the assurance that 
no lapse of years would obscure the grace of her deed— 
that its sweet odor would outlast the generations. 

Greater than faith and hope, love abides. Its me- 
morials only are eternal. We all can raise them. 

DeWitt S. Clark. 


THE -TRIUMPHAL ENTRY 


Matt. 21: I-17 


“And when they drew nigh unto Jerusalem,’ etc. 


The observance of Palm Sunday has grown upon the 
Christian world until in our day it finds increasing place 
in the memory of the Church of God. No event is more 
significant than this, in the closing chapters of all the 
Gospels, both as the fulfilment of an ancient and notable 
prophecy and also as the new type of the coming power 
in the world. 

For thirty-three years Christ had been a king incog- 
nico, but now, on the closing week of his earthly life, 
there comes an hour of popular recognition, just as you 
catch a gleam of light after a long gray day in the glow 
of the sunset. More than once Christ had come near the 
perilous edge of a popular demonstration, as when after 
the miracle of the multiplied loaves the people would have 
taken him by force and made him king, but he had slip- 
ped away into the mountains beyond their reach. Now 
the crowd had its way, for the cross was clear and near 
and no harm would come to the Man of Nazareth or his 
followers, which would fill fuller the cup of his sorrow. 

It was a spontaneous outburst of public favor. The 
Galileans were proud of their countryman—enthusiasm 
had become contagious over the deeds of healing he had 
wrought and the raising of Lazarus from the dead, un- 
til, in their honest, unworldly and simple joy, they hailed 
him king, and with songs and shouts they spread their 
cotton clothes and the overhanging palm-branches in his 
path as he journeyed towards Jerusalem. 
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I. Popular instincts are rarely wrong in moral 
judgments. And while it is true that history is full of 
misguided enthusiasms, such as the Crusades of the 
twelfth century, yet the instincts of the common people 
are honest and true even in such responses. 

So unbiased and fair is this verdict of the average and 
common mind that a distinguished teacher of theology in 
New England is said to have put more confidence in the 
pews than in the pulpits of our Congregational churches 
upon the great doctrinal issues of a generation ago. 
Because of such instincts, in rough and ready ways jus- 
tice gets done in communities where the practices of the 
court and the statutes of the books are almost unknown, 
as witness the code of the mining-camp or the frontier 
town, in its swift sentences of judgment and justice. 
This great silent jury is always to be reckoned with in 
popular issues, and, although it may not speak or may be 
so manipulated that it cannot act, yet it may become a 
Nemesis of retribution, as in the French Revolution. 

But this incident of the Jerusalem journey reveals the 
weakness of an unorganized sentiment and mere popular 
favor when opposed by deep and organized antagonisms 
such as those of the priests and the scribes; and equally 
clear is the teaching of this scene that— 

II. The popular will is easily thwarted by a deter- 
mined minority. We have just emerged as a nation 
from an international strife which was precipitated un- 
duly by a few earnest and adventurous souls, supported 
by those newspapers which had nothing to lose and much 
to gain by an increased circulation, against the hesitating 
and conservative judgment of a great people. After the 
same fashion England has been pushed into the South 
African war against the clear moral judgment of the 
common people. This truth needs no further illustra- 
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tion, for our political and social life is constantly hindered 
in its purposes of reform by some ambushed and counter 
current directed by a few against the many. 

With such methods Christ was already acquainted, 
and therefore it is a misnomer to call this journey “a 
triumphal entry,” for, while it may have soothed the heart 
of this lonely man and brought a childish joy to the popu- 
lace, it meant no change in the providence of this terrible 
week. And if we could have pushed near enough we 
should have found tears upon the strained face and have 
heard words of sorrow, not for himself but for the city 
which stretched before him. Besides, the procession was 
no pageant of triumph, only a band of pilgrims gathered 
in loyal devotion about Jesus, the prophet from Nazareth, 
whose goal was neither a palace nor a throne, but a cross. 

“Ride on! ride on in majesty! 

In lowly pomp ride on to die.” 
This is no rival of Cesar, but one whose ambitions are 
greater and wider than those of Tiberius—even the re- 
demption and conquest of the world—the type of a 
king who is slowly but surely coming into sovereignty 
through gentleness and sacrifice and love. 

’Tis a scene for the pencil and the brush, for— 

Ill. It. stands a prophecy of a coming day when 
meekriess shall inherit the earth. The crowd felt the 
kingliness of this lowly man even that day, as they 
marched beside him down the mountain-path, and, from 
that time to our own, goodness and service and patient 
love have been coming to their throne-places among men. 

By meekness we do not mean a milk-and-water sort 
of quality nor a trick of diplomacy nor a grace of nature, 
but rather an active force of disposition, whereby the 
lower, the brutal and the self-seeking traits shall be put 
under the rule of the higher and spiritual faculties in 
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wise, firm ways. This moral regency of life Christ 
always represented, both in character and in conduct. 
His words and deeds, the temper and poise of his bearing, 
were gentle, and when, as in the clearing of the temple 
courts of the money-changers and greedy traffickers, his 
spirit was fanned to holy wrath, we feel the justice of 
this judgment of outraged truth and love. 

And this is the spirit which shall rule the earth. Al- 
ready men recognize its power. The farmer who is 
quiet and gentle and firm of hand and will can train the 
steers and break the colts of the farm better than his 
neighbor who swaggers and swears with loud voice and 
heavy blows. The child yields to confidence and love 
in the discipline of the home life, while those methods 
of repression and fear, which still linger, like winter 
snows, among so many homes, fail to win the love of 
the heart or the obedience of the will. For children are 
as hungry for kindness as they are for cookies and buns, 
and only by such gentle and just ways of parental care 
can they be won to habits of purity and trust. So as- 
semblies are governed, and schools; so reforms are con- 
ducted and the world’s business done—not by the Roman 
but by the Christian way. 

Meekness is the vade-mecum of the drummer, the poli- 
tician and even the book-agent, for force and self-asser- 
tion no longer carry their old-time power, and Cesarism 
in the industrial and political and business life of the 
world already wanes before the social spirit which came 
into the world with this lowly and kingly Man of Galilee. 
The diplomacy which exists between nations grows more 
frank and direct. Count Cavour used to say: “The 
diplomatist who trusts men will succeed when the tradi- 
tional cunning and misdirection will fail,’ and the 
straightforward methods of our own diplomatic history 
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prove the wisdom of the Italian statesman in the success 
which has attended our international demands. It pays 
for the salesman or -woman to be courteous at the coun- 
ter, although the temptation to lose patience and to speak 
the quick word is often great. It pays for the mistress 
of the house to be kind, the teacher to be gentle, for 
these are the ruling virtues in the workaday world. And 
this is the great truth of Palm Sunday: the kingly quali- 
ties are humble and meek, but mighty in their ministries 
of love and service. 

But, lest these qualities should be discredited as unequal 
to the sterner duties of life, our lesson has two suggestive 
incidents which reveal the way meekness can deal with 
judgment and wrong. The one is the sentence of doom 
which this lowly and sorrowful soul pronounces upon 
the venerated but guilty capital of his people. “If thou 
hadst known in this day, even thou, the things which 
belong unto peace! but now are they hid from thine 
eyes.” Then follows the prophecy of the coming de- 
struction of the city, with whose terrible and historic 
fulfilment we are familiar. A sentence whose pathos 
and awful justice are unsurpassed in the annals of judg- 
ment, for it is the judgment of love, in which pity and 
patience and sacrifice are joined with righteousness. 
There is no suggestion of revenge or spite, no thought 
of personal triumph or self-vindication, but only the 
awful and retributive judgment of outraged love, from 
which the soul can take no appeal. Such is the judg- 
ment of the suffering Son of God! 

The other is the moral might which such a temper 
has when it stands against evil-doers and evil-doing. 
Our popular estimate of meekness as pliant and com- 
promising and passive gets correction in this single- 
handed onset upon the traffic and traffickers of the 
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temple courts, for it was a deed of moral and physical 
courage unmatched in all Jerusalem. 

Righteousness set on fire with wrong is irresistible, 
and one righteous soul fired to white heat can put a 
thousand to flight; and we are not surprised that twenty- 
four hours passed before the Pharisees dared make their 
protest against this brave and cleansing deed. 

It is the gentle-man who makes the best soldier, and 
at this very hour the idol, as well as the commander, of 
the English army is a little, quiet man who uses few 
words but cares for his battalions with an unwearied and 
patient gentleness. 

These are the hinge-like virtues which Christ has 
made beautiful in his life and omnipotent in winning the 
world to purity and peace. And nowhere does the king- 
liness of the Christian spirit get such impressive revela- 
tion as in these closing and tragic days at Jerusalem. As 
Christians live in these “upper stories” of life, so will the 
King come to his own, and so will the kingdom slowly 
stretch from the river to the sea. : 
William H. Davis. 


GREEKS SEEKING JESUS 


JOHN 12: 20-33 


“Now there were certain Greeks among those that went up to 
worship at the feast,’ ete. 


Jesus would have men see him and know him. He 
came to earth that he might be seen. He is the supreme 
manifestation of life and character. He is the only 
sufficient revealer of God to men, as he is the true re- 
vealer of men to themselves. The greatest question ever 
propounded to men was asked by Jesus: “What think ye 
of the Christ?” And if we would give the best answer 
to that question, we must have some knowledge respecting 
what Jesus thought of himself. He made some direct 
statements in the way of declaring who and what he was. 
But he was a manifestation. He lived a life that 
gradually revealed his nature and character. Various 
incidents in his earthly career are exceedingly suggestive. 
Some of the incidental disclosures of his own self- 
consciousness are most instructive. 

This lesson presents large views of Jesus. It bids 
us look at him who is mentally, morally and spiritually 
the great central fact in the history of the world. We 
are in the company of those who would see Jesus. He 
responds to that desire, and, in the words before us, he 
makes it plain that he had the clearest and the most ma- 
jestic idea of his own nature and mission. 

I. Jesus is the infallible Teacher. The heading of 
this lesson would seem to be an insufficient subject on 
any superficial consideration. But that there is great 
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significance in the fact that certain Greeks sought to see 
Jesus is abundantly suggested by his own words upon 
being told by two of his disciples that those men desired 
to see him: “And Jesus answereth them, saying, The hour 
is come, that the Son of man should be glorified.” 
What was there especially notable about the fact that 
those Greeks desired to see Jesus? Did not multitudes 
desire to see him? Was it any new thing that people 
wanted to see the wonderful man of Nazareth? Had 
not thousands seen him, and heard him speak, and wit- 
nessed his marvelous deeds? He had been before the 
public during nearly three years, teaching and preaching 
and working miracles. He had traversed much of the 
land of Palestine, and his fame had gone abroad far be- 
yond the regions of his travels. © Why should it be 
worthy of special mention that a few Greeks desired to 
see him? But, evidently, Jesus was profoundly af- 
fected by this event. The coming of those Greeks to 
see him called forth an expression of triumphant satis- 
faction. In this event culminated various acknowledg- 
ments and confessions which prepared the way for the 
full glorification of the Son of man. 

We may suppose that Jesus looked upon those Greeks 
in their representative capacity. They represented the 
largest learning and the best culture of the world. The 
golden age of Greece has never been surpassed in any 
other land, as regards sculpture and architecture and 
oratory and_ philosophy. Phidias, Pericles, De- 
mosthenes, Socrates, Plato and Aristotle are peerless in 
their special departments. | The world still sits at the 
feet of ancient Greeks, learning the lines of beauty and 
how to philosophize. In Christ’s day the Greeks were 
clearly the intellectual masters of the world. | Probably 
the Greek philosophers had already reached heights never 
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since surpassed by human reason in its search after God. 
But they had not found God. He was only the un- 
known god. They worshiped ignorantly. Religious 
knowledge, even among the Greeks, was vague and far 
from satisfying. Socrates had prophesied a more sure 
word of God. The intellectual leaders of the world were 
waiting for some fuller revelation of God. 

Jesus of Nazareth had come. His birth had been 
lowly. | His childhood and youth had passed in quiet- 
ness, unbroken by notable events, unless mention should 
be made of his visit to Jerusalem at the age of twelve 
years, when occurred his memorable meeting with Jewish 
leaders in the temple. During the last three years he 
had been teaching publicly arid working miracles. Un- 
ostentatiously, yet with almost resistless power of attrac- 
tion, -he had drawn the attention of the people to himself. 
He was loved by some and hated by others, while the 
larger number of people regarded him with wonderment 
unmixed with special dislike or favor. He had entered 
upon the last week of his life. Events were crowding 
to his death, and, while his soul was filled with dreadful 
forebodings, certain Greeks came to Jerusalem and an- 
nounced to one of his disciples that they would see Jesus. 
The disciples told their Master of the desire of those 
Greeks, and immediately he exclaimed: “The hour is 
come.” <A grand climax was reached. Jesus perceived 
a glorious meaning in the confessed desire of those 
Greeks. The human reason had come to confess its need 
of the Messiah. The human intellect is insufficient for 
the task of the religious enlightenment of the world. 
Jesus was deeply moved by the desire to see him on the 
part of representatives of the most intellectual and ac- 
complished people in the world. He read that event as 
a prophecy of his conquest in the realm of human intel- 
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lect. He had won some followers from the ranks of the 
ignorant and the vicious, he had gained access to the 
hearts of some of the poor and the suffering, and in the 
person of these Greeks the world’s proudest intellect was 
bowing to him. His revelation of God’s thought and 
purpose and his manifestation of God’s love would be re- 
ceived by the strongest intellect as well as by the lowliest 
heart. He should be glorified indeed because both Jew 
and Gentile, bond and free, poor and rich, ignorant and 
learned, would see him and follow him. Having had 
this last impressive testimony that the world was turning 
to him, he was ready to die and be lifted up upon the 
cross. “The hour is come, that the Son of man should 
be glorified.” © What clear understanding of events 
and what remarkable foresight are indicated in these 
words! No one merely human could have spoken thus. 
Incidentally, Jesus displays divinest knowledge. He 
gives us an inspiring glimpse of his self-consciousness in 
the sphere of duty and destiny. 

The world needs a religious teacher who speaks with 
the authority of absolute knowledge as well as by force 
of a perfect character. Jesus is suchateacher. He in- 
spires entire confidence respecting unseen realities and 
future good, and this confidence becomes a living faith. 
Men trust him as no one else is trusted, because of the 
perfection of his knowledge as well as because of the 
beauty and loveliness of his life. He is believed ‘‘for the 
very works’ sake” as well as for the “sweet reasonableness” 
of his sayings. He calms the storms of human fear and 
doubt with assurances which come of his own divinest 
knowledge and power as well as of his loveliness, and he 
confirms every pure desire and every heavenly aspiration 
when he says, with the bold assumption of infinitely su- 
perior knowledge, “If it were not so, I would have told 
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you. 
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In the lesson before us, we have impressive suggestions 
of the transcendency of Jesus as the revealer of God and 
the expounder of human life and destiny. Who but 
Jesus could have known that “the hour is come” for the 
great tragedy which was to enthrone him the King of 
love? Who but Jesus could have talked so confidently 
about his glorification which no man in all the world then 
even dreamed of? He had said and done all that was 
necessary to proclaim his lordship. He had spoken as 
never man spake. He had displayed superhuman power. 
He had lived the only sinless life the world had ever 
known. His love and goodness had been as new to the 
world as his wisdom and his power. He had declared 
the truths of the kingdom of God, and he had illustrated 
in his own life the principles of that kingdom. He had 
won a variety of persons to trust and follow him, and now 
upon this latest indication that all classes of men in all 
varying conditions needed him, he exclaims, “the hour is 
come, that the Son of man should be glorified.” Divinest 
prescience marks that saying. 

But the Sermon on the Mount and the parables and 
miracles and all the precepts and promises of Jesus were 
not enough to authenticate him as the sufficient Saviour 
of mankind. His sacrificial death was essential to the 
needed revelation of God. His death was necessary to 
the fullest possible manifestation of love and life. His 
death was to be an immeasurably large element in his 
glorification. And so we may confidently affirm what 
is plainly taught in this lesson respecting the cross and 
passion of our Lord: 

Il. Jesus died that he might be the perfect Saviour. 
He illustrates the great principle of vicarious sacrifice. 
He not only lived for mankind, but he died for sinners. 
He condemned sin by his death as he never could have 
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condemned it by his life; and he displayed life through 
death in all the beauty and power of the most impressive 
contrasts. He fulfilled the perfect law of love by dying, 
the just for the unjust, after he had done all which 
through perfect obedience he could do in the way of liv- 
ing wisely and generously. He died as Love’s atone- 
ment for the sinful. _ His death was the crowning act of 
Love. It was the sublime attestation of his loyalty in 
the realm where truth and right and duty demand sacri- 
fice through suffering, even unto death. Jan Maclaren 
in his sermon on “The Culture of the Cross’ says: 
“With God, as Jesus declares him, life is an eternal pro- 
cession of gifts, a costly outpouring of himself, an un- 
wearied suffering of Love. To live is to love, to love is to 
suffer, and to suffer is to rejoice with a joy that fills the 
heart of God from age to age. The mystery of life, 
divine and human, possibly the mystery of the Holy 
Trinity, is contained in these words of Jesus: ‘Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Except a grain of wheat fall into 
the earth and die, it abideth by itself alone; but if it die, 
it beareth much fruit. He that loveth his life loseth it; 
-and he that hateth his life in this world shall keep it unto 
life eternal.’ The development of the soul is along the 
way of the Cross to the heights of life.” 

Jesus not only forsaw his death, but he understood the 
necessity for that sacrifice. Its meaning was plain to 
him, and he knew that it would be the most persuasive 
and resistless fact in the realm of moral influence. His 
death was a voluntary sacrifice. He had declared: 
“Therefore doth the Father love me, because I lay down 
my life, that I may take it again. No one taketh it 
away from me, but I lay it down of myself. I have 
power to lay it down, and I have power to take it again.” 
Jesus could have avoided death. He might have baffled 
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his enemies, and have turned away from the cross. But 
how infinitely poorer he would have been! and who could 
estimate the loss to the world of souls, had Jesus failed 
to endure the sublime test of love! When Colonel 
Robert Shaw led his black regiment in that awful as- 
sault where, among heaps of his brave men slain, he fell 
foeward and died, it. was a voluntary sacrifice. He 
might have fled from the battlefield. He might have es- 
caped that death. But what an awful loss such a saving 
of his life would have involved! Surely his life saved 
in such a way would not have been worth living! There 
are many things worse than death, and the surest way to 
glorification may be, as it often has been, the way of 
death. 

But the principle of self-sacrifice is to be applied in 
living as well as in dying. A man may lose his life 
without dying, so as to find it again in this world as well 
as hereafter in some other world. 

Ill. Jesus is the supreme moral and spiritual magnet. 
How significant are his own words: ‘And I, if I be lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all men unto myself!” 
Jesus is greater than human thought has ever represented 
him as being great. He is the wisest and the holiest and 
the most powerful, he is the only sufficient teacher in re- 
ligion. But he is more than teacher, more than a 
worker of miracles, more than the greatest of philan- 
thropists. He is the crucified One. He is the final 
and infinite sacrifice for a sinful race. He is Love’s 
atonement for sinful souls. It is Jesus upon the cross 
who draws all men unto himself. Paul preached Christ 
crucified. |The true preacher cannot stop short of the 
cross. The power to win and save sinful souls is in the 


heart that was pierced on Calvary. 
George E. Hall. 
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Matt. 22: 34-46 


“But when the Pharisees had heard that he had put the Sadducees 
to silence,” etc. 


Our lesson to-day brings out most forcibly many of 
our Lord’s most interesting and most noble charac- 
teristics. | Jesus had come to the period of trial and re- 
jection. He had aroused the enmity of the ruling classes, 
he was in favor neither with the Sadducees, the heretical 
party of the day, nor with the orthodox Pharisees. He 
had offended them both, and he must pay the penalty of 
arousing their dislike. 

Both sects seem to have chosen the same time to entrap 
him in their casuistical meshes. The Sadducees had 
propounded the question of the many-times widowed 
woman and her relation to her seven husbands in the 
resurrection. | With consummate wisdom he had an- 
swered them so that they were silent if not convinced, 
while the multitude were ‘astonished at his doctrine.”’ 

Then came the turn of the Pharisees to bait and badger 
him with their questions. One of them, who was a 
“lawyer,” or rather, as we should say, a Jewish theolo- 
gian, learned in rabbinical laws, asked him a theological 
lawyer’s question. “Master, which is the great com- 
mandment in the law?’ To any Pharisee or scribe this 
would have been a puzzling question, and an attempt to 
answer it would surely have involved him in difficulties 
with his brethren. - Some Pharisees claimed that the 
commandment to observe the Sabbath was the most im- 
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portant, others that the law against idolatry came first 
in order, while others made the rabbinical rule relating 
to washings and similar ceremonies of the most im- 
portance. Whichever horn of the dilemma our Lord 
should take, his tempters doubtless thought that he would 
offend some party, and his power and prestige would be 
weakened at least with a part of the people. 

In their narrow-minded, quibbling view of the law 
they could not imagine a broad, universal, com- 
prehensive statement; but Jesus swept away their 
paltry quibbles in regard to the precedence of one com- 
mand over another, and laid down great, fundamental, 
basal principles which have served as foundation-stones 
for every superstructure of morality and right living 
that has ever since been reared: ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind.” “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” 

How illuminating and stimulating is this answer of 
our Lord’s! As, when in a darkened room, lighted by 
some little feeble, flickering, sputtering tapers, a win- 
dow is thrown open, the glare of sunlight floods the 
room and puts to shame the little glowworm wicks, 
so, when our Lord announced the great principles of the 
law of God, the petty theories and disputes of the Phari- 

“sees about the number of times they should wash their 
hands and the hundred different kinds of ceremonial un- 
cleanness and the purely legal ways of keeping a purely 
legal Sabbath and every regulation concerning cere- 
monial purification and defilement, concerning the fringes 
and the phylacteries, ali seemed to vanish away. Then 
were laid down for all time the principles on which every 
right action must be based, of Pharisee and Sadducee, 
Jew and Gentile, of the man of the first century of the 
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Christian era and of the twentieth century, the principles 
of love to God and our fellow men. 

Apparently the Pharisees were as much at a loss for 
an answer to their questions as the Sadducees had been, 
for, as they had nothing else to ask, Jesus himself turned 
questioner, and asked them a searching question out of 
their own Scriptures, “What think ye of Christ? whose 
son is he?’ He did not seem to be asking them a per- 
sonal question concerning himself, but concerning the 
Messiah who all believed was to come to deliver the 
nation and to make it a great world power. With all 
their exalted ideas of the Messiah they had not reached 
the summit of the actual truth. They looked to him 
who was to come as a warrior, as a king, as a leader of 
the people out of bondage and to a glorious national 
unity and conquest over the nations of the world. But 
they did not suppose that he was to be the Divine One, 
the Son of God. 

They would easily have accepted Jesus as their King 
and Messiah, but they accused him of blasphemy when 
he called himself the Son of God. Out of their own 
Scriptures he proved that the Messiah whom psalmist 
and prophet had foretold was to be the very Son of 
God. David called him Lord in the very passage from 
the One hundred and tenth Psalm that the Jews them- 
selves accepted as prophetic of the Messiah. There 
was no one of David's descendants whom the king 
would have called his Lord. He was supreme, the 
great king of the Jews. It must have been some diviner 
one than his mere earthly son whom David would call 
“My Lord” and to whom he would say, “Sit thou on 
my right hand, [in the most exalted seat], till I make 
thine enemies thy footstool.” It must have been a 
divine ruler, a spiritual king, to whom David referred. 
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Out of their own Scriptures are the Jews refuted and 
condemned. Their utter misconception of the claims 
of the Messiah is shown. No wonder we read, “No 
man was able to answer him a word, neither durst any 
man from that day forth ask him any more questions ;’”— 
at least not with the hope of entangling him and trip- 
ping him up with their legalism and casuistry. 

From this most illuminating passage we learn many 
things about our Lord’s way of dealing with men. To 
be sure, it is only one class of men whom he here meets, 
men who are caviling and questioning, not as sincere 
inquirers, but with the idea of tripping him up in his 
speech. Nevertheless, we learn from this interview how 
he treats all men. In the first place, he patiently hears 
their questions. | Even when he knows that these ques- 
tions are paltry matters of casuistry asked with a sinister 
intent, he does not turn away in scornful disdain or cold 
indifference, but gives a fair answer even to an unfair 
question. Indeed, he sees in the question a great deal 
more than the questioner himself. “Which is the great 
commandment in the law?’ asked the theological quib- 
bler, and he expected a quibbling answer. From al- 
most any Pharisee he would have received it, an answer 
based on fine-spun arguments and absurd deductions from 
uncertain premises, but in this question our Lord saw a 
query that was well worth answering. He saw the op- 
portunity of laying down a principle which should stand 
for all time; he saw the longing of the world’s heart for 
the greatest and most expansive truth; not only the great 
commandment of the law but the great precept of right 
living, and so, instead of answering the petty lawyer’s 
pettifogging question in a pettifogging way, as was ex- 
pected of him, he swept aside the little questions of the 
precedence of this law or that law, of the relative im- 
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portance of a particular kind of Sabbath observance, or 
a special method of washing the hands, and went to the 
very heart of ali truth in his demand of supreme love to 
God and a love for others that is no less than our love 
for ourselves. 

Thus always is communion with our Lord broaden- 
ing and inspiring. No one can go to him with a 
serious question without having the question interpreted 
by his infinite mind; and the answer given is to a far 
larger question than the disciple at first intended. If 
this is true of the hostile critic, of the caviler, of the 
enemy, how much more is it true of the humble be- 
liever! His questionings are always given the largest 
interpretation. His desires are filled with a fuller 
spiritual meaning than he dreams; his requests are 
granted not exactly as he makes them, but in a tenfold 
measure. He asks for daily bread and he is given the 
Bread of Life. He asks for ease and comfort and he 
is given not earthly ease and comfort but the source and 
spring of all comfort and ° joy. He asks that 
the cup of sorrow may be taken away, and, 
though it is still pressed to his lips, he finds at last 
the sorrow transmuted into joy, and Marah becomes 
Naomi. Our Lord is never content with answering our 
questions according to our own narrow expectations or 
with supplying our wants according to our own small 
desires. 

Again, the wisdom of Christ is seen in the way he 
silenced the Pharisees. We would call it shrewdness 
if there were not connected with that word a certain 
unpleasant, sinister meaning, but we can say that his an- 
swer reveals the very highest reaches of intellect. It 
shows his alert, quick, eager mind. He at once turned 
their weapon against themselves. They presented to 
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him the sharp point of a legal precedent on which they 
thought he would at once impale himself. He deftly 
turned it about so that the point was presented to them 
and the handle was in his own grasp. He had no time 
for premeditation; the questions apparently came upon 
him unawares; but his divine stores of wisdom were al- 
ways ready; his clarified vision saw the truth as a flash 
of lightning reveals the mountain’s outline in a murky 
night. Surely to such a one we may go for wisdom as 
well as for sympathy, for illumination of the intellect as 
well as for comfort of the heart. He will give to every 
humble soul that lacks wisdom, and he will give liberally 
and without upbraiding. 

It is most interesting to note, too, that our Lord bases 
his questions and answers upon authority. He goes 
back to the Scriptures. | He quotes the first command- 
ment from Deuteronomy and the second from Leviticus, 
and when he would prove to them that the Messiah is the 
Son of God he quotes from David himself. Though he 
himself is the seat of all authority he does not disdain to 
quote the written words. There are some to-day who 
have become wiser than Christ in this respect. His 
constant practice is a rebuke to those who would dis- 
honor even the comparatively dim revelation of the Old 
Testament. 

Once more Jesus, in silencing the Pharisees, put em- 
phasis upon the grandest and greatest thing in the 
world; not wisdom or might, not shrewdness or skill, not 
learning or miraculous gifts, but love. Love to God 
and love to the neighbor; love with heart and soul and 
mind; love that engages the whole heart and the whole 
“Tife,” as “soul” might well be translated, and the whole 
mind. The emotions, the vital principle, the reason, 
the conscience, the appetites and passions, the intellectual 
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powers and activities, all must be used in the love of the 
Lord our God. No part of our physical, mental or 
spiritual equipment can be left out. He is supreme and 
demands the whole of every man. And our neighbor, 
too, must have his share of this supreme bestowment of 
love. We must care for him no less than we care for 
ourselves. ‘This command,’ some one has remarked, 
“goes farther than the Golden Rule, though one inter- 
prets the other. That affords a measure of conduct. 
This calls for that love which can alone inspire right 
conduct.” 

From this noble command Paul evidently obtained his 
inspiration to write his wonderful pzan in praise of love. 
The love that suffereth long and is kind; the love that 
envieth not, that vaunteth not itself, that is not puffed 
up; the love that beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things; the love that never 
fails :—this is the love to God and our fellow men which 
constitutes the sum of all the commands. 

We see very clearly how these precepts swept away 
the small cavilings of the Jews, how they settled their 
questions of casuistry and routed them in their citadel 
of conceit and self-sufficiency, but do we see as plainly 
how this supreme and wonderful answer does the same 
for us? Here is the answer to all our petty questions: 
Shall I do this or shall I do that? How shall I keep 
the Sabbath? How much time shall I give to Bible- 
reading and to prayer? What proportion of my time 
should be given to business and to study and how much 
to my devotion? Shall I dance and play cards and go 
to the theater? Can I smoke and drink wine? We all 
have our questions of casuistry, and our Lord answers 
them all in this one supreme eternal command. Love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart and soul and mind; 
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think as much of thy neighbor as thou dost of thyself: 
and all these questions will take care of themselves. 
You will be able to answer every one of them in the light 
of God’s love, for on these two commandments hang not 
only all the law and the prophets but the solution of our 
deepest problems and all the conduct of our daily life. 
Francis E. Clark. 


PARABLE OF THE. TEN VIRGINS 


Matt. 25: 1-13 
“Watch therefore, for ye know not the day nor the hour.” 
—Matt. 25:13 


This is not an exhortation to be forever on the look- 
out for an event which can come but once, and which, 
though it may come to-day for some, will not come for 
others for many years. It exhorts us, rather, to live 
in such a state of moral preparedness as to be ready for 
the event at any time. For the important thing is not 
what death finds us doing, whether watching or sleeping, 
but “how it finds us furnished,” that is, what sort of men 
we are, and how qualified for the transition which will 
then be before us. 

It was a gay and happy company which went forth 
to meet the bridegroom, but five of them were wise and 
five were foolish. All of them had made some prepara- 
tion, but some of them had not made enough preparation. 
All of them were properly clad, had on the wedding 
garments and carried the necessary torches. But the 
foolish took no oil with them! It was too much trouble 
to carry a torch in one hand and the vessel to replenish 
it in the other. Yet because they did not take a little 
more trouble they lost the benefit of what trouble they 
did take. For they knew perfectly well that the bride- 
groom might be late. He was not waiting upon them; 
they were waiting upon him. If he tarried till after 
midnight their lamps would need refilling. Some of 
them prepared for this by taking enough oil to last 
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through the night. Others did not. They preferred 
to take the chances of the bridegroom’s timely arrival 
rather than cumber themselves with an extra burden. 
But the wise man is never troubled with the conditions 
essential to success. He never regards such things as 
“troubles,” but as necessary means to desired ends. He 
expects to meet those conditions, for he knows that suc- 
cess depends upon them. Not a single factor in the 
problem will be omitted. If oil were needed at midnight 
he would as soon think of going without it as to try to 
pay a note at the bank with less money than the note 
called for. Not to take trouble enough to prepare for 
what is before you is to invite failure. As well might 
an Arctic explorer make a dash for the pole without 
dogs enough to drag his sledges, or food and clothing 
enough to keep out the cold. As well might an army 
go into battle with a few rounds of ammunition after 
the baggage mules had stampeded and fled into the midst 
of the enemy. No doubt it is a great trouble to 
make all the necessary preparation, but the actual 
labor which is finally put forth will be all in vain 
unless there was enough of it to insure success. The 
enterprise which fails for the lack of a little more capital, 
a little more energy, a little more intelligence, is just as 
real a failure as one that lacks ten times as much. And 
oh, how pathetic, sometimes how tragic, the failure! For 
it need not have been! It was not due to lack of genius, 
otherwise for all but a few success were as rare as June 
days in December. A man does not need to be a genius 
in order to succeed. All he requires is to use such talents 
as he possesses instead of wrapping them up in a napkin, 
or complaining of the conditions which are essential to 
success. The wise virgins were no better endowed than 
the foolish, but they used their full equipment and 
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took no chances. They spared themselves no trouble, 
and so were able to blow their lights out in the morning! 

Equally impressive with this first lesson—the success 
of the wise—is the second, the failure of the foolish. 
For there is no escape from the consequences of folly. 
Even if oil were transferable, virtue is not. However 
much the foolish virgins may have resembled the wise, 
their conduct was marked by a radical defect which shut 
the doors against them and left them standing in the 
darkness. The festivities were for those who were 
ready for them. Not to be prepared for the part as- 
signed them was, in the case of the foolish virgins, to 
share the fate of the uninvited. But they had brought 
their trouble upon themselves and there was no redress. 
Even if the ingenious supposition of Dr. Bruce were 
true, for which there seems to be no support in the para- 
ble, that they might have gone in as they were, a little 
put to shame by their dark lamps, but nevertheless mak- 
ing sure their part in the main events of the occasion, the 
welcoming of the bridegroom and the admission to the 
wedding feast, yet, as he says, their going away at an 
unseasonable hour to purchase oil was in keeping with 
their character as foolish virgins from first to last. They 
showed their folly, first, in going unprepared for so 
probable an event as the bridgegroom’s delay; second, 
in asking the wise to give them of their oil; third, in 
expecting they could buy oil at midnight. It was cool, 
to say the least, to ask for oil of their comrades when 
they had neglected or deliberately decided not to carry it 
themselves. | There was no lack of courtesy on the part 
of the wise, who needed all the oil they had adequately to 
honor the bridegroom, and who had brought it for this 
purpose. “A refusal,” says Lyman Abbott, “which shows 
how false is the Roman Catholic doctrine of works of 
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supererogation, i. e., that the saints accumulate a store 
of good works from which the Church may draw for 
those who have no merit of their own.’”’ No, there was 
no transfer of merit and no means of access for belated 
virgins, nothing but the hard realism of disappointment 
and defeat. The door was shut. Their way was 
barred. Their opportunity was‘lost! And yet they had 
had just as good an opportunity as the rest. The door 
had been open for them as well as for the wise. The 
invitation had been given in perfect good faith to all. 
Their failure was not due to “hard luck.” The bride- 
groom had no apologies to offer for being late. He 
would have been within time if he had gotten there any 
time before daylight. | He and the bride were the prin- 
cipal figures. Everything else was secondary and sub- 
ordinate to their convenience. And God does not 
apologize for any of those requirements which, if we 
measure up to them, will make men of us. If life were 
made easy there would be no virtue in the struggle. Life 
is hard in order that we may profit thereby. The sting 
of defeat measures to some degree the value of victory. 
God wants us to succeed. No man will ever be able to 
confront him with the charge that success was impossible. 
Jesus gave us the parable to teach the opposite, namely, 
that by energy and forethought any man may succeed. 
We were not foreordained to fail. If we were the fault 
would not be ours. 

Over against the future for every soul stands that day 
of transition between this life and that which is to come, 
when this corruptible shall put on incorruption and this 
mortal shall put on immortality, and we go to that country 
“from whose bourne no traveler returns.” We may 
meet it, however, without fear or dread. In fact, we 
may meet it in advance, anticipating the demands which 
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it will make upon us by that attitude of mind concern- 
ing the life here and the life hereafter which shall make 
death as little to be feared as sleep. 

Assume the right attitude towards God and there will 
be no peril from deep engrossment in the present. 
“One world at a time” is a very good motto if only we 
use this world as not abusing it. For in that case we 
shall be so prepared for the next that no crisis, however 
sudden, could take us unawares. But one may misuse 
the present by fixing his eyes on it in such a way as to 
forget the future altogether. | Whether we shall meet 
the crisis of the future depends upon the fulness or 
meagerness of our preparation for it. Primarily it is a 
matter of foresight, as much so as securing fuel and 
clothing for winter. Not to prepare for it is not to be 
prudent, level-headed, sensible—qualities which we pride 
ourselves on in secular matters, but which we are often 
deficient in when it comes to the forward look. 

Yet who can be satisfied with life as it is? Great 
and numerous though its pleasures are, they are pleasures 
in transit. The satisfaction to be got out of them is 
too short-lived. The scene shifts too quickly. The 
clock runs down. We may not realize it, but the ground 
moves beneath our feet. The years fly on and we are 
changed. Things do not taste as once they did, and 
the mirror tells us that we do not look as once we did. 
The impulses of youth are still strong within our souls, 
but no longer the blood of youth. Our sight grows 
dim and we take to glasses. Life is still crowded with 
pleasures, but they are not for us. Each year lessens 
their number, and by and by we take to slippers and the 
easy chair. We have the cozy place by the fireside and 
the sunny corner on wintry days. 

Meanwhile, how have we used our time and how much 
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energy is left with which to prepare for the change which 
is before us? Are we ready for it, or have we so 
squandered our resources as to have neither time nor 
strength for preparation? For something more is 
needed than lighted torches. There must be moral fit- 
ness for the fellowship of heaven. Better not to go 
into the bridegroom’s presence unless you are able to 
stay. For the whole truth is not set forth in a single 
parable. Jesus gave us another concerning the fate of 
those who went into a marriage feast not having on the 
wedding garment. If we cannot resist the action of 
natural law, still less can we resist the action of spiritual 
law. The only way to conquer either is to obey. We 
avoid friction and escape penalty only by conforming to 
those requirements which were devised for our advantage. 
Said Jesus, “Whosoever would save his life shall lose 
it; and whosoever shall lose his life for my sake and 
the gospel’s shall save it.” We can gain the higher 
and permanent life only by relaxing our hold upon the 
lower. If we sacrifice the higher to the lower, living 
for the present instead of the future, we shall be unpre- 
pared for the transition. The teaching of Jesus is that 
we must deny ourselves, not deny something to ourselves, 
but cease making ourselves the object of life and action, 
and take up our cross, whatever it be, even if, as in the 
case of the early Christians, it be the actual cross on which 
our physical life were crucified. 

There still stands before us an open door. But the 
door will not stay open forever. Events move forward 
and no hand can hold them back. Who of us with the 
warning of this parable in his mind would go forth to 
meet the Bridegroom unprepared ° 

Samuel C. Bushnell. 


PARABLE OF THE TALENTS 


Matt. 25: 14-30 


“For it is as when a man, going into another country, called his 
own servants, and delivered unto them his goods,” etc. 


We notice first that all the servants in the parable were 
under obligation to their master. Good and bad, they 
were alike his servants. This is an instructive illus- 
tration of a misunderstood truth. All men, good and 
bad, are God’s. It is this thought which we need to 
have thoroughly in mind as the basis of all that is to 
follow. We know that good men are God’s servants; 
is the same true of bad men? It is a question of defini- 
tion, doubtless, but the truth if really understood must 
be affirmed—we are all God’s servants. | Some are faith- 
ful and some the reverse, but we are all God’s. | When 
we look to see what is the Bible view of this question, 
we find the truth plainly stated. It can even be main- 
tained that men serve God sometimes when it is least 
their will to do so. Pharaoh is God’s servant, even in 
his hardness of heart; the Assyrian is the rod of his anger, 
although “he meaneth not so.*’ The Bible shows con- 
clusively that sinners are God’s servants even to the 
extent that they sometimes fulfil his will unwittingly, 
so that the wrath of man is caused to praise him. Our 
present doctrine is well within this, which is, briefly, 
that all men are under obligations to God, and should 
count themselves his servants, in advance of any promise 
of their own. 

We are God’s, for he made us; and whose may a thing 
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be if not his who made it? We are God’s, for he has 
preserved and blessed us; and occupancy and improve- 
ment give their rights. _ We are God’s, for Christ has 
redeemed us. We are God’s, for we are able to work - 
with God for the ends for which God works. 

‘Now, here is where men make a fatal mistake. They 
assume often that obligation originates in our promise 
to serve God. “That man is no better Christian than I 
am,” says a scoffer, measuring himself against some poor 
fallen believer. | No one pretended that he was better, 
and you ought to be ashamed that you are willing to 
gage your life by his. “But,” says the objector, “he is 
a Christian.” Listen; there are not two decalogues. 
It is not written, “Thou shalt not steal if thou art a 
Christian.” The thing which you condemn in yonder 
fallen believer is equally a sin in you. “As great a 
sin?’ I cannot tell; greater, very likely. ‘But he 
professes more.” I doubt it; your very comparison of 
yourself with him is a bit of Pharisaical profession. But 
even so, believe me, my brother, the obligation did not 
originate in profession. The fact that you detect the 
sin in him shows by what criterion you should con- 
demn yourself. And if so be that you have been saved 
from the sins that unhappily have overtaken him, still 
you may be the worse man in God’s sight. But in any 
event, you are God’s servant. 

Two men owe me ten dollars each. One comes and 
promises to pay and does not pay. The other avoids 
me, and condemns the other for not paying his debts. 
The difference between the two is not great. Perhaps 
the man who promised should be charged with lying 
as well as dishonesty; perhaps he should have credit for 
the honest hour in which he purposed and promised. 
In any event the other man may not exult over him. I 
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believe that at the bar of God some men who tried and 
failed, failed miserably, weakly, will stand higher for 
their poor, faltering, but honest effort than some of the 
self-righteous people who easily condemn them, but who 
never tried themselves. “He called his own servants.” 

“To each according to his several ability.” I wish 
I could prove this part of the lesson; then should I 
have done one man’s work for the world. For in all 
this blessed, puzzling world there is no mystery like that 
of the inequality of distribution of earth’s good. Are 
wealth or brain or happiness distributed according to 
each man’s ability or his willingness to use well? Our 
observation does not teach us so. Yonder in college 
a brainless son of a man who, himself without brains, 
made a million on oil, idles away his time and his father’s 
money, while a man whose latchets he is unworthy to 
unloose lives a stunted life for lack of the merest tithe - 
of his wasted advantages. Who can claim to be wise 
enough to give a reason for it? It is enough that we 
are able to find cases enough to suggest a part of the 
truth. The whole truth we do not know, but the part 
we do know is shown in the splendid achievements of 
the men who seemed to have no chance. Behold the 
lad yonder who figures his sums on the wooden shovel 
by the fire; to-morrow he will be president. Think not 
that God has not given to him according to his ability; 
he will increase his ability through his poverty that he 
may receive the more. 

“This does not solve the mystery,” you say? It does 
not pretend to do so. It is enough that we have a hint at 
the solution, and encouragement to struggle on. “‘Ac- 
cording to his several ability”? Yes, sometimes, at least, 
where it seems least so; for here and there we find that 
the greatest of all the talents bestowed upon those with 
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ability sufficient to be so trusted, is the deprivation, the 
poverty, the hardship, that forced the struggle and made 
the man. We cannot prove it as a universal truth; we 
walk by faith and not by sight; but we know enough 
even in the midst of life’s unequal distribution to believe 
in, the justice of Him who has distributed the talents. 

And according to ability is the obligation. The man 
who says “I do not profess to be a Christian; I just try 
to do the best I can,” admits that he is not doing the 
best he can. He can do this also, and he ought. This 
is within the reach of every man’s ability. What may 
be done beside varies with the breadth and power of 
every man’s life. Some men are excusing themselves 
from the larger duties by pointing to the fact that their 
lives average fairly well with those of men of less ability. 
Doubtless with a moderate effort the man of ten talents 
may equal the attainment of his brother of two. But 
he will not do his duty before God except by making 
his performance square with his ability. He may not 
neglect his duty to-day with hope of exceeding it to- 
morrow; even. God can have no excess of goodness. 
To-morrow’s obligation will be equal to to-morrow’s 
ability. 

Let us note that it was the man with one talent who 
buried it. This may not mean that men of small abil- 
ity are more likely to fail in their duty than men of 
large powers; but it may mean that they fail in a differ- 
ent way. The man with five talents may not be content 
to bury them; he has enough to waste, or so at least he 
may think. His failure is more likely to be an out- 
growth of his large endowment. But the man with one 
talent has this danger, that he thinks it too small to be 
worth investment. He buries it because it is but one. 
He is fertile in excuses; he would do many good things 
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if he were as learned as this man or as rich as that. He 
blames the men who really have the power for not bring- 
ing in the millennium post-haste; but for himself, his 
talent is too small to be missed. So he buries it. Many 
a man whines about his one talent who has never counted 
his talents. | Yonder, meanwhile, behold a raw country 
boy with one talent or less, rude, ignorant, uncouth, in- 
vesting and reinvesting his one talent till he preaches 
the gospel to hundreds of thousands. Behold the lad 
who can hardly read is become the founder of schools; 
the boy who could hardly stammer out his own im- 
mature faith is become the guide of scores of hundreds. 
What a loss had been if he had buried his one talent be- 
cause it was so small! What a loss if the lad with the 
five barley loaves and the two fishes had sat down alone 
to eat his dinner in isolation because it was too little 
to divide! Millions of God’s best gifts to men lie 
buried, one talent in a place. The richest field for the 
miner is the digging up of buried one talents. 

Yet, judge not too harshly the one talent man. He 
came up to his Master with a well thought-out plea. “TI 
have lived a blameless life,” he said in substance. “I 
have wronged no man. I have lived honestly and paid 
my debts. I leave the world no worse for my presence. 
I give back my life to God about as good as a life could 
be expected to be that had been lived on earth. If he ex- 
pects more than this he is a hard man, reaping where 
he has not sown, and gathering where he has not 
strewn.” A great many times in life the one talent 
man had said this to himself. He comforted himself 
with the fact that he was no prodigal, that he neither 
wasted his substance nor lived with the swine. He 
knew that men were accustomed to say of him that he 
lived as well as men who professed more, and he was so 
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accustomed to contrasting his life with theirs that he 
almost made a virtue of his unworthiness. And he pre- 
pared himself for a terrible disappointment. His 
progeny is large, and wears good clothes and prides it- 
self on the fact that it does pretty well as things go. 
Hear this word, ye wicked and slothful servants: Ac- 
cording as ye have received, so shall ye be judged. 

It is a hard word and an encouraging one with which 
the lesson ends, the taking away of the talent and the 
adding to the store of him who had done the best. But 
it is true to life. The unused talent perishes like the 
eyes of the fish in Mammoth Cave and the unused arm 
in the sling. But to him that uses his talents is in- 
creasing blessing and honor in this world and in the 
world to come. 

William Eleagar Barton. 


THE LORIYS SUPPER 


Matt. 26: 17-30 
“This is my body.”—Matt. 26: 26. 


An art journal laments that a celebrated painting of 
the Lord’s Supper is fading badly: that a few hundred 
years have been sufficient to wear out the beauty of such 
a masterpiece. But there is a representation of that 
scene which has survived nearly nineteen centuries and 
yet loses none of its glory. The truest possible picture 
of it is the institution itself, where disciples meet to 
express their love and faith toward their crucified Lord. 

Yet the very fact that this ordinance has been ob- 
served so long, so often, makes it liable to become for 
many a mere empty form. An apostle refers to “the 
cup of blessing” but he intimates, too, that the cup may 
not always be a blessing. He says: ““Whosoever shall 
eat the bread or drink the cup of the Lord unworthily, 
shall be guilty of the body and the blood of the Lord.” 
His admonition is to those who were making the sacra- 
ment only a social festivity or a meaningless ceremony. 
Any one in our day can commit the same profanation, 
but he need not. ‘Yo come worthily is to come with a 
sense of our unworthiness, trusting in the Saviour for 
pardon and with a determined purpose to do his will. 

Jesus saw that the disciples would need the Supper as 
a help to keep them faithful. One of the two whom he 
sent to make ready the passover was Peter, and the 
rest were not much better than he. Therefore, spread- 
ing the table with the emblems of his love, he said, 
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“This do in remembrance of me.” And he said this 
to all who might afterwards become his followers. We 
wish sometimes we might ourselves have heard him say 
that as he talked with the disciples: yet he is saying it 
to us as well and with the same loving solicitude for our 
spiritual good. A boy after talking over a telephone 
wire with his mother, a thousand miles away, said: “I 
was glad to distinguish her words so clearly, but what 
delighted me most was to hear again mother’s voice, the 
tone, expression, exactly as if she were speaking in the 
same room where I was.” So, in a sense, that invitation 
of our Lord, spoken to the Twelve so long ago, has 
come down to us through the generations, and if we 
listen we may hear it as distinctly as they did—may hear 
not only the words but the Saviour’s voice, its very tone 
of tenderness and love as though he were just by our 
side. When a child first hears the old story of the 
crucifixion, he cannot bear to think that Jesus should 
have been treated like that: he is indignant with the 
soldiers and the mob: he wishes he had been there to take 
the Saviour’s part. But he becomes used to the re- 
cital, with repetition, till by and by it produces no im- 


pression upon him. That is why the call comes to 
the children: “Remember also thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth.” Older Christians must realize sometimes 


their peril at this point: Michael Angelo said to his 
family when he was dying: “In your passage through 
this world, remember the sufferings of Jesus Christ.” 

It was to meet this vital need that the Supper was 
instituted. | When we study the account of its first ob- 
servance we do not find definite rules which we are to 
follow: we are not told when and how often and where 
and in what precise form we are to celebrate the or- 
dinance. We do not regard these matters of special 
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moment: as, in the other sacrament, baptism, we think 
the vital thing is not the outward form but the spirit, not 
the quantity of water used or the mode of its applica- 
tion but the spiritual cleansing which is signified. 

The essence of the communion we know without any 
question. “This doin remembrance of me.” Paul tells 
the Christians at Corinth that any communicant par- 
takes “unwortihly,” “if he discern not the body:” if he 
does not realize that the bread and wine represent the 
sacrifice of Christ. For lack of such discernment he 
says, “Many among you are weak and sickly:” the in- 
timation being that if Christians want a robust, healthy 
life, they must make a proper use of the Lord’s Supper. 
Such connection we may not entirely comprehend. We 
do not understand that the elements are in any sense 
changed, literally, into the body and blood of Christ: 
or that they are as some think, “saturated by the sacred 
substance.”’ But we believe they are meant to be, in an 
extraordinary sense, a channel of divine grace: not that 
they have any peculiar efficacy in themselves, by whom- 
soever administered; to one receiving them with care- 
less formality they are of no more use than food would 
be to a corpse: but for any who desire spiritual healing 
they offer what one of the old Fathers called “the medi- 
cine of immortality.” 

How such benefit comes we can in a measure under- 
stand. Discerning the Lord’s body inspires :— 

I. Repentance. 


An eminent rabbi, eulogizing the Jewish people, de- 


mies the charge brought against them of crucifying the 
Saviour: he says it was not done by them or with their 
approval, but by the Romans: and pleads that even if the 
charge were true, their descendants to-day are not to 
blame. Certainly this latter claim is correct. ~The 
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Jews are exactly on a plane with everybody else. Isaiah 
confessed for all men. “He was wounded for our 
transgressions.”” Zechariah’s words, ‘“They shall look 
unto me whom they have pierced: and they shall mourn,” 
referred primarily to the desolation and recovery of 
Jerusalem, but they must have a broader meaning, for 
John’s Gospel quotes them as fulfilled at the crucifixion. 
They teach the universal truth that looking upon the 
cross makes mourning for sin. This is a chief design 
of the sacrament. 

We censure the extreme veneration which a Roman 
Catholic has for his crucifix, but may he not get from it, 
possibly, a real help in appreciating the sacrifice of his 
Lord? The scene of a Romish church on Good Friday is 
impressive: the deep emotion excited by a figure, life size, 
pressive: the deep emotion excited by a figure, life size, 
of Jesus, representing him after being taken down from 
the cross. He looks so bruised; there is the hole in his side 
where the spear went: his brow is bleeding yet with the 
crown of thorns: his feet show the nail prints: and about 
the sacred form, fallen to the earth, there crowd men and 
women and children to kiss the tired feet and give them- 
selves up to repentance and grief. We say that is 
superstition; but it is not necessarily. We Protestants 
avoid all such observance, it is so liable to bad perversion. 
Yes, but that vivid sight of Calvary which some of these 
people get, their strong emotion as they think of it, 
is it not possible for us to have that in our own way? 
Discarding the sensuous we may discard all sense of the 
Saviour’s passion. If we take time to consider the 
crucifixion, it does not excite feeling so much as intel- 
lectual exercise; we speculate; we use the cross as a 
scaffolding for our creeds. We think and think, with- 
out getting our hearts fired with love for the suffering 
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One. The Prophet says that they who see the crucified 
Jesus “shall mourn for him, as one mourneth for his 
only son.” Think of any one’s grieving for sin as a 
parent grieves for a child that is dead! Nowhere does 
it seem so natural to realize the exceeding sinfulness of 
sin as at the Lord’s Supper. 

But discerning the Lord’s body inspires :— 

Tha yoy. 

After Zechariah has described the universal sorrow of 
the people for their guilt, he adds, immediately: “In that 
day there shall be a fountain opened . . . for sin.” 
We, with our light, know better than he did about the 
“Fountain filled with blood.” With all our repentant 
grief, we are glad when we think of the cross. “His 
own self bare our sins.” That is our joy. Isaiah 
says: “I will greatly rejoice in the Lord, my soul shall 
be joyful in my God; for he hath clothed me with the 
garments of salvation.” With his vivid sense of him- 
self, of God, it was to him a positive delight to be restored 
to the divine favor. | We know something of such sat- 
isfaction even in human relations. If a cloud has come 
between you and a friend, some misunderstanding or 
alienation that has impaired your mutual confidence and 
chilled your love, what happiness it is to have the diffi- 
culty removed! In proportion as the Lord Jesus stands 
to us in any such relation, is he our friend, the ‘“‘chiefest 
among ten thousand.” We shall mourn for any enmity 
that has sprung up between him and _ us, shall rejoice 
when the cloud is blotted away. 

A convert of Whitefield’s, Lady Hastings, exclaimed 
to a friend: “Since I found the Lord, I have been 
as happy as an angel.” The gladness of a Christian 
is not always so demonstrative as that: it is not, perhaps, 
ecstacy or protestation or shouting: it may be only a 
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quiet satisfaction which comes from a sense of recon- 
ciliation toward God, with all that means, and yet it 
is “joy unspeakable and full of glory.” If any one 
consciously lacks such experience we know the source 
of supply. If “joy is the gladness of love,” then the 
way to get more joy is to get more love “shed abroad in 
our hearts through the Holy Ghost.” And this supply 
should come to us more abundantly than anywhere else 
at the Lord’s table. 

Was the Supper a joy to the Twelve? No, they 
could not understand its meaning; but it was to the 
Master. In connection with both the bread and the 
wine he gave thanks. Why? On his own account: be- 
cause he was to die on the cross, “for the joy that was 
set before him;” on account of the disciples, because he 
was to finish the work of their redemption. 

“When they had sung a hymn, they went out unto the 
mount of Olives.” What hymn? Probably one of the 
psalms which were used at the passover. At any rate 
it was a hymn of prayer, that he and they might be 
strengthened for all the temptations and trials before 
them. A Church Father “tells Christians to pray after 
the Eucharist, that the Holy Ghost may make this sac- 
rifice the body of Christ and the blood of Christ that 
those who partake of these antitypes may obtain the re- 


mission of their sins and eternal life.’ One of the 
Passover psalms has the resolve: “I will pay my vows 
unto the Lord.’”’ The psalm they sang was, also, a hymn 
of praise. 


So we should leave the table, making melody in our 
hearts, with a psalm of peace, hope, triumph, that we 
shall keep singing through all the earthly experience, so 
that our whole life shall be a Eucharist, a very feast of 


thanksgiving and joy. 
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Then, discerning the Lord’s body inspires :-— 

III. Devotion. 

If we once felt thoroughly what Jesus has borne for 
us, it would seem our highest privilege to give our- 
selves to him without the smallest reservation; to belong 
to him, body and soul; to have his mind the prevailing 
law of our entire life; to be always standing up for him 
at any cost; as the old crusaders used to sew the cross 
into their garments that it might not be blown away 
by the wind or rubbed away by the jostling crowd, but 
might be constantly in plain sight as their witness for 
Christ. 

That is a strange exhortation of the apostle: “Inso- 
much as ye are partakers of Christ’s suffering, rejoice.” 
We have not to die on the cross, as Jesus did, to provide 
an atonement; but we may live and work for him, and 
so be publishing the great salvation. 

And at the Communion we want to realize that we 
shall help the Saviour in his mission only so far as 
we help his Church—help the particular church to which 
we belong. Our consecration ought to take this very 
practical form. 

The original covenant of the Old South Church, Bos- 
ton, in use there for more than one hundred years, after 
rehearsing various obligations which its members as- 
sumed, closed with this confession: “And now the 
good Lord be merciful to us, pardoning, according to 
the riches of his grace, as all our past sins, so especially 
our Church sins, in negligence and unfaithfulness of 
former vows.” Are there many Christian people who 
might not put that in their litany every Sabbath and 
oftener? Another of the oldest manuals, emphasizing 
the same class of duties, recommends that every com- 
municant shall read over his covenant ‘“‘at least once a 
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week.” Simple faithfulness along such lines will afford 
all the opportunity one can desire to partake of the Lord’s 
sufferings. | When, some years ago, a missionary band 
was starting from England for China, consisting of 
seven young men from Cambridge University and from 
the British army, one of them, a famous athlete, said to 
an audience of his college mates, “I used to have an idea 
that being a Christian was following Christ to heaven; 
but now I see it is rather following him to Gethsemane 
and the cross.” 

That is according to the Scripture. Hear this chal- 
lenge in the Epistle to the Hebrews: “Wherefore Jesus 
also, that he might sanctify the people through his own 
blood, suffered without the gate. Let us therefore go 
forth unto him without the camp, bearing his reproach.” 
The words have a brave ring. That is the soldier spirit 
which every one honors. 

When the Grand Army of the Republic had their 
national encampment in Boston, as they marched through 
the streets in their memorable procession, they displayed 
many elegant banners, but it was not these which most 
impressed the people. Now and then there came along 
a group of flags, very different in their appearance; they 
were soiled and torn and tied upon their standards be- 
cause so ragged that they would be blown to pieces if 
thrown to the wind. When these appeared, there passed 
from one to another in the crowd of spectators a spontan- 
eous, deep current of sympathy; many eyes were wet with 
tears; the air was filled with cheers. Why? Because 
of what those rags meant; they, too, had once been new 
and beautiful, but they had been borne on many a march, 
through many a battle, had been riddled with bullet and 
shell, had been stained with dust and smoke and blood; 
that was why they stirred such a profound emotion; they 
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stood for a great principle, for terrible yet glorious sac- 
rifice, for a country that was dearer than life. 

This old principle should animate spiritual character 
on every side: 


“The Son of God goes forth to war, 
A kingly crown to gain: 

His blood-red banner streams afar: 
Who follows in his train? 

Who best can drink his cup of woe, 
And triumph over pain, 

Who patient bears his cross below,— 
He follows in his train.” 


All this then is involved in the observance of the Lord’s 
Supper; it inspires repentance, joy, devotion, for all 
who come to the table in the spirit of the Saviour’s in- 
vitation: ‘This do in remembrance of me.” 

Theodore J. Holmes. 
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Matt. 26: 36-46 
“And he went a little farther, and fell on his face, and prayed, 


saying, O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me: 
nevertheless not as I will, but as thou wilt.’—Matt. 26: 39. 


It is a great mission of civilization to relieve the 
strenuous in life. On every hand, discovery and inven- 
tion, steam and electricity are eagerly at work introduc- 
ing comfort and banishing pain. The whole ten- 
dency and drift of life to-day is toward the possession of 
that which is luxurious, until we say one to another that 
a man can purchase almost anything he desires if only 
he have the price in his pocket. There is a similar 
opinion which is gaining its way in the hearts of thought- 
less people, to the effect that the great mission of life, 
after all, is to comfort and ease. If one stops to think, 
however, of this civilization which is continually increas- 
ing comfort and luxury, he is bound to admit that it is 
bought at the expense of suffering. I do not question 
the truth that it ministers to the greater part of creation. 
I simply call your attention to the fact that every comfort, 
every luxury which we enjoy to-day, is purchased at the 
expense of the suffering, if not the sorrow, of another. 

Your breakfast-table this morning was furnished with 
food brought from beyond the seas, and many a sailor 
stood at his post in the nipping cold of a freezing night 
and suffered in order to bring you your luxury. It may 
be that the home in which you live is a house of mag- 
nificence, of culture, of comfort, but that which has made 
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that home so comfortable for you has been purchased at 
the expense of somebody’s labor, which over and over 
again may have ripened into suffering. 

It is a truth even of our common life that what we 
enjoy is at the expense of another. And still it is the 
endeavor of our lives to relieve ourselves of the toil and 
of the suffering and to enjoy, so far as we may, the com- 
forts of ease and the delights which may be purchased by 
the favorable possessions within our grasp. We can do 
this to a certain extent, and as we do it, if we will, be 
blind to the sorrow and to the suffering which have been 
the purchase price of these advantages which we enjoy. 
When, however, we step from the life about us to a con- 
sideration of the life within us, we find precisely the same 
principle to be true, only the application of it is different. 

No one ever rises to a high and noble spiritual life 
except on a golden stair of suffering, and there is no 
elevator which can bear any soul to its supreme realiza- 
tion. It must climb the ladder, round by round. 
We.cannot suffer by proxy and realize spiritual altitude 
or embrace spiritual comprehension. We may not be 
able to explain the fact, but it is one of the patent and 
axiomatic truths which meet us as we look in upon our 
own lives or upon the lives of any others who have at- 
tained, who have achieved. John Caird says that there 
are three characteristics of a great soul. The first in- 
heres in what the soul is, the second in what the soul can 
teach and the third, yet greatest of all, in what the soul 
can suffer. Professor Giddings states two very im- 
portant laws. ‘First, that every advance of civilization, 
in every department of life, means difficult and necessary 
readjustment. Second, if the progress of that civiliza- 
tion is accelerated at too rapid a pace the result is more 
suffering on the whole, rather than less. The two prin- 
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ciples find their application in religious life as well. No 
soul ever rose toward God appreciably, apart from suffer- 
ing. And those souls which make the ascent apparently 
with too great celerity are the souls always which induce 
more suffering, because when the pendulum swings to the 
other extreme, the soul which in its unripeness has 
claimed for itself high spiritual attainment finds itself in 
the depths of despair and of apartness from God. There 
is as much danger in too quick spiritual realization as in 
too speedy temporal realization. 

When we turn our attention to the life of Jesus Christ 
we find that it was a life, like our own, subject to tempta- 
tion and to spiritual development. But we have been 
so accustomed to think of Christ in his diviner relation- 
ships that I suspect very many of us in our deepest hearts 
have a feeling that there was something which came over 
into the life of Christ out of the divine, which served him 
as a buttress, as a defense, so that his life was not in re- 
ality just the kind of a tempted life that our lives are, so 
that he did not climb the ladder, just as we are bound 
to climb it, step by step and rung by rung. We feel 
that there was something divine, as J] have said, incor- 
porated in his earthly life; that he could not have been 
precisely as we are, in temptation, in daily struggle, in 
spiritual ascent. Except, however, he met life as we meet 
life and faced temptation as we face temptation and met 
his spiritual victories as we meet our spiritual victories, 
we cannot understand him as our Saviour, as our Lord. 
“In that he himself hath suffered being tempted, he is 
able to succor them that are tempted.’”’ In no other way. 

As, therefore, you come to study carefully the life of 
the Lord Jesus in its development, in its purity, in its 
earthly sacrifice, in its triumphant resurrection, you find 
more and more this great principle realizing itself in his 
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life, as it realizes itself in our own. His life achieved and 
attained through suffering. The Captain of our salva- 
tion, in bringing many sons to glory, was himself the 
subject of suffering. His noble life developed in spirit- 
ual attainment and power as ours develop; more 
rapidly, more completely, because his heart and his life 
were more completely in sympathy with God than our 
own, but by the same principle. Therefore, when we 
find him in the wilderness for forty days wrestling with 
the temptations which assailed his soul, when we find 
him in his supreme hour of life wrestling again for the 
possession of his soul in acquiescence to the will of God, 
he is in the embraces of an experience common to his 
disciples. It is because Jesus was lifted up to the tow- 
ering majesty of his perfect life upon the wings of suf- 
fering that you and J, through that suffering which 
comes to us, the same in principle, may hope, by 
following his divine example, ourselves to realize his 
blessed achievement. 

- Was it an illustration of a weak soul, this experience 
of the Master in the garden? It was not his first 
presence there. We are told by Luke that he came to 
the olive-orchard, “As he was wont.” Jesus could not 
live his earthly life without reinvigorating and reinforc- 
ing his soul through those communions with God, which 
after his struggle left him a strength equal to his day. 
He could not live that life of his apart from that divine 
fellowship which lent its loyal sympathy and help to 
him in those strenuous hours of his spiritual wrestling. 
No more can we. It is not weakness for a soul, having 
accepted the will of God, to require time in order to ac- 
quiesce in that will. Jesus in'the garden, Jesus in the 
hour of temptation in the wilderness, Jesus in a hundred 
other experiences of his earthly life, was engaged in 
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this wonderful, majestic task of making his whole life, 
his entire being, respond to that perfect will of his 
Father, by virtue of which he was one with the Father. 
And the time of wrestling, of struggle, which was 
necessary in order that that might ensue, is not an il- 
lustration of weakness; it is an illustration of mighty and 
of towering strength. The soul is never so strong, 
never so majestic as when, having accepted in loving 
deference the will of God for its own, it proceeds to make 
that will operative in every department of its nature and 
compel that will to realize itself in whatever circum- 
stances may approach or defy the soul. 

See that magnificent ship in the midst of the ocean! 
Waves are running and rolling mountain-high. The 
storm is a fearful sight; fearful, yet grand. Tell me, 
is it a sign of weakness because the majestic ship bows 
to the white-capped waves and plows through them, one 
by one? Is it a sign of weakness because the mag- 
nificent greyhound of the sea is for the time being tossed 
here and there? No, it is strength, for all the while, 
in the presence of the very teeth of the tempest that 
great ship moves, slowly to be sure, but still moves 
toward its desired haven. You could not have the ad- 
miration for that ship as you see her in the land-locked 
harbor, simply tugging at her anchor-chains, which comes 
to you as you see her breasting and buffeting the 
mountain-high waves, and still all the while in the teeth of 
the storm pursuing the determination and executing the 
will of the man who stands at the helm. 

The same thing is true in human life. It 
is true in the life of Jesus Christ. The time which 
is required to bring our whole soul into sweet 
and holy fellowship with the will of our God which we 
have accepted as our own, is a time which requires for 
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some of us three score years and ten, and the very length 
of time is the indication, not of our weakness, but of our 
strength. And therefore we must think of our Christ 
in the olive-orchard, with the dark night around him, 
except as the silver rays of the moon dispelled its gloom, 
as he bowed in prayer and uttered that passion of his 
soul in the ear of is God, not as in weakness but as 
in strength. It seems to me that, next to the hour of 
his crucifixion, it is the most magnificent hour of his 
life, because it reveals the marvelous power, the wonder- 
ful strength, the divine might of the soul which has so 
thoroughly put itself into sympathy with its God that 
it can compel, ‘““Thy will be done” to reach entirely around 
its life. 

But what was it, let us ask ourselves, what was it 
which in this hour occasioned the recoil of the soul of 
Jesus? Certainly in a small measure it was the recoil 
from the anticipated and dreaded physical suffering. It 
is not a sign of weakness that one dreads pain and 
physical suffering. And the finer the organization, the 
more keen and quick will be the dread and the recoil. 
But far, far beyond that, there was in the heart of Jesus 
Christ a recoil from the exhibition of moral iniquity 
which rose before his eyes as he realized that he, the 
friend of the world, was by the enemies of the world 
and of himself to be deprived of his life in order to 
sate their anger and their revenge. Rising before him 
with all the wonderful expanse of horizon, he could see 
the world. He saw the struggle which must ensue 
before the kingdom could come, the ill will of the Jews; 
and there discerned the power of the forces against the 
kingdom, with those in sympathy with it; and as he saw 
the terrible conflict which must ensue before the millen- 
nium could dawn, the storm be past and the calm be 
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realized again, as it passed before his vision, his fine soul 
recoiled. “If it be possible,” “If it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me.” 

It has been beautifully said that this is an illustration 
of every man’s nature. “For if it were engraved in 
letters of a scale which represents absolute power those 
words, “Thou must,’ the human soul would still exclaim 
‘If it be possible.’ But the supreme glory of this hour 
rests in the fact the possible is made subordinate to the 
will of God.” . “If it be possible . . .* never- 
theless.” An apparent contradiction, but really a most 
intimate union, a most sacred fellowship. It is going 
on in our lives all the while. Every true soul is pray- 
ing with one breath, “If it be possible;’’ with the other 
breath, “Nevertheless.” 

It is a characteristic of our lives that we must either 
have increasingly more or increasingly less of anything 
which is ours. It is either slipping away from our grasp 
or it is becoming more and more completely in our pos- 
session, and as it comes more and more completely in 
our possession, it approaches many, many times upon the 
wing of suffering. 

A mother looks at her child and says, “My child, at 
least, is my own and will forever be my own.” Will 
the child forever be your own? Neglect your child. 
Take your mother-heart and feed it not upon the manna 
of beautiful and holy service for the child, but upon the 
flesh-pots of social life. Forget your duties as a 
mother, and after a while come back. Is the child still 
yours? Notas the child was yours before that depleted 
character rendered that unfaithful service to it. The 
child becomes less and less your own and more and more 
the possession of any faithful soul who in your stead will 
act as mother to the child. On the other hand, pour 
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your mother-life more and more completely into the life 
of your child. Make that child’s life your own. Every 
day a sacrifice and every day a song, because the sac- 
rifice is possible, and then come back again and ask 
yourself this question, “Is the child my own? Yes, 
more and more completely my own, in proportion as I 
have been willing to sacrifice and suffer for it.” 

The same thing with relation to truth A man 
says, “Some things are at least settled.” There is ab- 
solutely nothing which is settled, so far as we are con- 
cerned. Your most fundamental beliefs are either be- 
coming more and more unsettled or more and more 
settled in your life. They are either more completely 
yours or less completely yours. A man says, “I hold 
this to be true. It is one of the most fundamental be- 
liefs of my life.” Well, believe that fundamental 
belief for a time. Let other cares approach your life 
and exercise an influence over you. Let that one great 
belief mold your life for a season. Then come back, 
and your “I believe” is hollow, it is sounding brass, it 
is tinkling cymbal. The bravest thing that a man can 
do in the world is to bring his truth, which is ever on 
the move, on the march, and make it more and more 
completely his own. He does it through patience and 
through sacrifice which often calls for keen, for quick 
suffering. 

Now what is true of this relationship is true of every 
other. Our characters are either becoming more and 
more completely our own or less and less completely our 
own, in proportion as through the blessed fellowship of 
suffering we beat them out as Jesus Christ was beating 
his out in the Garden, or, turning away from the strong 
requirements of our God for ug, feed ourselves with less 
nutritious food. 
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With these principles in our minds, let us remember 
one thing more, and that is that we, ourselves, are con- 
scious of our suffering and that the great world about us 
is obtuse. It is the pathos of life that our friends are 
sleeping while we are suffering, that those who seem to 
be awake are only our enemies and our God. It is the 
comfort of life that when the human eye is overcome 
with weariness and sinks in slumber, the eye that never 
sleeps is still upon us. When we cry, “If it be possible 

nevertheless,” there comes into our lives out 
Bf his divine fulness and from the heart of his heavenly 
sympathy grace equal to the day. 

Do you remember that word of the Gospel of 
John, concerning Jesus with relation to the conclusion of 
his experience in the orchard of olives? It says this: 
“Jesus . . . went forth.” Given him in that holy 
hour the strength which he needed, the will of God which 
he had accepted for himself had been wound around his 
entire being again. And he “went forth.’ No exper- 
ience could daunt him now. He was ready for the in- 
evitable. He faced it with that calm trust and firm as- 
surance, with that majestic courage, which will char- 
acterize always those who, like him, have learned to pray 
the heart’s great desire, “If it be possible,” and then con- 
fess the heart’s great purpose, “Nevertheless.” 

Because we cannot interpret each other’s experiences 
we do not often realize the paths we are treading. Some 
sleep while others suffer, but this is the great and 
courageous lesson which comes out of the life of Christ 
in this experience, namely, that it was the essential de- 
velopment and crown of his character which brought 
him to the orchard of olives. That, although the dis- 
ciples were slumbering, still He whose he was and whom 
he served was eternally awake and ministered to him 
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in that holy hour by permitting him to reinvigorate his 
purpose and reinforce his love and recommit himself to 
those arms which would not let him go and to that Father 
who sent him out with majestic resolution to his ex- 
perience yonder, forsaken by friends, cursed by enemies, 
to die upon the cross. 

Is there any lesson for personal life in this hour which 
Jesus spent in the darkness in the orchard of olives? It 
depends upon whether your life can feel the iron point of 
any personal suffering. If so, to-day, whether it be 
suffering of soul or suffering of circumstance, remember 
that this life builds itself on suffering, completes itself 
through suffering, spiritual life even as temporal life. 

But though spiritual life complet itself through suf- 
fering, it completes itself by being taken up into the loving 
arms of the tender and the affectionate God, who, as we 
pray to him our heart’s passion,.f‘If it be possible,” and 
our heart’s purpose, “Nevertheless,” will breathe back 
into our souls a strength which shal be adéquate to any 
emergency, a power which shall be superior to any earthly 
opposition, a certainty which shall never Stion and 
an outcome which shall be for trustwug sould not only 
peace but assurance, that one day your suffeging, like 
Christ’s, may be a golden stair over which hea pao to 
the rest that remains for the people of God. 

Nehemiah Boynton. 


JESUS BETRAYED 


JOHN 18: 1-14 


“When Jesus had spoken these words he went forth with his dis- 
ciples over the brook Kidron,” etc. 


Every sentry selected for duty about the headquarters 
of the Saviour had fallen asleep on the night chosen for 
his betrayal. He had kept his prayer-watch alone save 
as he was attended by heavenly guards. It was the alert 
ears of the leader which had caught the sound of the ap- 
proach of the enemy, and he had barely time to awaken 
his drowsy followers when the torches of the foe flashed 
among the foliage of the garden of Gethsemane. 
Weighty as were the transactions of this crisis, they suc- 
ceeded each other so swiitly that we have a moving 
picture rather than single detached events. 

The features of the scene which stand out in relief are: 

I. The Satanic and sacrilegious treachery of the chief 
conspirator. “Whomsoever I shall kiss, that is he.” 
Up to the very bosom and lips of the Master the traitor 
crept, and with the symbol of love expressed the poison 
of his heart on the hallowed face of Jesus. In early 
Eden there crawled a serpent and whispered to the inno- 
cent ears of our frail parents the viperous blasphemy 
which was the cause of their undoing. Into a holier 
spot there came one in human form, a skilled disciple of 
that ancient traitor, to drag even the Lord of earth from 
the garden gateway to heaven. The first fall fertilized 
the flowers of the sinful heart of one of Christ’s own fol- 
lowers far away. The fruit was of a full-fledged en- 
vencmed form. 
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A great many niceties of argument have been used to 
account for the conduct of Judas. The subtleties of sin 
far surpass in actuality the palliating subterfuges of every 
plausible defence. The self-deceptions of men who are 
endeavoring to bore through life on a lower level than 
they ought are kaleidoscopic in variety. A theological 
student justified himself for preaching the sermons of 
other men on the ground that they were better for the 
audience than any he could write. Later on, after his 
expulsion from the seminary, this same man worked him- 
self into a community where he practised immorality and 
posed as‘a persecuted servant of Christ. He has kept a 
similar delusive and diabolical course over a long period 
of years. 

Sin unchecked soon becomes shameless. Professed 
Christians who wallow in the mire of error quickly come 
to defend their outrageous follies openly. The awful 
thing is that they do not all have the awakening which 
Judas had before his own career ended, nor do they have 
the grace to say, “I have sinned in that I betrayed inno- 
cent blood.” They go down to death with their souls 
stamped with the unbroken seal of error. There are a 
good many modern spiritist and pseudo-science cults 
which are luring people to the spiritual quicksands where 
Judas sank and tried to drag the Saviour of the world. 

Even Jesus, with a forecast upon the world’s sin and 
with the weight of it upon his spirit, seemed startled by 
this brazen refnement of treachery: “‘Judas, betrayest 
thou the Son of man with a kiss?” Such an admoni- 
tion would have held back a horde of Oriental robbers 
from slaughter, but it did not daunt this man who had 
eaten bread with his victim, but a few hours before, as a 
privileged guest. 

Sacrilege is close to shamelessness in every realm of 
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life. They belong to the same species. “Now Judas 
also, which betrayed him, knew the place: for Jesus oft- 
times resorted thither with his disciples.” This spot 


was hallowed by many secret communings of the Master 
with his followers. It was here that they held converse 
of heavenly things, where their hearts had often burned 
within them as they listened in the evening hours, after 
days of ministry, to the Son of God. The sullen, mer- 
cenary Judas knew why Christ had gone to the accus- 
tomed trysting-ground at this time. The praying-place 
was the spot where even the most depraved soul could 
reckon on meeting his Lord. The man of Kerioth had 
cunning enough to know that his Leader was heavy- 
hearted, and he ran no risk in reasoning as to where he 
would bring up. He would goto pray. Judas broke in 
upon Jesus engaged in the sacred service of communing 
with his heavenly Father. 

The agreed signal with the soldiers was a kiss. The 
traitor added a significant word: “Whomsoever I shall 
kiss, that is he; take him, and lead him away safely.” 
“Take him :’’—this was a downright decision, registered 
and irrevocable. The work of betrayal was finished down 
to its details. Judas got his money in hand and he put 
his seal upon the contract. He had covenanted with the 
enemies of Christ and they had weighed out the silver 
to him. He hands over his Lord: “That is he; take 
him.” These sentences were meant to bind the bargain 
deliberately and do not indicate an excited, sudden stroke 
of evil. 

Friend, do not try to find defences for Judas, but look 
to it lest an unhallowed purpose, a foul growth of hate, 
may lead you to a shameless and sacrilegious handing 
over your Lord to his foes. Do not propagate the ser- 
pentine brood of Judas Iscariot. 
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lI. The significance of soldiers as accomplices in the 
betrayal of Jesus. |The presence of soldiers in the com- 
pany of those who came to arrest Jesus, while an added 
evidence of malignant purpose, may also be an explana- 
tion of the reason for the peculiar and aggravated form 
of the‘treachery. 

It would seem as though the Master was well enough 
known in Jerusalem so that men who had long been 
seeking to kill him would not require to have him pointed 
out. All they needed was to be told where he could be 
found at a favorable time. We may infer that though 
the scribes and Pharisees knew Jesus well, as did most of 
the leaders among the Jews by this time, they might hesi- 
tate to go at the head of a procession and seize him them- 
selves. They had therefore in some way secured the ser- 
vices of a detachment of Roman soldiers who were sta- 
tioned at this time in the citadel. | These men and their 
commander may have been newcomers in the region, per- 
haps had just been transferred from some frontier garri- 
son post in far-away Britain or Gaul. They would not 
be familiar with the sacred form of the Nazarene. Some 
one must pilot these rough men to their victim. There 
must be no mistake. It was rather a questionable pro- 
ceeding under the circumstances to allow the military to 
interfere in this local controversy of religion. There- 
fore the steps must be carefully taken. Thus it was, I 
presume, that the sign of a kiss was agreed upon, by 
which Judas was to distinguish his Master to the invading 
band. They might not otherwise in the confusion 
separate him from his followers. The use of this sym- 
bol of affection to mark his former Lord must have been 
suggested by Judas. Even the brutal Roman regulars 
would have shrunk from making such a proposition. 

Can it be that the traitor found some comfort in the 
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fact that he uttered no word at the time of the arrest? 
Men committing such crimes often use as some solace 
to their souls the slightest concession they make to 
decency, or the most trivial incident which seems to leave 
something undone in the way of horrible completion. 
There was no need of speech. Nothing could add to the 
sealing of the compact of blood by a kiss. | We say we 
said nothing. Yet we have given our. sanction—ay, 
been the principals in great conspiracies without a whis- 
per. Many a man has sold his soul with the look of his 
eye, the turn of his head, the raising of a finger. Peter 
denied his Lord by vocal lips; Judas betrayed the same 
Master without uttering a word save the familiar one of 
affection he had so long been accustomed to use—‘‘Rab- 
bi.” Signs are Satan’s code, as well as speech, and si- 
lence may be the final seal of his bargains. 

It was before Romans, soldiers, strangers, as well as 
in the presence of comrades and countrymen, that Judas 
betrayed Jesus by the sacred symbols of friendship. 

It was not left, however, for the traitor alone to 
identify Christ. He did it himself. “Whom seek ye? 
They answered him, Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus saith 
unto them, I am he.”’ 

Let us now notice one of the secondary values of this 
exact identification and also the significance of the pres- 
ence of these troopers. The annals of the Roman army 
must somewhere have contained the files of that night’s 
proceedings. The register of the guard-house of Jeru- 
salem described the arrest of one Jesus of Nazareth: 
his stature, the color of his hair and eyes, the circum- 
stances of his capture and the crime with which he was 
charged. These facts, as well as those later ones of the 
crucifixion, were spread upon the official records of the 
Roman Empire. It was the saine with the resurrection 
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of Jesus, when guards were posted to keep watch. It 
was the awful completeness of the scenes of Calvary 
which made them capable of verification, and which 
probably accounted for the rapid spread of the gospel 
story and helped its acceptance. Every soldier and cen- 
turion who had to do with Jesus knew who his victim 
was. These men could tell the sad tale of the betrayal 
and the death, and were witnesses of the resurrection. It 
was all burnt into their minds; and even the treachery of 
Judas would be a familiar narrative of the camps and 
barracks of the East. The veteran warrior, with a shud- 
der, might tell the new recruit of this scene which oc- 
curred on his watch in Jerusalem. In the cells of glad- 
iators and martyrs the historic legend would spread. 
Thus the participation of the army in these events of the 
last days of Christ may have been of ultimate value in 
fixing the facts incontestably against the lies of the Jews. 
The officer of the day and his soldiers, the records of the 
empire, sealed the truth in men’s hearts as well as in the 
army archives. Long after the message of Christ had 
become established some critic of the early Church may 
have searched the annals of that last year of our Lord 
and brought to light the entries on the Roman army 
registers of the scenes of Gethsemane, Calvary and of 
Joseph’s garden. Just as we confirm faith by the dis- 
coveries of the Fayoum MSS. or the Teaching of 
the Apostles, so the scholarly minds of Church Fathers 
may have attacked the problem of the gospel story to 
strengthen the wavering hearts or troubled questioners 
among their fellows. The soldier’s memory is a 
museum, and on his marches he bore the message of the 
cross as well as of the eagle. 

lll. The allied arms of the enemy held at bay for the 
safety of saints. Another reason why Christ identified 
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himself to the troopers was that they might make no mis- 
take, nor do violence to his followers. | Even after Judas 
had given the sign it seems as though there was some 
doubt in the minds of the soldiers as to which was the 
person they sought. Perhaps there was something in- 
credible in such treachery, so that they suspected some 
trap and hesitated to go ahead. 

But there was a more powerful occasion for their halt- 
ing as soon as they attempted to lay hands on their victim. 
“When therefore he said unto them, I am he, they went 
backward, and fell to the ground.” There was but brief 
time to spend in teaching the world-forces that Jesus 
was Lord, but he paused for one short lesson, and the 
fierce soldiery lay prostrate before him in the sight of the 
crowd in the background. This would make them wary 
in their conduct, and stir their consciences and set them 
whirring during all the subsequent scenes, as well as make 
them dread what might happen. 

It was a last message for the traitor also. “And 
Judas also, which betrayed him, was standing with them.” 
He had lined up with the soldiers now; he was in their 
shelter, perhaps he thought. But he with them went 
down at the look and word of the Master. The chief 
conspirator and his accomplices were put on the defen- 
sive. Judas saw ina flash that his work had failed; his 
cowardly crew were beaten from the start. He could 
realize, for the moment, perhaps, the awful mistake he 
had made. Even the legionaries witnessed his down- 
fall and discomfiture. He could not deliver his hostage. 
Perhaps he had even betrayed the Roman guard or 
brought them to an ambush. 

After this momentary warning and notice to mankind 
that he still retained his power, that they were not deal- 

‘ing with one who had lost the secret of his skill and divine 
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authority and attributes, Jesus suffered the world-allies 
to take their course. They had received a severe shock, 
but now they could go on their way; only the faithful 
followers of Christ must not be harmed. “If therefore 
ye seek me, let these go their way: that the word might 
be fulfilled which he spake, Of those whom thou hast 
given me I lost not one.” Judas among the armed men 
was not so safe as Jesus’ disciples, even in that hour of 
darkness. 

The painful detail sometimes becomes the preservative 
of exact evidence. Minute facts and incidents are ar- 
chives. The careful fulfilment of Scripture, as well as 
the record of the historian, are watermarks of inspired 
events. “Jesus therefore knowing all the things that were 
coming upon him,” in the midst of his personal grief and 
the vision of future suffering, as well as conscious of the 
weight of the world’s sin, took each step with unerring 
tenderness and fidelity to all the vast interests of his heart 
and the world. The minute Scripture prophecy was re- 
ferred to and fulfilled and checked up even on the way to 
the cross. The beloved personal friends were not for- 
gotten in the crises of the universal sacrifice of the Lamb 
of God. They were unmolested by the might which 
would strike down the heir of the throne of heaven. The 
troopers did not dare molest those who were exempted by 
the terms of surrender of the Nazarene. They ought to 
have remembered their guarantee of safe-conduct when 
they were tempted to flee from his side. | No power could 
have hurt them if they had chosen to follow their Leader 
to Calvary. This privilege had been secured for them. 
They ought to have availed themselves of it. To how 
many of us has this passport of safety been issued in 
carrying on our Lord’s work and in standing with him 
in his hour of trial, if we only knew it! ’ 
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The disciples were saved for service. There is always 
a stipulation when Christ calls any man for special hard- 
ship that there shall be corresponding protection. 
Among heathen people and in the inhospitable climes the 
missionaries of the gospel have had marked immunities. 
Man is immortal when detailed to duty by his Master. 
“Let these go their way’? has been the command heard 
again and again by princes and oppressors concerning 
many a humble subject and servant of Christ, who was 
the herald of an unseen King. 

iV. The surrender of the Saviour of the world. 
Christ was not captured; he gave himself up in the ful- 
ness of his power. He manifested it at this last limit of 
his missionary service. It shone forth in the scenes 
which followed the crucifixion, the rending of the temple 
veil and the resurrection of the dead. The divine life 
flashed out all along the stations of the cross. 

“Put up the sword into the sheath,” was Christ’s an- 
nouncement to his disciples that the time had come for 
him to be sacrificed. He did not need their swords. 
They did not require them; he had provided for their 
safety. Peter could not quite rest content with what his 
Master had done, so he thrust at a braggart slave. But 
it was a useless stroke. The man was only a scullion of 
the high priest, and bigger men were behind him and re- 
sponsible for the deed. | The armed soldiers were making 
the arrest. Peter, like many another man, comes to the 
rescue at the wrong time and hits the middle man instead 
of waiting in faith to deal with the real offenders. -Mat- 
thew records these significant words of Christ at this 
time: ‘Put up again thy sword into its place: for all they 
that take the sword shall perish with the sword.” If 
men do not have back of them the Master’s command 
and commission of service, all their individual revenges 
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will react. If one is unsheltered by a great purpose of 
righteousness and a divine call, his appeal to force will be 
a boomerang blow in his own face. 

The uselessness of the attempt at rescue by the disciples 
and the voluntariness of Christ’s surrender are seen when 
we read the words: “Or thinkest thou that I cannot 
beseech my Father, and he shall even now send me more 
than twelve legions of angels?” The resort to violence 
was needless and childish. There was an army corps of 
angels for every apostle, if need were. The twelfth, 
which might have been Judas’ guard, was now on the 
other side. The eleven faithful have the traitor’s legion. 
He must look now to his friends on their faces yonder. 
He has lined up and lain down with them. 

But the time had come that the steps outlined by Script- 
ure must be taken—the footprints of the path to Calvary 
filled in. ‘““The cup which the Father hath given me, shall 
I not drink it?” This final word to his followers pre- 
pared the way for the march to the cross. Christ gave 
himself up; “So the band and the chief captain, and the 
officers of the Jews, seized Jesus and bound him, and led 
him to Annas first.” 

The reserves which Christ refused for himself are still 
ours. But beyond these the ascended Lord captains a 
mighty host in behalf of his servants. These are under 
arms always and under his orders. But the ministry of 
men is more precious to our Lord than the attendance of 
angels. It is the loyal legion of earth whom Christ loves. 
He did not forget his friends. The dark treachery of 
one who was once in his company did not make his hand 
unsteady to help or his heart to shield his followers. His 
feeblest saints and servants are still his care as well as his 
chosen companions. 

William Rogers Campbell. 
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Matt. 26: 57-68 


“And they that had taken Jesus led him away to the house of 
Caiaphas the high priest,” etc. 


The death of Jesus by crucifixion was not an accident. 
His disciples believed that he died thus in fulfilment of 
an unalterable divine purpose. They saw and proclaimed 
that purpose as the supreme revelation of mercy for sin- 
ners. He was “delivered up by the determinate counsel 
and foreknowledge of God.” 

To the student of history, even if he leaves the super- 
natural out of the account, the crucifixion was no less 
inevitable. In it the collision culminated between dying 
Judaism and dawning Christianity. Each one of the 
Gospels was written from its opening sentence with the 
crucifixion in full view. The story of Jesus might have 
been written if he had died a natural death. But it 
would not be the gospel. For that, the crucifixion is as 
necessary as the incarnation. 

And the climax of the record is this scene in the high 
priest’s house, where Jesus and Caiaphas faced each 
other. These were the chief actors in the drama of the 
world’s redemption. Caiaphas slew Jesus; and Jesus, by 
dying, rose victorious to destroy what Caiaphas stood 
for. Beside that scene, Judas, the Sanhedrin, Pilate and 
his soldiers were subordinates merely; the betrayal in 
Gethsemane, the trial before the Jewish court, the 
sentence in the Roman hall of judgment and the cruci- 
fixion itself were only incidents. 
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The meaning of that hour in the house of Caiaphas is 
to be found in the answers to these three questions: 

I. What did Jesus destroy? Not the religion of the 
Jews, the Law, as it was called. That, he reiterated with 
persistent earnestness, he came to fulfil, not to destroy. 
That is ever essential to humanity. His disciples said 
that in his own person he perfectly represented it. 

But the law of life which God had manifested through 
holy men moved by the Holy Spirit had come to be 
identified with words rather than with deeds and disposi- 
tions. It had come to be taken possession of by an or- 
ganization, crystallized into ceremonies, officially and au- 
thoritatively interpreted by scribes. | Reason had been 
taken captive in the name of God by men who claimed to 
represent his authority over men’s conscience, will and 
affections. These men knew the law. They said that 
the common people, who did not know it, were accursed. 
The temple was the center of their system. The official 
interpretation of the Scriptures, cumbered with traditions, 
was made to take the place of the law of life through the 
tyranny of perverted conscience over its minutest move- 
ments. Worship was made a means of support for a 
privileged class. | God’s house of prayer, Jesus said, had 
been made a den of thieves. And those who suffered by 
degradation and attendant physical miseries of being 
under the dominion of perverted law did not know what 
oppressed them. Many of them were devoted to their 
oppressors; and the only deliverance they longed for was 
to be set free from Roman rule, which would probably 
have increased their miseries. |For they had shown 
themselves to be incapable of self-government under the 
political organization which they either idolized or feared. 

We see, then, what Jesus found it his mission to destroy 
when he came to know that he was the Messiah. And 
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even without supernatural prescience it would seem that 
he must have felt that a violent death was always im- 
minent in the accomplishment of his work. For the 
highest good that the people knew was wrapped in the 
system he was to overthrow; and he was compelled to 
seem to antagonize the highest and holiest convictions of 
those he sought to deliver, controlled by those whom he 
opposed. » Jesus destroyed the entire Jewish system of 
organized religion; the temple whose veil was rent apart 
when he was crucified; the priesthood that ministered in 
the temple; the sacrifices and ritual through which the 
people worshiped God; the Sabbath and the sacred writ- 
ings, so far as they were related to the temple worship. 
He overthrew the Judaism which in the name of God 
held in its relentless grasp the reason and conscience of 
men. 

Il. What did Caiaphas defend? He sought to pro- 
tect what the most religious and patriotic people in the 
nation held most sacred. We may admit that their con- 
sciences were perverted, that they had come to care for 
appearances more than for character, for ritual rather 
than for life, for religious organization more than for 
holiness, for the letter more than the spirit. Yet Caia- 
phas was defending the temple whose appointed guardian 
he was; the priesthood which God had ordained, and the 
nation, which he must have foreseen would dissolve if 
its religious system should be overthrown. 

Two specific charges were brought against Jesus in his 
trial before the high priest, and both had a basis of truth. 
The first charge was that he had said he would destroy 
the temple, and erect another in its place (Mark 14:58). 
Much of his teaching had left an impression of that sort 
on those who had heard him. Had he not called the 
temple a den of thieves? Had he not plainly intimated 
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that the religious system which he came to found could 
not affiliate with Judaism, that to attempt to unite the 
two was as foolish as to sew new cloth on an old gar- 
ment, making its condition worse than before (Matt. 
9:16)? Had he not scathingly denounced the whole 
college of the priesthood, calling them hypocrites, whited 
sepulchers, blind guides, sons of hell? Had he not de- 
scribed the teaching of those who sat in Moses’ seat as 
the shutting of men out from the kingdom of heaven 
by those who would not enter in themselves (Matt: 
23:13)? The witnesses bungled in the court, but the 
judges knew what they were talking about. 

The second specific charge was that Jesus assumed an 
authority greater than that of the priest of the Most 
High God. To the first charge Jesus made no reply. 
To have answered probably would only have irritated 
further his judges without making his position more clear 
tothem. But the second charge he promptly and frankly 
acknowledged to be true. This, too, was in accordance 
with all his public teaching. He had often claimed to 
be- superior to what the Jews believed to be the highest 
and most sacred, divinely constituted authority of the 
Church. Had he not said that he was above the most 
famous of the kings of their golden age (Luke 11:31)? 
Had he not claimed to be greater than the temple and 
Lord of the Sabbath (Matt: 12:6-8)? © Had he not 
openly pronounced judgment on the chief priests as hav- 
ing higher authority than they? When, | then, 
Caiaphas put Jesus under oath and asked him if he was 
the Messiah, the Son of God, he at once replied that he 
was, and that he would appear with the power of God 
to those whose authority he had denounced (Matt. 
26: 63, 64). 

Is it any wonder that the high priest called this blas- 
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phemy, and that his associates unanimously declared 
Jesus worthy of death? Caiaphas pronounced a sentence 
already determined by him, and which he had foreseen 
was inevitable. John says that Caiaphas had uttered 
it as a prophecy by virtue of his priestly office and that 
it meant far more than he comprehended (John 
II:50-52). Jesus also had foreseen the same thing 
(Matt. 16:21). He had told his disciples repeatedly 
that the chief priests would kill him. Their tragic 
shadow had lain along his entire path to the cross. 
Caiaphas said it was expedient that Jesus should die in 
order that the whole nation might not perish: for 
Caiaphas knew that if the teaching of Jesus should pre- 
vail the whole organization of which the chief priest was - 
at the head would fall to pieces. Jesus said it was 
necessary that he should die at the hands of the chief 
priests in order to save the world. This record the dis- 
ciples always insisted on. When they told the story of 
their Master’s death, they said, “the voices of : 
the chief priests prevailed.” And they quoted Pilate’s S 
words to Jesus, “the chief priests delivered thee unto me.” 

Caiaphas, then, defended against Jesus the religious 
organization of the Jews, which they traced back to 
Moses who appointed it by the command of God; and the 
political organization, which could not survive apart from 
the religious. Caiaphas fulfilled the duty of his office 
and saved it for a time with his own life also. But he 
fulfilled the word of Jesus, “whosoever would save his 
life shall lose it”: and Jesus fulfilled the principle which 
he laid down as the only one worthy of a man, and found 
his life by losing it. 

Ill. What is the gospel? Evidently it was not 
good news to all who heard it. It brought, not peace, 
but a sword. It divided families. It kindled terrible 
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persecutions. It made brothers deliver up brothers to 
death and fathers their children. And the gospel 
wrought this havoc because it was new wine in old bottles. 

A Church which God had established claimed to hold 
truth which he had ages before imparted to it. It placed 
God’s relations with it far back in the past and insisted 
that the traditional interpretations of what he had re- 
vealed were forever binding on men. It placed power 
in the hands of priests and scribes who inherited their 
authority. Jesus said that “they bind heavy burdens 
and grievous to be borne, and lay them on men’s 
shoulders.” There can be no doubt that many of them 
were conscientious and devout men. But they were 
controlled by a system which regarded God as far re- 
moved from them, and human interpretations of his law, 
fitted perhaps for one generation, as binding on men for 
all time. Jesus said to them, “Ye leave the command- 
ment of God, and hold fast the tradition of men.” 

The gospel was the setting of men free from bondage 
to such traditions, giving sight to the spiritually blind, 
healing those broken-hearted because they had failed to 
find the consolations of God, giving liberty to those 
bruised by the imposition of traditions which their reason 
rejected. 

That is now the gospel. To those who have been 
taught that God’s revelation to men ceased forever when 
the last book of the Bible was written, the gospel of Christ 
says still, “The Comforter, even the Holy Spirit 
shall teach you all things.” To those who have been 
taught that divine authority has been handed down in 
succession to priests and can come only through them, 
the divine message still is “Where the Spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty.” To those religious teachers who 
insist on obedience to their rules as essential to salvation, 
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Christ still says, “Ye blind guides, which strain out the 
gnat, and swallow the camel.” 

The gospel is the tidings that God comes into the life 
of every man who seeks to know and do his will; that he 
imposes no laws on man which do violence to his sense 
of justice, that he does not demand of man any belief 
which contradicts his reason, and that he comes to en- 
lighten, not to condemn, to save and not to judge. It 
is the gospel of love and light and liberty. It is opposed 
conscientiously by men who hold to traditions and exalt 
institutions, and cannot believe that God speaks to any 
now except through them and appointed men who have 
preceded them. Caiaphas and his successors must claim 
to hold divine truth and to have exclusive authority to 
interpret it. Christ’s claims as represented by the pres- 
ent Holy Spirit must often seem presumptuous and dan- 
gerous to the Church and the nation. The same ele- 
ments exist to-day where Christ is preached as when in 
the flesh he taught and came in collision with the Church 
which undertook to represent God and his truth to men. 
The same conflict still goes on. 

Would men crucify Christ if he were here now in 
human form? This question is often asked. Some 
would crucify him—some who are sure they could not 
do such a deed. But Jesus would not be crucified. His 
work has advanced too far for that, though it is 
still far from being perfected. But each one must carry 
on that work in his own mind and heart in discovering 
the truth in love to himself and his fellow men. He 
must know the revealing presence of the Holy Spirit testi- 
fying of Christ through glad obedience to him. And 
the man most worthy to be trusted will say as did each of 
the disciples in the upper room when they learned that 
one of them was in the way to betray his Master, “Is it 
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Yet we live in a better time than any that is past. 
Jesus and Caiaphas are still face to face in the world. 
Caiaphas still believes that it 1s expedient for Jesus to 
die. But Jesus hath “abolished death, and brought life 
and incorruption to light through the gospel.’ Caiaphas 
is losing his power in the world; for “Christ being raised 
from the dead dieth no more; death no more hath do- 
minion over him.” 

Albert E. Dunning. 


JESUS AND PILATE 


LUKE 23: 13-26 
“And Pilate called together the chief priests and the rulers and 


the people, and said unto them, Ve brought unto me this man, as 
one that perverteth the people,” etc. 


Three times in his brief earthly life the Son of God 
stood for judgment before the sons of men. Once, at 
the dawn of day, before the solemn Sanhedrin of the 
Jews; again, in the presence of Herod, tetrarch of Galilee; 
and, last of all, before Pilate, governor of Judea. But, 
in the years which have rolled away since that tragic 
scene in the fortress of Antonia when Jesus stood before 
the governor, the Christ has forever been before the bar 
of human conscience: before assemblies as dignified as the 
Sanhedrin of old; before princes greater than the Roman 
or the Idumzan;in palaces;in peasants’ huts; everywhere 
has he been on trial. To-day, though the eye sees not 
his divine face, though the ear catches not the tones of 
his heavenly voice, still is the Christ of Galilee, the Christ 
of history, on trial before every man, and men are passing 
judgment upon him as really as did the Sanhedrin in 
Jerusalem or the governor of Judzea. 

I. The reality of man’s present judgment of Christ. 
To realize how real it is is not easy. It may quicken our 
perception and make the reality of the judgment we are 
passing upon him more vivid if we recall how real was 
the fact of Pilate’s judgment of the Saviour. In the 
presence of the Roman governor stands a friendless, 
lonely man, clothed in an old, stained, red mantle bor- 
rowed from some private soldier or cast away by its 
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owner. His back is lacerated from the blows of the 
scourge. His brow is marked by weariness and pain. 
The people laugh him to scorn. He is struck at, spit 
upon by any who choose. The object of ridicule and 
persecution, pale and worn, standing before the governor 
as a common criminal, he seems, indeed, a common man 
whom Pilate delivers to the people to be crucified. But 
it is Christ before Pilate—Christ, the long foretold Mes- 
siah; Christ of the royal line of David, at whose birth 
the morning stars sang together, before whose up- 
lifted hand the defilers fled headlong from the temple, 
whose word withered the fig-tree as though smitten by the 
blast of a furnace, whose touch flashed sight into sightless 
eyes, whose feet calmed the angry sea, whose word rob- 
bed the grave of victory, whose word or touch or look 
or very thought could have changed this Roman into 
dust. He it is who stands before Pilate, as fully in his 
power as though he were the obscure criminal he seems. 
It is for the governor to convict or acquit him. Be his 
order what it may, it shall be executed. He bids them 
scourge him; it is done. He orders him dragged to 
Herod through the streets which have so recently wit- 
nessed his triumphal entry; it is done. The King of 
kings is at the mercy of a hireling of kings. 

What was so vividly real then is real now. Christ 
stands before men, not to force himself upon them but 
to compel the utterance of their judgment. The rich 
young man who heard his invitation and weighed his 
claim and turned away, the Ethiopian officer who saw 
his face in prophecy and pondered his call and was 
baptized, and we, of to-day, who see Christ in the Bible, 
in conscience, in history, are all one in that we hear and 
judge Jesus, and accept or reject. 

If we let memory go back to that spot by the wayside 
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of life where we found the Fountain of living waters 
and were baptized into his holy name, we will recall that 
Christ was accepted by our own free choice. He stood 
at the bar of our conscience. We said, “It is the Christ; 
it is my Christ; I am his.” This is the fact of ail ex- 
perience. Men cannot be compelled to be religious. 
They may be persuaded to be Christians, but there is no 
force on earth or in heaven powerful enough to compel 
faith, or love, or consecration. God in Christ is judged, 
and accepted or rejected. | You ask how he comes to 
men, now? In the Bible, which gives us the story of 
his life, the evidence for faith; in the Church, which 
is his body and the manifestation in visible form of his 
presence in the world of men; in the lives which have 
been renewed and transformed by his entrance into the 
heart as Lord of all, and which repeat his life before 
the eyes of men; in every institution that makes for 
righteousness; in every influence that counts for God; 
in every grace of character that blossoms before men 
as the result of the spirit of Christ within the soul—in 
all these ways does he stand before the tribunal of the 
world and of the individual, now, as once he stood before 
the indifferent and unbelieving governor of Judea. We 
easily are unconscious of realities. The law of gravi- 
tation is ever present, ever operative, yet we think not 
of it. The forces of the natural world are busy work- 
ing the miracle of every springtide, but we forget how 
daily their mysterious power is in constant exercise 
around us. The rod in the hand of Moses represented 
the invincible power of Moses’ God, but the ruler of 
Egypt did not and would not believe it. Saul of Tarsus 
in his persecution of the Church was contending not with 
flesh and blood but with the unconquerable Christ, yet 
he knew it not. So, daily and hourly, we face in every 
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call to duty, in every expression of the presence of God 
among men, in every experience of life, Jesus Christ and 
his call to decision. There is no neutral spot in God’s 
universe where one is free from the arresting call of the 
Holy Spirit to face and judge the Saviour of the world. 
Ina sense, there is but one Calvary in history; in another, 
Christ is hourly crucified by every one who rejects him. 
In a sense, there is but one triumphal entry of Christ 
into Jerusalem; in another, his triumph is hourly repeated 
as he enters the heart that judges and accepts him. 
Moral neutrality is a moral impossibility. All moral 
decisions are present-day crucifixions or coronations 
of the Son of God. 

II. The comprehensiveness of our judgment of 
Christ.  Pilate’s judgment of Christ comprehended 
heaven and earth. It swept into its circle, first of all, 
Christ himself. What Pilate’s decision meant for Christ 
must be forever sealed to us. We do know, however, 
that it meant for him shame, humiliation before men, 
physical torture and mental agony. The Roman’s spear- 
point is our best commentary on the sufferings of Jesus. 
It opened his side and showed that he died of a broken 
heart. It was Pilate who made possible such suffering 
for Christ. But we almost forget what Pilate’s judg- 
ment meant for Christ when we think what it meant for 
the governor himself. In this judgment on Christ he 
judged and condemned himself. Within his reach was 
honor from men and God. __ Had he been true to his con- 
victions and acquitted Christ, he would have stood in 
history as one of the noblest and truest of men, and, in 
the sight of God, as the friend of Christ, for his sake 
meeting the reproaches of the people and the possible loss 
of worldly honor. This was the supreme opportunity 
of Pilate’s life, but, in his adverse judgment of the Christ, 
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it came only to be worse than flung away, leaving the 
false and cowardly Roman an outcast before man and 
God. He judged Christ. He also, in the words which 
condemned him, spoke his own eternal shame and sor- 
row and death. This twofold result is true of every 
judgment we pass on Christ. It brings him joy or sor- 
row, honor or shame. By no possibility can the effect 
of our judgment fall short of him. Sooner and more 
keenly than the most sensitive or loving heart on earth 
feels the joy or pain of another’s word or act does Christ 
feel the judgment of men. The final touch and effect 
of all we say or do or think reaches even unto God. 
Whatever touches God, touches ourselves; and so it is 
that our judgment of him takes on the awful seriousness 
of a judgment of self and a sealing of destiny. Be- 
lieving, we are not condemned; believing not, we are 
condemned already. But in this circle of comprehensive 
judgment which sweeps around man and God are in- 
cluded all whom we touch in the various relations of 
life. Pilate swept into the influence of his act many 
associated with him. His wife, what of her? So 
moved by the bearing and words of Christ that she 
sought, however feebly, to influence her husband to acquit 
him, might she not have been not far from the kingdom 
of God? To what fathomless depths of sorrow and 
woe may not her husband’s curt and heartless judgment 
have swept her? To what heights of trust and devotion 
might not his open and loyal acknowledgment of Christ 
have lifted her? The officers near him in official and 
friendly relations, what of them? Among them were 
thoughtful men, already, no doubt, somewhat touched 
by the revelation of Christ’s character, who had heard 
him preach and, who, now, by some exhibition of de- 
votion to him as noble and stirring as would have been 
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that of their chief, would have quickly sprung to his 
side with zeal and courage. What possible James or 
John or Peter Pilate prevented from being born among 
these men we cannot know, as we cannot tell how much 
of unbelief and indifference his act produced. Here, 
too, was the great mass of unthinking people, wanting but 
a resolute leader to bring many among them into the light 
of truth. Where is the standard by which to measure 
what Pilate’s judgment meant? It needs no prophet’s 
eyes to see it sweeping on and on, making bad men worse 
and doubters more doubting still, until it breaks at last 
against the very gates of heaven, in the sad and awful 
cry of souls lost to God. 

The comprehensiveness of Pilate’s judgment of the 
Christ was not due to his official position simply, al- 
though this gave added significance to his act, As we 
measure the meaning of men’s judgment of Christ, his 
stands not alone in the immense circle of its effect. When 
man is judge and Christ is judged the result is beyond 
computation. The more influential or eminent the man, 
the more far-reaching his verdict; yet no obscurity, no 
limitation can make it other than eternal in its signifi- 
cance. The father shapes his son’s opinion of God and 
the Bible; the mother, her daughter’s; the friend, his com- 
rade’s. Asa Bullard, in his Incidents in a Busy Life, 
tells us of a census of their neighborhood he and his 
mother made as they sat one night beside the fire and 
thought over the people living near them. Reviewing 
the religious condition of the children in ninety-eight 
families in their neighborhood, they found that, of the 
children over fifteen years of age, in twenty-seven fami- 
lies in which both parents were professing Christians, 
sixty-eight per cent. were Christians; in nineteen families 
where one parent was a professing Christian, thirty-three 
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per cent. were Christians; and in fifty-two families where 
neither parent was a professing Christian only nine and 
one-third per cent. were Christians, and not one of them 
until after leaving the home and coming under positive 
religious influence elsewhere. Such facts show that every 
_ life creates an atmosphere, the nature of which is deter- 
mined by the man’s judgment on the Christ-—an atmos- 
phere which some one lives in and which shapes thought 
and life for him and others. 

III. The motives which prompt the adverse judgment 
of Christ. They were not great, they are never great. 
Pilate: it was cowardice. He knew Christ was inno- 
cent of the charges against him, but he feared the people. 
The people: it was thoughtlessness. They considered 
no evidence; they echoed the cry whispered in their ears 
by cunning priests. The priests: it was hatred. Angry, 
suspicious, revengeful, hating him because he hated their 
sins, the cross was the exponent of their pitiless hostility 
to Christ. | Cowardice, thoughtlessness, hate! These 
are still the motives back of the adverse judgment of 
Christ. On the side of Christ there is no reason for 
man’s adverse judgment. _Pilate’s confession, “I found 
no fault in him,’ has been called the confession of his- 
tory. No sincere man can point out a fault in the char- 
acter of Jesus. The burden of the adverse judgment 
is, then, the burden of guilt. It has no noble or just 
reason. In general terms, it is the most cowardly and 
thoughtless and unreasonable position a man can take. 
To-day, the rejection of Jesus is as much more wicked 
than that of Pilate as the light of Christian revelation is 
brighter now than then, and is as much more compre- 
hensive in its effects as society is more complex now than 


then. 
Christ before Pilate! Instinctively we think of 
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another scene. Pilate before Christ! The prisoner is 
now the judge, the ragged mantle of the soldier has given 
place to the dazzling robes of his eternal kingship; the 
crown of thorns to the diadem of his glory; the broken 
reed to the scepter of his world-wide power. Pilate be- 
fore Christ! What then? You and I before Christ! 
What then? 
John E. Tuttle. 


JESUS CRUCIFIED AND BURIED 


LUKE 23: 35-53 


“Christ died for our sins according to the scriptures.”’—1 Cor. 15:3. 


Our most reverent study can approach the scene on 
Calvary only with shrinking. It is ground too holy even 
for bared head and unshod feet. Modern civilization 
seeks to make capital execution painless for the victim, 
and sternly forbids accompaniments which could increase 
the disgrace. Crucifixion represented the opposite ex- 
treme. It is hardly possible for us to realize the horror 
and detestation which it inspired in humane hearts, or 
the malignant brutality exhibited and encouraged by in- 
human hate. But nineteen centuries ago One was lifted 
upon the cross, and from that hour it has been trans- 
figured. Its very form is sacred. It stirs the holiest 
and tenderest emotions. Jn it the preacher finds his 
mightiest plea, the theologian his deepest study, the 
young believer his inspiration, the aged saint his title to 
the coronation of heaven. Here is what angels desired 
to look into, the consummation of God’s revelation of 
himself, the great work of the incarnate Son, the ground 
of pardon and hope for each sinner and for the race. 
The actual instrument of wood raised the sufferer but a 
few feet from the ground; but the cross of Christ, in 
which we glory, towers alike o’er the wrecks of time and 
its sublimest achievements. Some part of its power we 
may hope to realize afresh as we draw near to-day. 

I. The death of Christ displays a divine sharing of 
human suffering. 

We find with relief that the evangelists pass over the 
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physical agonies of the crucifixion. Their account is 
strangely simple and utterly calm, as if a great awe held 
the hand, while the soul shielded its eyes from these pains 
of more than flesh and blood. From the lips of Jesus 
himself we have the single word of distress, “I thirst;” 
showing that the divine Sufferer has not sheltered him- 
self in any superhuman refuge from mortal pangs. All 
the agony was as real to him as to the victims who hung 
by his side. A yet deeper significance belongs to the 
pains endured by our Lord in his life and death. We 
see God, in his Son, suffering for the sins of others, sins 
committed against himself. It is natural to look upon 
the Deity as lifted above such trials as are common to 
man. Shall earth have power to distress heaven? Shall 
weak, wretched mortality disturb the crystal sea about the 
throne of the Infinite and Eternal? But if such un- 
troubled bliss be his, we have no Father in heaven. An 
earthly parent suffers in his child’s most childish tears; 
we would not think God’s pity less than man’s. With us, 
also, many of our noblest and holiest experiences come 
through fellowship in others’ suffering. |Our best good- 
ness requires us not merely to be sorry for those in dis- 
tress, but also to struggle and suffer with them, perhaps 
to suffer for them, often to take upon ourselves something 
of the cost of sins which we have not shared. Philosophy 
may declare it derogatory for the Deity to feel pain, and 
inconsistent with the idea of the Absolute and the Infinite. 
But when we are led out to Calvary we behold a divine 
capacity—an exposure—to suffer on account of man’s 
sins which appals us. 


See, from his head, his hands, his feet, 
Sorrow and love flow mingled down; 

Did e’er such love and sorrow meet, 
Or thorns compose so rich a crown? 
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It has always been thus with God. Christ is “the 
Lamb that hath been slain from the foundation of the 
world.” Does the mystery of human suffering yet re- 
main? At least its bitterness and despair are taken away. 
It is better to sorrow with Christ’s sympathy than to be 
happy without him. 

Il. The death of Christ was his own choice. 

When he determined the plan by which he would es- 
tablish the kingdom of God upon earth, he chose the risks 
involved in disappointing the hopes and thwarting the 
desires of the people. He came from the temptation with 
heart bared to hunger, thirst and weariness, to homeless- 
ness, misunderstanding, rejection, hate. The largest 
popular favor never deceived him into expecting a lot 
made easy by success. But in all the story is no hint of 
trial sought or pain self-inflicted. To scourge the body 
or court the cruelty of men is not to be partaker in the 
sufferings of Christ. Nothing in the human conditions 
of his ministry necessitated a violent fate. Often enough 
deadly hands were reached out against him, but as often 
he avoided them—the rage of his own Nazareth, Herod’s 
bloody sword, the plots of Jerusalem. ‘My time is not 
yet come,” he seems to say. But now he feels his time 
has come. “I have a baptism to be baptized with; and 
how am I straitened till it be accomplished!” Against 
the warning of the disciples, he goes back to threatening 
Jerusalem. He hastens the traitor on his errand. He 
retires to the very spot where Judas would look for him. 
He advances to meet the soldiers, offers himself to them, 
forbids resistance. Not they, but his own purpose leads 
him away to be crucified. He would have been safe in 
Galilee, still more across the border. Even in the gar- 
den, though the weapons of the Eleven are nothing 
against the great band of soldiers, one look shows how 
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absolutely he is beyond their power. In each of the 
trials, before the Sanhedrin, Pilate, Herod, his confession 
or his silence is the occasion of his condemnation. Not 
even by silence can he deny that he is the Messiah, but it 
was his own acts which brought him where confession 
meant death. Every step is a conscious approach to the 
final tragedy. “He was led as a sheep to the slaughter” 
comes short of the fact. It is rather, “I gave my back to 
the smiters,” my hand to the nail, my heart to the spear. 
By a course wholly realized, deliberately planned and car- 
ried out through many days, he surrendered himself to 
death. It was a divine self-sacrifice; else it had been 
human self-destruction. 

Ill. The death of Christ was a work of redeem- 
ing love. 

All about the cross were hatred, blasphemy, guilt; upon 
it, holy, pitying love. Human affections were sancti- 
fied. Near by stood his mother, with John. In her 
face he read all the tender solicitude of those quiet years 
at Nazareth and the ministrations of later months, suf- 
fused with utter woe. In the midst of mortal agonies 
and the awe of atonement for a world’s sin, he felt the 
sword that pierced her heart. He gave her to his best 
loved disciple to care for, as he himself had done, and 
provide for her a home as he himself could not. He 
gave to John a mother, human fulfilment of the promise, 
“T will not leave you orphaned,” earnest of the better 
spiritual comforting which should come to them all. 

The cruel and the guilty move that love. As the 
terrible work of fastening him to the cross begins, his 
lips move. We listen for these first words. ‘‘Father, 
forgive them; for they know not what they do.” He 
had often during his ministry pronounced forgiveness on 
sinners by an authority of his own. But neither then, 
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nor now, does he say, “I forgive you the evil you have 
done me.” No one ever needed assurance that the heart 
of Jesus held no bitterness against those who wronged 
him. Neither does he say now, “Your sins be forgiven 
you.” Impenitence can receive no forgiveness. But 
he can intercede. « While the nails are driven through 
his hands, while the hours of agony drag on, while taunts 
and jeers beat up against him hanging close down among 
such enemies, he who knows how it all appears to the eye 
of God becomes their intercessor with the eternal Father. 
He pleads for them that they do not understand their 
own act. With the soldiers, it was especially true. 
They were but obeying orders, as soldiers must. The 
heartless brutality of the four who drove the nails and 
rattled in brazen helmet the dice of their gambling be- 
neath his dying agonies, to his holy love was tempered 
by the misfortune of a degrading lot. So pitiful is God. 
And who shall shut out from this prayer the jeering 
crowd, the mocking priests and scribes, the whole 
wretched company who had brought about his death? 
He knew how deliberate and determined was their mur- 
derous hate, that their ignorance was part of their sin; 
yet he beseeches for it all divine pity. Never except 
now, nowhere except here, can we learn to the full God’s 
unspeakable compassion and longing to save. 

While the Redeemer hung there, one sinful soul did 
repent and turn to him in faith. Two criminals went 
out from Jerusalem with him to be crucified; one of them 
went on with him into Paradise. It is a remarkable 
story, this of the penitent malefactor; remarkable not 
only in showing that Christ is able and willing to save 
unto the uttermost all that come unto God by him, but in 
picturing a man so suddenly turning from a life of 
violence and crime to an understanding of Christ’s Mes- 
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siahship and a faith in his redemption clearer than that 
of the very disciples. This dying wretch is set forth 
as the one person in all the world who grasps the mean- 
ing and power of the cross. Can we find any solution 
of this psychological and spiritual mystery? The man 
was evidently a Jew. “What should a Gentile know of 
Paradise, or of the kingdom of the Messiah as about to 
come?’ He is commonly spoken of as the penitent 
thief; but the Greek noun, followed in the Revised Ver- 
sion, means “robber,” at worst a highwayman, not the 
more degraded sneak-thief. Luke, who shows the fullest 
acquaintance with the matter, calls him simply a male- 
factor. This man was but one of three appointed for 
crucifixion that day. Barabbas was to have hung on the 
central cross, that “notable prisoner,” “lying bound with 
them that had made insurrection, men who in the insur- 
rection had committed murder.’’ The history of the 
times shows us in this group of three the leader and two 
followers of one of those bands of zealots who were plot- 
ting to win release from Rome as the Maccabees had won 
it from Syria. Many criminals joined them in the hope 
of plunder. To Roman authorities the whole body ap- 
peared as both robbers and insurrectionists. But the 
common people looked upon them as heroes. A leader 
like Barabbas was just the one for whom the crowd could 
be persuaded to demand release instead of Jesus. Galilee 
especially favored them. Nazareth was one of their 
haunts. Jesus in his boyhood must have seen many a 
one pointed out with whispered tales of prowess. There 
is no violence in the supposition that this penitent got 
his knowledge of Jesus from listening to his words, as 
the dissatisfied and distressed so often listened. He 
may have been one of those who tried to make him king; 
but, finding him no political Saviour, turned back to his 
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desperate rebellion. Then came insurrection, capture, 
execution. At Calvary he meets once more the Man of 
Nazareth. He knew well that Jesus, though sentenced 
as a traitor, was no conspirator. The folly of his own 
conspiracy was plain. Every incident, every word in 
the long, bitter hours brings out the divine majesty of 
Christ, the true royalty of his kingdom. And this One 
he had forsaken for Barabbas! Dying minds move 
rapidly. From his wretched, ruined fate he flings his 
broken heart upon this true Redeemer and King of Israel. 
This is an experience which such a soul could have, a 
confession and faith such as Christ could meet with re- 
demption. It was not a sheer miracle of salvation, nor 
the vague rescue of “one who sits in the shadows of 
eternity and gropes that he may touch the hand of God.” 
His experience of penitence and faith was striking indeed, 
but it was clear, rational, sufficient. The gospel of this 
incident has been well expressed: “One was saved, 
that none might despair; but one, that none might pre- 
sume.” To which may be added: “The penitent male- 
factor was probably a better man than many who have 
sought to shelter themselves under his example.” 

Not even in the glory of the Apocalypse does the Son 
of God appear more kingly than in this act of salvation. 
Surrendered utterly to the wrath of his enemies, he con- 
fidently bestows divine bounties. With life fast ebbing 
away, he opens the gate to immortality. As if that 
pierced brow wore many crowns, that nailed hand ex- 
tended a golden scepter, he presents to a dying culprit 
citizenship in heaven. While darkness drives midday 
from the appalled sky, while earth is quaking, the temple 
veil rent, with the cup of agony pressing upon his lip, he 
leads one that was lost among the green pastures and 
beside the still waters of the Paradise of God. Crying 
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“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” he 
exercises prerogatives of pardon and redemption belong- 
ing to God alone. To this exaltation has the wrath 
of his enemies brought him! Their hope to end his 
work and bury his name in disgrace has displayed him 
as occupying the highest throne of the universe. 

To others also the Redeemer’s death brought a revela- 
tion that was a revolution. “All the multitudes that 
came together to this sight, when they beheld the things 
that were done, returned smiting their breasts.’”’ Who 
can say what preparation was then made for the faith 
of Pentecost? The centurion, when he saw that he so 
gave up the ghost, said, “Truly this man was the Son 
of God.” As the day sinks, who are these that come to 
bury this crucified One with the spices of a king? 
Joseph of Arimathza and Nicodemus. Jesus was laid 
in the tomb by two, who, though not consenting to his 
death, were members of the very Sanhedrin which had 
condemned him, secret disciples brought to open confes- 
sion by the testimony of the cross. ‘Even so must the 
Son of man be lifted up:” it was years ago that 
Nicodemus had heard him say that; but the seed had 
sprung forth at last. It was late confession, but it was 
bold confession. 

What is the deep meaning of this scene on Calvary :— 
that Christ suffered for men; that his death was his own 
choice; that it displayed redeeming love? There was 
one word which seemed to come from every hostile lip. 
The people, they that passed by, the rulers also, the chief 
priests with the scribes and elders, one of the malefactors, 
all caught it up as their cruelest taunt: “He saved 
others; himself he cannot save.” No; in saving others, 
he cannot save himself. |The work which his Father had 
given him to do must be finished by death. Nails de 
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not hold him there; guards do not prevent his escape. 
The “can not” lies hid in the sacred mystery of atone- 
ment, through which holy love and penitent faith are 
brought to be at one with each other. Like Caiaphas, 
these murderers have unwittingly prophesied the great 
truth of the gospel. We read in our Golden Text the 
inspired comment on their cry: “Christ died for our 
sins according to the scriptures.”” From the smoke of 
Abel’s sacrifice to the vision of the Lamb slain, the 
Scriptures keep constantly before the eye of man sacrifice 
as the condition of reconciliation. The holy God will 
yet receive a repenting sinner, but never on the terms of 
innocence; only when bringing the symbol of an atone- 
ment wrought by the sacrifice of the guiltless for the 
guilty. The forerunner brought to the Messiah the sanc- 
tion of the ancient dispensation, not by the baptism he ad- 
ministered, not by the prophecy of the winnowing fan 
and purging fire, but by the testimony, “Behold, the Lamb 
of God, which taketh away the sin of the world!” “The 
only way in which a lamb can remove sin is by bearing 
it as a vicarious victim.”” We cannot presume to fathom 
the meaning of that cry, “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” But unless this appalling event, the 
surrender by God of his only, well beloved Son to die, is 
a mere symbol, like the offering of a brute beast, it tells 
of the reality of an act of expiation whose purpose and 
whose power lie deep in the mystery of the being of 
Deity. It may well reach down to the deepest needs of 
a guilty conscience, stilling forever the pang of remorse, 
taking away the barrier which man’s conviction, alike 
with God’s holiness, erects against the pardon of sin un- 
expiated. With such a Saviour, sinners such as we feel 
ourselves in our profougdest experiences, such,even as 
they who slew him, may safely rest their redemption. 
Charles M. Southgate. 


SECOND QUARTER 


THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS 


LUKE 24: I-12 


“Why seek ye the living among the dead?’—Luke 24: 5. 


Christianity, as a system of religion, is based upon ac- 
credited facts. Of this foundation the resurrection of 
Jesus is the chief corner-stone. Our holy religion is 
something more than a philosophy, a set of opinions or 
a body of doctrines. It is based on facts so abundantly 
accredited that neither at the time of occurrence nor since 
have they ever been weakened or invalidated. These 
incontestable facts are summarized by St. Paul at the 
beginning of his matchless argument for the resurrection 
of Christ, as follows: “Christ died for our sins ac- 
cording to the scriptures; . . . he was buried; 

he hath been raised on the third day.” However 
wonderful the character and achievements of Jesus might 
have been, he never could have become the founder of a 
sucesssful and universal religion had his history termi- 
nated with his death upon the cross; because it would 
have lacked the necessary and crowning proof of abso- 
lute final victory over the allied forces of sin and death. 
Such a victory is absolutely essential to the validity of 
his claims as a divine Leader and Redeemer. Without 
this final demonstration, history might have recorded his 
name in the distinguished rolk of her martyrology—a 
martyr for the truth, he would have been regarded. As 
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an original teacher, sealing his new deliverances of truth 
with his blood, he would have been revered; but in the 
world’s records he would simply have been catalogued as 
a remarkable Jew whose death was the failure of his 
dreams and schemes for the world’s redemption. His 
resurrection lifts him incomparably above all others, en- 
thrones him as the one divine man of the race, makes all 
his other miracles credible, takes him at once out of a 
racial category and places him at the head of universal 
humanity—its divinely appointed and attested Leader 
and Saviour. Never more than in this practical age has.it 
been wise to insist that the fabric of the Christian faith 
rests not simply upon a basis of doctrinal teaching, but on 
the solid foundation of well authenticated facts. These 
facts are clearly set forth by the evangelists and thor- 
oughly buttressed by such undoubted testimony as makes 
them unimpeachable. 

Facts are always potential. They cannot be brushed 
aside. They are an enduring basis upon which may be 
constructed a system of truth that cannot be shaken. 
The New Testament not infrequently calls attention to 
these facts, insists that they are abundantly proven and 
that they attest by the most irrefragable evidence the 
truths asserted and the logical deductions fairly drawn 
from them. Let us never forget that the fact of Christ’s 
resurrection has been commemorated by the Easter fes- 
tivals of almost two thousand years; that every recurring 
Sabbath’s worship in Christian countries has brought it 
afresh to the world’s recognition; indeed, that all the 
institutions of Christianity, of every kind, are based upon 
it. No criticism from within or without has ever dis- 
turbed its clear historical verification; until we do not 
wonder, as we reflect upon its hold on the world, that one 
of the greatest rationalists of Germany, Strauss, should 
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say that ‘There is more historic evidence of the resur- 
rection of Christ than of the life and death of Julius 
Ceesar.”” 

The narratives of the Gospels, concerning the resur- 
rection of Christ, do not indicate that the apostles and 
disciples were credulous—that they were easily inclined 
to accept the almost incredible fact without the most 
abundant demonstration. In the providence of God, 
these demonstrations, in great variety, were successively 
furnished, until even the doubting, skeptical Thomas was 
convinced by the evidence of all the senses that he who 
appeared to them repeatedly was the veritable Jesus with 
whom they*had walked and talked in the most familiar 
intimacy during three years of constant companionship. 
There was scarcely a possibility that they could be de- 
ceived; and so absolutely certain were they of the glorious 
fact that they asserted it with unflinching boldness in 
the very presence of those who had compassed His death, 
with seemingly no fear of successful contradiction. It 
was the gospel that they preached alike to Jews, Greeks 
and. Barbarians; and “the power of his resurrection’ is 
and always has been the true motor of Christianity. It 
has set in motion its whole machinery in the world and 
furnished it with a force sufficient to sustain its marvelous 
operations through all the stress and strain of the ages. 
Without it there could have been no completed Bible reve- 
lation, no New Testament history, in the Gospels, of our 
Lord, no Acts of the Apostles, whose wonderful suc- 
cesses have pulsed the world with a resistless energy that 
has never yet spent itself. There would have been no 
throbbing Epistles, incorporating themselves into the 
very life and institutions of humanity. These would 
never have come into being, only as inspired and pro- 
moted by “the power of his resurrection.”” Nor can we 
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account for the rapid spread of the new evangel during 
the early centuries, a historic fact that cannot be con- 
troverted, if this stupendous miracle had not been em- 
phasized and received as furnishing an unimpeachable 
credential to the power and deity of Jesus. It differ- 
entiated him wholly from all other teachers, lifted him 
incomparably higher and gave him, as by universal con- 
sent, supreme authority. The influence of all the other 
teachers of the race was posthumous, his that of.a living 
personality. He had conquered the hitherto all- 
conqueror. ‘The iron grip of death upon the race had 
been once for all broken by him “whom God raised up, 
having loosed the pangs of death: because it was not 
possible that he should be holden of it.” 

Another incidental proof of the reality of the resur- 
rection is the moral transformations that have attended 
the proclamation of this gospel in every part of the world 
during the nineteen hundred years of its steady, mar- 
velous progress. | Wherever the resurrection of Jesus 
has been preached there has been a resurrection from sin 
to holiness. A new life from the dead has been mani- 
fest. It has quickened with new life and power all of 
man’s energies. It has pulsed and throbbed with a 
divine, uplifting power in all his achievements. It has 
emancipated him from the thrall of centuries, breaking 
the slavery of thought and, as a natural result, all other 
kinds of servitude. Where human thought is in 
bondage, any type of. slavery is possible. The resur- 
rection of Christ is the divine emancipation proclamation 
of the race. It made human freedom possible and gave 
to men in this world new life and new conditions of 
power. Weare apt to think of it almost solely as open- 
ing the gates of the life everlasting; but what has it not 
done to make the present life glorious and potential? 
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Follow the bright and widening path of Christianity 
across the ages; man and nations uplifted, thrilled with 
new possibilities, pushed out and on toward new achieve- 
ments in art, science, literature and government by the 
resistless propulsion of a resurrected life that has turned 
the history of the world into new channels and made it 
a new history and a new world. Great results are never 
explained by slight and inadequate causes. Fables may 
impose upon the credulous for a little time, but they soon 
lose their power and influence because they cannot bear 
the light of investigation. Facts can never be ignored 
or pushed aside. They are stubborn things. They are 
like mountains that change the course of the winds. 
They must be reckoned with in making up opinions and 
judgments; indeed, they inevitably bring to the soul at 
last what is better and stronger than either; viz.: con- 
victions. 

Our inspired commentary upon this passage of Script- 
ure is the resurrection chapter in St. Paul’s writings, the 
fifteenth of First Corinthians. It is a most remarkable 
chapter, not only for its profound reasoning and burning 
rhetoric, but especially because it is first of all an appeal 
to historic facts. It is most important that we should 
recognize the emphasis which St. Paul places upon the 
historical character of the fact of the resurrection. It is 
important, because the facts of Christianity are founda- 
tion-stones in its wondrous superstructure. If they could 
be successfully invalidated, the whole structure would fall 
to the ground. 

Faith must have a more substantial basis than mere 
allegories. | She must have a solid foot-rest, or, like the 
bird, she cannot fly. True religiousness is something 
more than sentimentalism. It is a faith that has the 
basis of substantiality. It must, in the nature of things, 
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rest upon historic facts. It must gather about a great 
personal center, the revelation of God, found only in the 
historical Christ. His resurrection is the mightiest 
miracle of his marvelous history, the fitting climax of his 
wonderful earthly career. 

Christianity is built upon the impregnable position of 
the New Testament—the fact of the literal resurrection 
of Jesus. It was “Jesus and the resurrection” that the 
apostles preached, not that he was the one good man of 
history, not that he was an incomparable teacher, but that 
he rose from the dead and thus established his divine pre- 
eminence. They did not preach only his. crucifixion, 
for that alone would have placed him among the list of 
the world’s martyrs; its influence could not have been 
more or other than that of Socrates when he drank the 
hemlock; but if there be added the glorious fact of his 
undisputed resurrection he is lifted transcendently higher 
than other sufferers for the race. His seeming defeat is 
but temporary; it is changed by this event into a glorious 
triumph. He becomes evermore the attested divine 
Deliverer, death is conquered, the grave is illuminated, 
immortality secured, for through the opened gateway of 
life man may go up to his promised inheritance. 

The fact of the resurrection is of supreme importance 
because without it we have no Redeemer—no Deliverer. 
“Tf Christ hath not been raised, . . . ye are yet in 
your sins.” The darkness of a wretched present in which 
we are the victims of sin shuts down all about us in 
rayless gloom. Only in him is life and immortality 
brought to light. The better ambitions of the soul owe 
their inspiration to the half-unconscious influence of the 
resurrection power over men. Before Christ, im- 
mortality was the dream of a few favored philosophers 
whose spiritual attitude was so high above the average 
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of the race that they discerned its promise as we some- 
times see shadowy mountain peaks afar through uncer- 
tain, vapory mists; but Jesus brought immortality to 
light. | When he arose triumphant from the grave, it 
had evermore lost its darkness and become “the gateway 
to endless joy.” How densely dark this world would be 
without the light that shines from his sepulcher! How 
full of despair our lives would be but for this biessed 
hope of the resurrection of the dead! “If in this life 
only we have hoped in Christ, we are of all men most 
pitiable.”’ 


“Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees; 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play! 
Who has not learned, in hours of faith, 
The truth, to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever Lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own.” 


The resurrection of Jesus is a triumph for universal 
man. He is the first-fruits of a general harvest. We 
all have a special interest in this deserted tomb. For us 
he died, and for us he rose again. _It is meet and right 
that we sing unto the Lord a new song! Every Sabbath 
should remind us of the reasons for its celebration. With 
the joy of assured deliverance and immortal hope may our 
souls join in the old Easter anthem and sing the glad 


refrain: 


“He broke the bars of death, 
And triumphed o’er the grave.” 


Elijah Horr. 


fess, APPRARS “TO” MARY 


JOHN 20: 11-18 


“But Mary stood without at the sepulchre weeping:” etc.« 


More wonderful than the garden of Eden with its tree 
of knowledge was the garden of the Arimathean with its 
blossoms of life and immortality opening their radiant 
petals for the cheer of dying man. Here on 
the flowering month of Nisan there burst in 
full glory, from the tomb of Joseph, that divine One who 
had been predicted in song as the Rose of Sharon and 
the Lily of the Valley. Here among the beds of spices 
appeared the sweet herbs which were to give the oil of 
joy for mourning. From here was to come that beauty, 
or rather that garland, which the prophet declared was to 
be placed by the risen Messiah upon brows which had 
been stained by the ashes of sorrow. 

To Mary of Magdala was vouchsafed the glorious 
honor to walk in that garden on the first Easter morn- 
ing; and to gather therefrom the first immortelles that 
blossomed there. Three portentous truths concerning 
the conditions of the spirit world were flashed upon her 
consciousness as with tearful eyes she was seeking her 
departed Lord. 

First, she saw two angels in white guarding the place 
where the Lord had lain, which had been sent as mes- 
sengers from heaven to honor the Son and comfort the 
saints. Just who these radiant beings were we do not 
know. They doubtless belonged to that vast host of 
ministering spirits who, though existing in the ethereal 
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realm, are still at times the unseen denizens of earth, and 
the influential companions of their kindred spirits who are 
still imprisoned in the flesh. Their very first words, 
“Why weepest thou?’’ indicate that their chief mission 
is one of sympathy for sorrowing mortals. Some one 
imagines that according to a certain great law of affinities 
each earth-soul has its heavenly companions who at some 
previous period have themselves been in the flesh and in 
some way related to those whom they now watch over 
and minister to. This may be a mere-fancy, and yet it 
is born of a desire that is found in almost every human 
heart. | Every one who knows what love is has an in- 
tense longing for a continuance in the other world of the 
family life and the family ties, and all those affiliations 
and sympathies which constitute the supreme happiness 
ofearth. And it is reasonable to believe that since such 
a universal desire exists, there must be some adequate 
and divinely appointed fact to correspond to it; that the 
ministering spirits of heaven are, in part at least, made 
up of those who have loved us and ours here upon the 
earth; that all which constitutes the real bonds of family 
life and friendship here—those higher affections and 
sympathies which weld soul to soul in a true union—will 
be perpetuated there; and that whatever omnipotent love 
can consistently devise and permit, finite love, translated 
into its heavenly environment, will be quick to execute. 
The belief that our friends when they pass from earth 
not only become ministering spirits, but that they con- 
tinue to be interested in us personally, is a precious part 
of many Christians’ hope. The fact that Christ was 
born into these human relationships and sanctified them 
by his divine experience should be to us a pledge of their 
continuance. This thought adds a new meaning to life. 
It makes every crisis and every trial of life a Bethel over 
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which hover unseen and unheard, yet very near, those 
who in some way have been related to our earthly history, 
and who through God’s own appointed methods of spirit- 
ual communication are casting their subtle yet potent in- 
fluences over our hearts and minds. 

“Wherefore,” says the apostle, “seeing we also are 
compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us 
lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth so easily 
beset us, and let us run with patience the race that is set 
before us.” _- Pressing us all around as the spectators did 
the combatants in the Circus Maximus, looking with 
eagerness upon our daily walk, and in full sympathy with 
us, are the multitudes who have passed on before us into 
the spirit world. The apostle speaks in the present 
tense. He has just been naming the long catalogue of 
those who by faith have entered into their rest: Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, the patriarchs, the prophets, the 
martyrs: ‘Seeing we are compassed about with these,” 
he says. That is, they are now alive, and are now active 
in the heavenly life—not asleep, and waiting in oblivious 
inactivity for some far-off resurrection day, but awake 
and alive, and as vitally interested in our personal welfare 
as they who are with us in the flesh. 


Bhps th “An innumerable company 
Who in broad circles lovelier than the rainbow, 
Girdle this round earth with a dizzy motion, 
With noise too vast and constant to be heard,— 
Fitliest unheard! For, O ye numberless 
And rapid travelers! what ear unstunned 
What sense unmaddened, might bear up against 
The rushing of your congregated wings?” 


Another blossom which Mary plucked from the garden 
of Joseph with the dew of the Easter morn fresh upon 
it, may be called the immortality of Christ’s friendship. 
Jesus addressed her as a familiar friend. He called her 
Mary; and instantly she responded, “Rabboni!” This 
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interchange of the speech of the heart upon this 
momentous occasion has a thrilling significance. It in- 
dicates that those whom Christ loved upon earth he loved 
to the end, and that the somber and awful experiences of 
the grave broke no tie that bound him to his followers. 
This episode illustrates the tender familiarity which char- 
acterized all of the Saviour’s intercourse with his disciples 
aiter his resurrection. He appeared to them always as 
their loving and thoughtful friend, solicitious over their 
tears, forbearing with their doubts and careful even for 
their physical comfort. And this was all in accordance 
with his assurance to them before his death. He called 
them friends and declared that he would prepare a place 
for them and be forever with them. The place which 
your best friend has prepared for you, and where he ex- 
pects to live with you, is likely to be your ideal home 
here upon the earth. Such a home will be a congenial 
place to live in because of its associations and companion- 
ships. 

Wherever Christ was, he made a home for his disciples 
by bringing together kindred spirits and uniting them in 
a common brotherhood around his personality. He 
passed through the world somewhat as the magnet is 
drawn through the particles of iron, attaching to himself 
and to each other those who accepted his salvation. His 
main thought was to create a spiritual family, and when 
he told them that he would prepare a place for them in 
heaven I think he meant a place of friendships and social 
life. That is, he would see to it that from the infinite 
fields of heaven, from the boundless and multitudinous 
compartments of his Father’s great house, there should 
assemble in their respective mansions, in the places where 
his disciples were to live, not only the congenial spirits 
whom perhaps they had never known, but also their 
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friends to whom their souls had been bound while here 
upon the earth. Paul declares that now we see through 
a glass darkly, but then we shall see face to face. Then, 
he says, we shall know as we are known. Heaven is a 
place of complete knowledge. The friend whom I know 
best here is, as a rule, the friend who knows me best; 
that is, we are congenial spirits. | We see face to face 
even though there be the misty film of the flesh between 
our spirits. Jn heaven even that film shall be taken 
away, and we shall look down through each other’s eyes 
into the uttermost depths of each other’s souls. 

A third immortelle which blossomed in Joseph’s gar- 
den, and which Mary beheld with awe and emotion was 
the spiritual body. She saw “the known, but now 
strangely etherealized features—the one spiritual body 
ever seen by human eyes—the corruptible changed into 
incorruption—the mortal into immortality.” 

Christ had long before his resurrection said: ‘‘Destroy 
this temple, and in three days I will raise it up.” And 
again, “I have power to lay down my life, and I have 
power to take it again.” He was absolute master of his 
material body. In the natural order of his life he had 
already laid down and builded up four bodies. Once in 
seven years the soul-principle had thrown off and taken 
on a body of flesh. It was forever dissolving and for- 
ever constructing its earthly tenement. Its work of 
disintegration and growth might be done more speedily. 
It might under certain conditions be done in a moment; 
in a twinkling of an eye the body might be changed. It 
might disappear and reappear as bodies are sometimes 
made to do in the chemical laboratory. Christ said: “I 
am the resurrection, and the life,” and the teaching of 
the Scriptures is that in him and through him every 
mortal shall have power to put on immortality. He 
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gives to all of his disciples the resurrection power, or 
life-principle, which can build up a body, not merely for 
time but for eternity. As in Adam all die, as the physi- 
cal body which comes to us from our ancestors has in it 
the tendencies which lead to dissolution, so in Christ shall 
all be made alive; that is, in him all shall have that resur- 
rection power which shall build up and keep in perennial 
health that spiritual body which, when the earthly house 
of this tabernacle is dissolved, shall appear as the house 
not made with hands, eternal, in the heavens. 

God has given a certain life to every being. It isa 
life, however, which like a taper burns itself out unless 
attached eternally to him. ‘This is what Paul calls the 
life of the flesh, the end of which is dissolution and death. 
The life-cells, like unrenewed batteries, gradually lose 
their power, and under disease or age, in time cease to 
act. The original life-force, unless renewed, comes to 
an end and there is not enough left of it when the earthly 
body is put off to make a resurrection body fit for the 
soul to live in. And so if a man would live, and live 
forever, he must know Christ and the power of his 
resurrection. The spirit which controls the life-cells of 
his being, which keeps him alive from day to day by build- 
ing up and renewing his physical body, and which at the 
same time is working on the invisible spiritual body, must 
be in vital touch with the Spirit of Christ whom in this 
sense to know aright is life eternal. 

What Mary saw in the garden on that Easter morning 
long ago teaches us that death is not so terrible a thing 
as we sometimes think it to be. It is but an advance 
from the lower to the higher. She saw in the risen 
Christ the flower full-blossomed. Could some unblos- 
somed rose-bush be endowed with the power of thought, 
could it listen to some prophecy of its coming beauty, 
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could it hear described the wondrous process through 
which it must pass ere it burst into fragrant glory, I 
think it would say to itself: “That is a very great 
change. Those brilliant petals, that delightful perfume, 
are things which I know nothing about. How unlike 
they are to these unpretentious green leaves of mine! 
Surely I can never blossom into such beauty naturally!” 

And yet all the while the rose-bush goes on to the 
blossoming time, and finally comes to it, without knowing 
shock or jar, and when it looks at its petals of velvet it 
finds that after all they are only the unpretentious green 
leaves perfected and glorified. It is just as easy and 
natural for it to blossom as it was for it to put forth its 
first green shoot, or to put on its green foliage. 

And so shall we find that change which we call death. 
We read about heaven and the angels and spiritual 
radiances which quite overwhelm us with their astound- 
ing unlikeness to the things with which we are familiar 
in the flesh; and we say to ourselves, We can never be all 
that without a most unnatural shock to this present con- 
stitution of ours. | Such a blossom can never grow upon 
this earthly stem. Death must be something very un- 
like any experience which we know about. But by and 
by death comes just as sleep comes. 

“We open what we thought were our physical eyes 
and find them spiritual eyes. | We look upon what we 
thought were the vestments of earth and find them the 
vestments of immortality.” The coarse green leaves 
have evolved the velvet petals, and all as naturally as a 
lily opens. But the lily is not the bulb, the rose is not 
the stalk. Both lily and rose are the material refinement 
of the lower parts of the plants. So the mortal puts on 
immortality, and death is swallowed up in victory. 

Charles A. Dickinson. 


THE WALK TO EMMAUS 


LUKE 24: 13-35 


> 
“And they said one to another, Was not our heart burning within 


us, while he spake to us in the way, while he opened to us the 
scriptures?” —Luke 24: 32. 


‘There is a peculiar charm to this story of the walk to 
Emmaus. It takes us away from Jerusalem, out into 
the open and quiet country. The stifling city is left be- 
hind. We face the uplands, whence come freshening 
breezes, and begin to tread the path through olive groves 
and orange gardens to the village on the hill. 

And the action of the story is as clear as its surround- 
ings. Nothing could be move realistic. All happens 
just as is most natural, that is most true to life. We 
understand how those two companions felt, why 
they behaved as they did and the meaning of their con- 
fused and excited talk. And we can see the skill and 
purpose of the Stranger who joins them and so guides 
the conversation that when their walk is finished they are 
ready for the disclosure of the One with whom they have 
walked. It is a vivid story and brings its scene so near 
that it seems as though it might have happened yesterday 
and hereabout. 

And there is the charm of artlessness. The story was 
not made up. We feel sure of that. _ Its particularity 
of description, coupled with its bold and free recital, mark 
a truthful witness. | No one could have invented this 
straightforward narrative which carries its truthfulness 
on its face. 
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The pathos of the story, too, is genuine and irresistible. 
Our hearts go out at once to those woebegone men who 
cannot hide their restless grief. Was there ever a more 
piteous cry than this in which they tell the disappointment 
of their lives to the listener: “But we hoped that it was 
he which should redeem Israel?” The very narrowness 
of their expectation testifies to its genuineness and ex- 
plains the sense of utter loss. All was over. 

But they could not give it up. Nothing else could 
be talked of—even to a stranger. And then they must 
tell him about the reports that the Crucified was alive 
again, those exciting stories which were brought by the 
women, and which on investigation had revealed an open 
tomb and nothing more. One could not help wondering 
about them; yet they did not change the awful certainty 
of that cross. | How vivid is the picture of the gloom that 
had settled over the disciples when there was no voice of 
hope and no heart of courage, and Peter and John were 
only “certain of them that were with us!’’ And how in- 
finitely pathetic is the ending of their tale, as, after re- 
lating the quest of the men who ran to the tomb upon the 
report from the women, they look up disconsolate into 
the face of their chance companion with the lament, “But 
him they saw not.” 

When, at length, against this dark background, the 
glad fact is brought into relief, yet in such simplicity and 
homelikeness that our confidence in the story is pre- 
served to the end, it seems that there could be no more 
beautiful or convincing witness to the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. It is no wonder that Luke puts it all in 
his narrative. One is half inclined to believe, as some 
would have it, that he himself was Cleopas’ companion, 
and so was able to make the record thus complete and 
circumstantial. Certainly he had a near and trusty 
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source of information. No other of the recorded ap- 
pearances of Christ after his resurrection has a more 
credible narration. And none contains within itself a 
clearer recognition of the threefold assurance which is 
afforded of the fact. 

The witness of the hand. The disclosure of Jesus to 
these two men was made to their outward senses. It is 
precisely said that he was known of them in the breaking 
of the bread. Just how the disclosure came we cannot 
be sure. But we note that he served them. “He took 
the bread, and blessed it, and brake, and gave to them. 
And their eyes were opened, and they knew him.” If 
there was more than blinding grief before their eyes hith- 
erto, as seems to be implied, the mysterious veil was then 
removed. But was it the face of Christ or his act of 
serving by which immediately they recognized him? It 
is the latter aid that seems to be indicated by the narrative. 
We are apt to think it was some characteristic gesture, 
some motion of the hand, with perhaps an accompanying 
look or word such as would recall the Upper Room and 
its table. But these men were not with Christ on the 
evening of the Last Supper, and it is doubtful if they 
had often supped with him before. What was it that 
revealed him when he reached the bread to them? Was 
it—was it the print of a nail through the hand? What 
is certain is that they saw him with their own eyes, and 
took their food from his very hand. “That which we 
have seen withoureyes . . . and our hands handled, 
concerning the Word of life . . . declare we unto 
you” says the Apostle John. So they who hurried back 
from Emmaus offered the evidence of physical contact. 
And it is to be noted that all the New Testament heralds 
claim to possess this kind of proof—to be “eyewitnesses” 
as Peter says. Even Paul, who ever subordinates the 
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physical to the spiritual, and who depreciates the knowl- 
edge of Christ after the flesh as an inferior knowledge 
and indeed as inadequate to a genuine discipleship, does 
not fail to claim his place, though as ‘“‘one born out of 
due time’’ with those who saw the risen Christ and could 
give the testimony of the physical senses. 

That kind of assurance inheres in all the accounts of 
Christ’s appearance after his resurrection. “See my 
hands and feet’’ he says to the affrighted company that 
same evening, “that it is I myself: handle me, and see.” 
And such evidence is abundant and forcible in this story 
of the walk to Emmaus. How human and near he is 
to these troubled men; keeping step with them on the 
way, talking in natural and easy fashion, as real and 
tangible a person as either of them. He lingers with 
them before the house when they stop, he enters its 
doorway and sits with them at the table and breaks, with 
the pressure of his fingers, the bread which they take from 
his hand. He gives them the outward witness to the 
fact that he is alive again. So this account adds its 
part to the body of evidence which makes up the testimony 
of eyewitnesses, which says, “I know it is so, for I saw it 
myself.” No event in ancient history has ampler proof 
of this sort. | Only because the claim is so stupendous is 
any one led to doubt it. Of its kind there is nothing 
better. 

The witness of the head. But it is not the only kind 
of proof, and not the only kind in the story. As the men 
walked with Christ in the way, they also traversed with 
him a path of teaching. And little by little he showed 
them how unreasonable was their loss of faith; how this 
suffering unto death was just what was to have been ex- 
pected of the Messiah, was indeed implied in the words 
of the old messengers of God, from Moses down through 
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the prophets; and, further, how there rose beyond in these 
ancient visions of the Lord’s Anointed a final victory and 
satisfaction which should prepare them to credit the 
rumors about Jesus’ return to life. Such an event would 
be in accord with the spirit of the prophecies. It was 
true to the idea of the Messiah and his kingdom. 

We do not know the particular Scripture Christ 
quoted. We cannot suppose he revealed the full signifi- 
cance of his death and resurrection as the Spirit was after- 
ward to interpret them. But he showed those troubled 
men enough to make it clear both that it behooved the 
Christ to face man’s last enemy and also that it was im- 
possible that he should be holden of death. The Holy One 
should not be suffered to see corruption. This is what 
Christ did for Cleopas and the other disciple—he showed 
them that the death of Jesus was not an unexpected catas- 
trophe, and that his reported resurrection was not another 
marvelous and irreconcilable notion, but that in these two 
related events the long purpose of God as declared 
through Israel came to its climax. No other end would 
fulfil the past or explain what was clearly seen. So the 
minds of these men were brought to take a deeper view of 
Messiah’s mission and to see the fitness of such an out- 
come as was rumored. By the witness of God’s former 
revelations it was at least not unreasonable that these 
things should be. 

The difference between the two forms of assurance is 
patent. At the table they got the witness of the hand; 
they touched the risen Christ in the breaking of the 
bread. But on the way they got the witness of the head; 
they began to perceive in their minds that the idea of a 
dying and a reappearing Christ belonged to what was 
already revealed of God’s undertaking in the world. 
They were prepared to trust the evidence of their senses, 
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by ridding their minds of some prejudices. So it is, in 
this appearance to those on the way to Emmaus, that 
there is recognized and illustrated the worth of such ar- 
guments as point out the fitness of the resurrection to the 
operation of God’s eternal plan. Whatever opens the 
book of nature, or interprets the history of the race, or 
unfolds the progress of the kingdom of God in such way 
as to set forth the Son of man in his unique and repre- 
sentative place in the world, predisposes the mind to ac- 
cept the reality of Christ’s resurrection. It helps men to 
see the fact, not as an isolated and marvelous occurrence, 
challenging every notion of probability, but as the crown- 
ing scene in the redemption of a world that by the per- 
sonal devotion of its perfect One is brought to victory 
over all that destroys. It is right that He who is God’s 
man should first come forth the visible Victor over 
defeated death. To the blunt witness for the fact is 
offered this supporting witness of the reason for the fact. 
It says not merely, “He arose,” but “Behooved it not 
that he should rise?” 

The witness of the heart. But there is still a third 
form of assurance that is indicated in the story of the 
reappearing Christ. When, with mind prepared, their 
eyes were at length opened to see the Lord, and he had 
departed from their sight, the two men said to one another, 
“Was not our heart burning within us, while he spake 
to us in the way?” There is the tone of self-reproach 
in the words. “We should have known at once who it 
was, without waiting for the teaching and without need- 
ing the disclosure; we ought to have known by the feeling 
of our hearts; oh, why did not we trust our hearts and 
cry out, Rabboni, which is to say, Master ?” 

They do not tell us what it was about Christ’s words 
to them that so affected their hearts. | Perhaps they did 
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not stop to consider. One suspects that it was just what 
impressed men at the first and always in his teaching— 
that tone of loving authority. He spoke directly to their 
hearts, with gentle and calm address, as knowing full well 
the truth he uttered and their need of it, till they were all 
aglow with the inspiration of his message. It was the 
sense of his lordship—his lordship in love and truth 
over them—that they felt and that they realized after- 
ward. He touched all that was best and most truly alive 
in them. If only they had been brave enough to yield 
to their hearts’ impulse and to walk out on its promise 
they might have known their Lord on the way. 

This is the third kind of evidence for the resurrec- 
tion—the witness of the heart. And it is the best evi- 
dence. The others are valuable; in their way they are 
indispensable. But this is essential. |The others can- 
not take its place. One may accept the historic witness 
for the fact and not know the Risen Christ. Or he may 
see the significance and beauty of the truth that He who 
should be the perfect Man should come forth the first- 
fruits of them that sleep; and yet he may not be a disciple. 
Only as his heart makes answer to the call of the Living 
Christ does he really see him. 

There is no occasion to discredit the other arguments. 
All are needed. And they support one another. It was 
as Jesus was explaining the Scriptures to: the minds of 
these men that their hearts burned. | Moreover, one line 
of evidence is more effective on one person or one age 
than another. There have been times when the out- 
ward and objective evidences were chiefly regarded. 
Under the impulse of its new philosophy this generation 
has dwelt more upon the rationale of the resurrection. 
All the forms of assurance are useful. But it is im- 
portant to emphasize the witness of the heart, because it 
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is so often depreciated. Men pass by it, as did these on 
the way to Emmaus, in the quest for other proof, or they 
discredit its voice. ‘Oh, our feelings!” they say; “we 
cannot argue from our feelings.” 

But that is just what we can do, and what we should 
do. Not from our passing moods and sentiments, to 
be sure, but certainly from our deep and inextinguishable 
longings, from our instinctive response of heart to the 
Voice that speaks to us, or from the sense of peace and 
satisfaction in the love that draws us to itself. 

It is related of Horace Bushnell that when a tutor in 
Yale College and just after he had come out of sober and 
positive disbelief to a real though trembling faith, 
he came in one day to a meeting of his fellow tutors, ‘‘and 
throwing himself with an air of abandonment into a seat, 
and thrusting both hands through his black, bushy hair, 
cried out desperately, yet half-laughingly, ‘O men! what 
shall I do with these arrant doubts I have been nursing 
for years? When the preacher touches the Trinity and 
when logic shatters it all to pieces, I am all at the four 
winds. But I am glad I have a heart as well as a head. 
My heart wants the Father; my heart wants the Son; my 
heart wants the Holy Ghost—and one just as much as the 
other. My heart says the Bible has a Trinity for me, 
and I mean to hold by my heart. Iam glad a man can 
do it when there is no other mooring, and so I answer 
my own question, What shall I do? But that is all I 
can do yet.’’’ The witness of the heart is not to be 
despised or unheeded. It is not to be regarded doubt- 
fully as of little weight. _It is the final attestation in im- 
portance, as often it is the first to come in order of time. 
And, taken in its entirety, it is absolutely the strongest 
witness. That the heart of the world burns at the hear- 
ing of the gospel of Christ is the supreme proof of its 
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divine authority. ‘The witness to the resurrection of 
Christ is the resurrection of Christianity,” the kindling 
of hearts to faith. 

The Golden Text holds a golden lesson: Honor the 
heart’s testimony. | When doubts bewilder, when afflic- 
tions oppress, when lazy or sordid tempers tend to make 
the life slacken, trust your heart as it leaps forth at the 
call of Christ, walk out on the promises, be responsive, 


be brave, follow and attain. 
Wilham E. Strong. 
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JOHN 20: 19-29 


“Then the same day at evening,” etc. 


The events that occurred within the circle of Christ’s 
disciples on the day of his resurrection were progressive 
in character and culminating in their effect. They had 
an increasing importance and impressiveness. The dis- 
covery of the empty sepulcher by the women in the early 
morning, their visions of angels, the confirmation of their 
report by Peter and John, who saw the grave-clothes ly- 
ing about here and there in the sepulcher, “but him they 
saw not:” the successive appearances of the Christ to 
Mary Magdalene, to Simon Peter and to the two disciples 
on the way to Emmaus :—these various incidents of the 
day, swiftly and eagerly communicated to one another, 
as we may suppose, and exciting their wonder more and 
more, only needed this appearance to the apostles in the 
evening, to complete the proof that he was risen indeed 
and so shown to be the Lord of life. 

The place of rendezvous is not given. It may have 
been the “home” of the beloved John, to which he took 
the mother of Jesus (John 19:27), and which 
he also shared with Peter (John 20: 10); or the upper 
room where the apostles had eaten the Passover with 
Jesus, and to which they still had some claim. Wherever 
-it was, “the doors were shut . . . for fear of the 
Jews,” when suddenly, no one beholding the opening 
of the doors to admit him nor observing him come in 
by them, Jesus stood in the midst and said unto them, 
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“Peace be unto you.” This power of miraculous ad- 
vent and of equally miraculous departure was character- 
istic of his resurrection body, as all his appearances to his 
disciples that day indicate. It enabled him to come and 
go with the freedom of an angel unhindered by any visi- 
ble barrier. 

It is proper for us to inquire through the study of the 
passage before us for what purpose Christ appeared thus 
at this time to his apostles. Included in it were several 
definite objects: 

I. He came to give them peace, as indicated by his 
greeting, twice repeated. This greeting, we believe, 
signified something more than the ordinary Jewish sal- 
utation, though identical in form with it. At least he 
put into the words of the salutation a new and more 
precious meaning adapted to remove their disquietude 
for sin, and to meet the future requirements of their ° 
apostolic offce. Their souls were doubtless troubled by 
the remembrance of sin. Their behaviour at the time of 
Jesus’ arrest and trial had been mean and cowardly. In- 
stead of standing by him to support him with their pres- 
ence and sympathy, “all the disciples forsook him, and 
fied,” notwithstanding their previous pledge that they 
would not be offended nor deny him in any wise. Even 
Peter, who had vehemently asserted his readiness to die 
with him—though he had followed afar off and crept into 
the place of trial to observe what might happen, perhaps 
with the thought of doing something, if possible, for 
him—when noticed and asked if he was not Christ’s 
disciple, had basely denied, three times over, and sealed 
his denial with an oath, that he had any knowledge of 
or connection with him. 

The remembrance of all this was reason for dis-- 
quietude. Not that they feared the resentment of Jesus 
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for what they had done. His message to them by the 
women in the early morning, “Go tell my brethren,” and 
his particular remembrance of Peter had intimated to 
them that he felt no resentment, that he forgave every- 
thing. But though he forgave them, they could hardly 
forgive themselves. The remembrance of their sin, 
their baseness of conduct, would still disturb them. Be- 
fore he appeared to them it probably lay as a heavy 
burden on their hearts. | How could they look into his 
face again? how claim his forfeited regard? The 
shame of their sin filled them with confusion and self- 
reproach. This disquietude from conscious sin against 
the loving Christ—who does not know it? It is the 
supreme bitterness of sin! What can cure it? Only 
the Christ’s word of peace, assuring the sinner that He 
remembers his sin no more, that he has cast it behind 
his back, that he has blotted it out as a thick cloud, so 
that serenity of mind like a clear sky may be the sinner’s 
once more. 

Christ’s gift of peace was given them also in anticipa- 
tion of their future need as apostles charged with the 
proclamation of the gospel. The gospel is a gospel of 
peace. He had brought it to them: they were to carry 
it in his name to all mankind. ‘We are ambassadors 
for Christ, as though God did beseech you by us,’’ the 
apostles were to say, “we pray you in Christ’s stead, 


be ye reconciled to God.” The success of their em- 
bassy was conditioned on their being witnesses to its 
truth. They could not be witnesses to its 


truth except they first had proved it true by personal 
experience.  Christ’s benediction, “‘Peace be unto you,” 
was an authoritative communication to them of the peace 
of reconciliation. The assurance of peace, of reconcilia- 
tion, which Jesus here and now gives to them with con- 
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vincing power it will be their joy to proclaim to a sinful 
world. 

II. Another object included in Jesus’ purpose in ap- 
pearing to his apostles on this occasion was, that he 
might assure them of his continued extstence, that he 
had really survived the mortal wounds received on the 
cross. “He showed unto them his hands and his side.” 
Those scarred hands, that wounded side, established his 
identity. They proved that the same Jesus who was 
nailed to the cross and pierced by the soldier's spear 
stood there before them. This was evidence that he 
now lived though he had died on the cross from those 
cruel wounds. This confirmed the hope of Israel of 
another life after death. This brought the truth of im- 
mortality to light from the dim obscurity in which it had 
been veiled. This gave credibility to the words of Jesus 
to Martha, “I am the resurrection, and the life: he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: 
and whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” 
Jesus, who had thus been able to resume his own life with 
signs of irresistible power and divine majesty, was the 
Lord of life, able to save from death those who believed 
in him, and his apostles now would have the right to 
say with-Saint Paul, “If we believe that Jesus died and 
rose again, even so them also which sleep in Jesus will 
God bring with him.” 

In their subsequent apostleship this truth, that Christ 
is still a living Christ—was the most important and vital 
part of their message. It remains forever the most vital 
part of the gospel message. This particular note above 
all others distinguishes the preaching of the evangelical 
ministry. They preach a living Christ, and endeavor to 
inspire faith in a living Christ, so that men will walk in 
actual fellowship with him—will “feel that he is as close- 
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ly one with them in sympathy and personal relations of 
helpfulness as though they could look into his face.” 

Dr. John Brown in his Yale lectures, of last year, upon 
“Puritan Preaching in England,” tells us that the late 
Dr. Dale was once writing an Easter sermon, and when 
half-way through the thought of the risen Lord broke 
in upon him as never before. “ ‘Christ is alive,’ I said 
toy myself: “Alive! and then I paused... .-. ‘Can 
that be really true? living as really as I myself am?’ I 
got up and walked about repeating, ‘Christ is living! 
Christ is living! At first it seemed strange and hardly 
true, but at last it came upon me as a burst of sudden 
glory. . . . I then said, “My people shall know it: 
I shall preach about it again and again until they believe 
it as I do now.’” Because of that resolve and effort to 
present Christ to his people as a living Christ, Dr. Dale 
was a mighty preacher. Dr. Bushnell was a mighty 
preacher for the same reason. He said, “I know Jesus 
Christ better than I know any man in Hartford.” Had 
he not thus known Christ he could not have written the 
sermons found in his volume, “Christ and his Salvation.” 

It is said of the apostles at this appearance of Jesus to 
them, that they were “glad, when they saw the Lord.” 
Their gladness was due to their realization that he was 
alive whom they had thought of as dead. The glad- 
ness of the Christian is proportionate to his realization of 
this fact. It was a gladness that remained with the 
apostles and gave a distinct tone to their preaching which 
made it a message of joy—a gospel indeed. 

III. Another object included in Christ’s general pur- 
pose in appearing to his apostles at this time was to form- 
ally invest them with their apostleship and specially en- 
dow them with power for it. “Having made peace 
through the blood of his cross,” of which his scarred 
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hands reminded them, he now charges them to spread 
abroad the knowledge of it. “Peace,” says Godet, “‘is 
the foundation of the apostleship. This message of re- 
conciliation they will have the task of preaching to the 
world.” He now clothes them with divine authority 
to preach it. “As my Father hath sent me, even so send 
I you,” he said. “And when he had said this, he 
breathed on them, and saith unto them, Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost: whose soever sins ye remit, they are re- 
mitted unto them; and whose soever sins ye retain, they 
are retained.” | Christ was the chief apostle (Heb. 3:1), 
sent from God to reveal his love to sinful men; “‘sent 
not to condemn the world; but that the world through him 
might be saved” to eternal life by repentance and faith 
in his name. Three things were included in the aim of 
his apostleship in order to the peace of mankind: a res- 
toration to men of a knowledge of God that had been lost 
by sin; a reconciliation to him through a sufficient atone- 
ment for their sin; and the actual rescue of penitent souls 
from sin and communication to them of a holy life like 
that of God and his angels, whereby they are made par- 
takers of the divine nature and members of God’s king- 
dom. These things Christ achieved by his life, his death 
on the cross, and his resurrection. Having inaugurated 
this apostleship he now turns it over to the Twelve. As 
carried on by them it was to be similar to his in aim 
and method. In them Christ should dwell, the source 
of life and power, and by them be manifested as the 
Father had dwelt in him and been manifested by him. 
“Christ liveth in me,” “worketh in me mightily.” “T 
can do all things through Christ which strengthenth me,” 
they were to testify. And thus “they went forth, and 
preached every where, the Lord working with them, and 
confirming the word with signs following.” 
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What meaning shall we attach to the gift of the Holy 
Spirit and the words accompanying it: ‘Whose soever 
sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and whose 
soever sins ye retain, they are retained?’ The weight 

_of opinion among Christian commentators, we think, is 
that the power of absolution and of condemnation here 
spoken of is not judicial but declarative. As his repre- 
sentatives endued with the Holy Ghost they were to 
possess a spiritual insight that should enable them to tell 
what result might follow their message. To the mani- 
festly penitent they could say, as Christ had said in such 
cases, “Your sins are forgiven;” to those who resisted 
the truth and persisted in their life of sin, “Your sin will 
receive its penalty.” That which was intended to be 
unto life they by their hardness of heart would make unto 
death. ‘The very words by which their sins would be 
remitted become the words,” says Ellicott, “by which they 
are retained.” 

But this power to speak absolution or condemnation, it 
must not be forgotten, was conferred on them because 
they had received the Holy Spirit and were under his 
influence and guidance. It was not a power to bless or 
to ban when actuated by hierarchical pride or resentment. 
Men so actuated have not the spirit of Christ and are not 
his representatives. Therefore their blessings are in- 
operative and their ban has no fulfilment. They simply 
show that they who utter them have no part in the apostle- 
ship of Christ. 

IV. Another object in appearing to the apostles was 
to declare to them that the faith which rests on Christian 
testimony is quite as good and rich in the blessing it re- 
ceives as that which rests on sight. This was the clear 
lesson taught by the story of Thomas. _ Christ’s emphatic 
endorsement of the value of such faith was fitted to the 
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altered conditions of the new era then opening. As he 
was about to return to the Father the world would see 
him no more. Thereafter men could know and believe 
in him only through Christian testimony. They could 
not have him pointed out to them as John the Baptist had 
pointed him out to John and Andrew; nor be brought 
into his visible presence and introduced to him as Peter 
and Nathanael had been by Andrew and Philip eagerly 
inviting them to “Come and see.” By that method the 
apostles had become acquainted with him, and their per- 
sonal knowledge of him had increased through a daily 
growing intimacy until their thought of him was aptly 
expressed by Thomas’ adoring exclamation, “My Lord 
and my God!” which represents the perfect fruit of their 
apostolic training. Having thus prepared chosen wit- 
nesses to his character and life-witnesses whose supreme 
qualification was that they had seen him and been taught 
by him, Jesus now abandons that method of ac- 
quaintance by sight for the method of acquaintance 
by the testimony of disciples who speak of him 
out of the riches of their experience of his friendship with 
lips touched with holy fire by the Holy Spirit he has 
breathed upon them. They are witnesses of his resurrec- 
tion and of the divine dignity and grace the resurrection 
proves. The faith based on such testimony is attended 
with larger blessing to the world and with equal benefit 
to the individual believer. The saving knowledge of 
Christ is no longer limited to the comparatively few per- 
sons able to see and hear him, but is extended to all man- 
kind to whom he commissions his witnesses to go with 
their gospel message. To the individual believer it af- 
fords, through the power of the Holy Spirit which ac- 
companies it, all that is of vital importance, a realization 
of a personal fellowship with Christ by which he becomes 
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partaker of his life and is transformed into his likeness. 
“That which was from the beginning,” says the apostle 
John, “which we have heard, which we have seen with 
our eyes . . . and our hands have handled, of the 
Word of life . . . declare we unto you, that ye also 
may have fellowship with us: and truly our fellowship is 
with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ.” 
Albert H. Currier. 


JESUS AND PETER 
JOHN 21: 15-22 


Lovest thou me?”—John 21: 17. 


To understand these words we must go back to the 
night of Jesus’ arrest and recall those vehement expres- 
sions of devotion, “Although all shall be offended, yet 
will not I.” ‘With thee I am ready to go both to prison 
and to death.”” “Even if I must die with thee, yet will I 
not deny thee.” “I will lay down my life for thee.” 
And Peter meant what he said. He could think of no 
ordeal through which he was likely to pass in which he 
could be false to such a friend as Jesus! Yet before 
that night was over he cursed and swore that he never 
knew him. To such lengths will men go when driven 
by fear, and robbed for the time being of every vestige 
of manhood. For Peter was utterly unnerved by the 
helplessness of Jesus. That must have been the chief 
cause of his cowardice. If the enemies of Jesus could 
do with him as they pleased, what might they not do to 
Peter? If he who had once walked on the water, healed 
the sick and raised the dead, could no longer do anything 
for himself, what could he do for his friends? Clearly 
they must shift for themselves. To be identified with 
him was to invite destruction. | His enemies were gloat- 
ing over him and had an appetite for cruelty which noth- 
ing but torture would satisfy. Peter saw this distinctly 
and quailed before it. He knew the temper of his fel- 
low countrymen and dreaded their violence. It was 
physical fear which overwhelmed him, and although it 
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lasted but a little while it reduced him to the smallest 
possible dimensions. 

The reaction was quick and terrible, and brought with 
it the keenest suffering. For the worst which Peter 
feared at the hands of Jesus’ enemies was as nothing 
compared with the suffering which he inflicted upon him- 
self by his base denial. Jesus’ sufferings were termi- 
nated by his death, but the sufferings of Peter continued 
until his Master appeared to him after his resurrection 
and spoke the words of forgiveness. 

Then came that period of transition during which for 
forty days everything was at a standstill because there 
seemed to be no program for the future and no leader- 
ship for the present. The return of Jesus from the 
grave had delivered the disciples from the grief and hor- 
ror of the crucifixion, but the old relations had not been 
reestablished between them. Again and again he 
showed himself unto them, but they were not at ease in 
his presence. He inspired their respect and awe as never 
before. “Touch me not,” he had said to Mary; “for I 
am not yet ascended unto the Father.’ Henceforth 
there was a certain aloofness which he maintained in all 
his relations with them. Meanwhile the disciples were 
without an occupation, and six of them, following Peter’s 
example, had gone back to their old task of fishing. They 
had toiled all the night and caught nothing, when, early 
in the morning, before the break of day, they heard a 
voice from the shore bidding them to cast the net on the 
right side of the boat. This they did, thinking that 
the stranger might have noticed some indications of fish, 
which they had not seen. But when they had cast the 
net and could not draw it in for the multitude of fishes, 
John said unto Peter, “It is the Lord.” That was enough 
for Peter! And binding his fisher’s coat about him, he 
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cast himself into the sea and swam ashore. John had 
the quicker perception; Peter greater promptness and 
energy in action. 

Jesus was greatly pleased with the headlong earnest- 
ness with which Peter tore through the water, for it 
showed that nothing stood between him and the hence- 
forth steadfast disciple who had so recently denied him. 
Yonder was a net full of fishes and all the associations 
of his pre-Christian life. But what cared Peter for 
them when Jesus was close at hand? In all the world 
there was no one whose presence just then meant so 
much to Peter as Jesus, for it gave him another opportun- 
ity of proclaiming his devotion. And may we not say 
that in all the world there was no one whose presence 
meant so much to Jesus as Peter? For Peter had a 
wonderful influence over the rest of the disciples. He 
was a natural leader, and leadership was needed now more 
than ever. This was really the most critical hour of 
their lives. By and by, under the guidance of the divine 
Spirit they would be equal, one as good as another, owing 
no allegiance to Peter, because each would recognize the 
sole’ authority of the Spirit. This was Peter’s hour 
and opportunity, to hold his comrades true until after 
Jesus’ final departure and the coming of the Holy Spirit. 
But could Peter himself be trusted? Yes, because his 
denial had been a thing of impulse, not of premeditation; 
the result of fear, not of evil-mindedness. His heart 
was true, and had been true even in the moment of his 
denial, when he lacked courage to obey its impulses. For 
we must distinguish between forgetfulness of Christ and 
hostility to him. The former is bad enough, and leads 
into terrible difficulty, but the latter is a great deal worse. 
It puts us in the class of Jesus’ enemies, who are both 
evil-minded and-evil-hearted. Peter was neither. Yet 
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what a tremendous contrast between the frightened dis- 
ciple on the night of Jesus’ arrest and the fearless apostle 
filled with the Holy Ghost, preaching to the elders and 
rulers of the people charging them with responsibility for 
‘his Master’s death, “whom ye crucified, whom God raised 
from the dead.” 

It was a kindness to Peter for Jesus to probe the sore 
spot in his soul to the very bottom. — It “grieved” Peter 
to be asked the third time, ‘““Lovest thou me?” But 
it gave him the opportunity of thrice confessing his love 
for the Master whom he had as many times denied. And 
nothing is gained by evasion or by halfway measures. It 
were far better for a culprit to be pressed to a full and 
free confession than to be shut out from any of the sat- 
isfaction which would be thus obtained. We must go 
the whole figure with our penitence if we would realize 
the full measure of peace. Keeping back part of the 
former is shutting ourselves out from whole hemispheres 
of the latter. So Jesus, like the true friend he was, 
probed Peter to the very core. “Simon, son of John,” 
he said, “‘lovest thou me more than these?” He had 
professed to do so on the night of Jesus’ arrest, 
but he does so no longer. ‘Yea, Lord; thou knowest 
that I love thee.” But he uses a different and lesser 
word for “love” from that which Jesus used. This is 
perfectly obvious in the Greek, but unfortunately there is 
no sign of it in our translation. It is as if Jesus had 
said, ‘Am I to understand by your action in leaving 
your comrades in the boat that you love me more than 
they do? more even than you love your occupation 
as a fisherman; in fact, that you are ready to give up all 
things for my sake?’ Peter does not say ‘Yes, I love 
you better than every one else, or everything else.’ He 
uses a word for “love” which carries the idea of personal 
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friendship and affection, as 1f he thought only of that. 
And when Jesus repeats his question ““Lovest thou me?” 
Peter uses the same word again, but does not hesitate to 
appeal to his Master’s knowledge of his love. “Yea, 
Lord; thou knowest that I love thee,” that is, that I have 
a true and genuine affection for thee as between friend 
and friend. Then Jesus saith unto him the third time, 
“Lovest thou me?’ this time using Peter’s word for 
love, as if to call in question even that kind of attach- 
ment which Peter had modestly claimed. ‘Do you in- 
deed love me as much as that?’ The question could 
not fail to remind him of the humiliating fact which his 
Lord wished to recall, his thrice repeated denial. It 
was a home thrust, painful to both. But faithful are 
the wounds of a friend. It hurt Peter keenly. He 
doubtless thought that it would have been more magnani- 
mous in Jesus not to have put that third question, but his 
love for his Master was deep and genuine, and the ques- 
tion wrung from him that splendid outburst of loyalty, 
“Lord, thou knowest all things; thou knowest that I love 
thee.” Jesus saith unto him, “Feed my sheep,” that is, 
take charge of the work which I love more than all else 
on earth. Not that he gave Peter any power or au- 
thority over the others! For on intimating to him before 
the interview was over the manner of Peter’s death, Peter, 
curious to know how John would fare, asked Jesus what 
his fate would be. ‘“‘Jesus saith unto him, If I will that 
he tarry till I come, what is that to thee?” which ef- 
fectually disposes of Peter’s primacy if thus told to at- 
tend to his own concerns; though not told, we may be 
sure, in any such tone as Jesus’ reported words would 
seem to imply, yet so told as to forbid the idea that he 
was given any control over the other apostles. He was 
first among equals! 
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What lessons are we to learn from this study? 

I. That past sins and even base denial do not close the 
door of mercy. We still have access to the Father. He 
waits to be gracious. | Remember the words of Jesus to 
the women at the open sepulcher, ‘Go, tell 
Peter.” Tell him that the first words of his Master re- 
lated to him, for he well knew how Peter had suffered! 
But in sending that word Jesus did no more for Peter 
than he is ready to do for every man. When two friends 
have quarreled he must be regarded as the nobler who 
makes the first overtures towards reconciliation. But 
God commends his great love towards us in taking the 
initiative when the fault was wholly on our side. What 
are the words, “‘Lovest thou me?” but a hint of the in- 
finitely greater love of God for us than ours for him? If 
this be true any man may come to God and find the wel- 
come and the fellowship which he so greatly needs. 

II. But if we do we must come with a sincere heart 
and open mind prepared to go the full length of acknowl- 
edgment, keeping nothing back, in order to receive the 
fulness of the Father’s blessing. For we have not sinned 
in ignorance or through sudden passion, merely, being 
swept off our feet by a force too powerful for us to 
resist. We have sinned against light far greater than 
millions of our fellow men have had. We may not 
have been guilty of outrageous sins, wasting our substance 
in riotous living, and coming at length to ourselves 
among the swine. Our offence may be that, not of 
denying the faith, but of never having accepted it. Yet 
there may be little to choose, after all, between the children 
of a king, some of whom have dishonored their lineage 
by outrageous conduct, while others have refused to 
recognize the facts of their relationship, assuming no bur- 
dens and discharging no duties as sons. All men alike 
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are members oi God’s family, and capable of attaining 
the highest things through fidelity to him. To live 
unto one’s self in neglect of God and disregard of one’s 
fellow men is to become a spiritual starveling, not only 
selfish and mean but in the highest sense undeveloped, 
however much culture and refinement one may attain. 
We can become what we ought to be only by recognizing 
our true place in God’s family, and fulfilling the duties 
incumbent upon us as sons. But such a one can no 
longer live unto himself. | He must live unto God and 
for his fellow men. 

lll. If we are prepared to do this we must undertake 
it deliberately and earnestly. Jesus waited until Peter’s 
joy at seeing him had somewhat abated, at least until 
his excitement had diminished, waited, indeed, until after 
breakfast before he put the question, “Lovest thou me?” 
because it matters little what we say or do in a moment of 
excitement. So tremendous an issue as this should be 
approached calmly that it may be settled rightly once for 
all. It takes but a moment to cross the line, and that 
moment may be any moment which we elect. We are 
not dependent upon times and seasons. The critical hour 
for Peter was not far from six o’clock in the morning, 
a most unseasonable time, one would say, for such an 
act of self-committal. But days and weeks of thought 
and suffering had preceded it. He was prepared for 
action the moment he knew what was Christ’s attitude 
towards him. He was helped but not pushed forward. 
For that first step is only the beginning of a series, and 
if we relied on outside help for that we should be de- 
pendent upon the same help forevermore. Help from 
above we can always have and must. But when the 
choice lies between the old life and the new, between our 
nets and Jesus, we must decide the matter ourselves, and 
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do it without any look backwards. One shudders at the 
thought of what had become of Peter if he had gone back 
to his nets, turning away from Jesus like the rich young 
man who felt that Jesus had asked too much. As if 
Jesus could ask too much! All that he asks is for our 
good. Respond to him as we should, take the first step 
decisively and there will be little trouble about any future 
steps. A force from within will constrain us. For he 
who really feeis the love of Christ is as little his own 
master as Peter was when he learned that it was Jesus 
who had bidden them to cast the net on the right side 
of the boat. Peter could no more stay in that boat than 
a mother can lie still at night when she hears the sudden 
cry of pain from her little child. Love is the master- 
force in all the universe, first the love of God for us, and 
then the answering love of men for God. As God feels 
towards us he expects us to feel towards him. And our 
glory is to know that what Jesus said to Peter he says to 
each of us, “Lovest thou me?” Where is the man to 
whom Jesus does not say that? Where is the man whom 
he will not receive as his disciple and thenceforth treat as 
his friend? 
Samuel C. Bushnell. 


THE GREAT COMMISSION 


MatTtrHeEw 28: 16-20 


“Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and. of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.”— 
Matt. 28:10. 


These words offer us three points of thought :—the 
world, the gospel, the Church. Around these three cen- 
ters will be grouped our considerations. 

And we are at once ushered into the widest possible 
range of view in the words “All nations.” They meant 
in Christ’s mouth what they do in ours—all the nations 
then known, although the known world then was far 
smaller than the known world of to-day. 

Now Christ knew that in setting a world before the 
minds of his apostles he was conflicting with a funda- 
mental idea which they had of the then known world. 
The human mind, of Jew and Gentile alike, had not risen 
to the conception of a world. To the ancient mind there 
was no such thing as the wide world in the modern sense 
of the term. People lived at home, or traveled in small 
companies for comparatively short distances. A man 
had no railroads to transport him in a few hours across 
continents; no steamships bore him across seas to mingle 
with people unlike his own. The events at the far ends 
of the world were not brought to his breakfast-table every 
morning by a telegraph. On the contrary, he hardly 
knew the people on the other side of the hills. He was 
born, lived and died in mountain fastnesses or on the 
plain at their feet, or in the small, walled city of his tribe. 
News came to him by foot-runners, or by bands of 
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traveling tradesmen, who slowly passed from place to 
place; in fact, there was no such thing as “news” in our 
meaning of the word. By news we mean the events now 
transpiring in the world. It means what is going on in. 
New York or San Francisco, or across the sea. When 
you ask a man, “What is the news?” you expect him to 
tell you, if he knows, of the vote of Parliament in London 
or the war in South Africa or a fire in Arizona. But 
when a man in Bethany met a man from another town, 
he expected no such narration of events, for he knew that 
the other had no means of learning from distant parts 
what he himself did not have. 

Imagine yourself in these days without railroad, steam- 
boat, telegraph, post-office, newspapers; without even 
stage-coach or carriages. | How often, for instance, do 
you suppose you would undertake to walk, or ride on 
horseback to Hartford or Albany? Hundreds and 
thousands of people would live and die without ever hav- 
ing seen a citizen of Portland, and Maine would be to us 
like a foreign land. You can see how limited our knowl- 
edge of the world would be, and how narrow our interest 
in mankind. You can readily understand that our 
sympathies would only be moved for those in our own 
immediate circle. Now, if such would have been the 
case with us, it is easy to comprehend what was the con- 
dition of things in Christ’s day. It must not be denied 
that there was a crude idea of national life. There was 
a national idea, but it was no such idea as obtains with 
us. It was nation against nation, however. The idea 
was deeply rooted in men’s minds that one people had the 
right to subdue and rule another people. Each nation 
had the dream of universal supremacy. Pride of blood 
thus kept nations apart and split the races of man into 
divisions and subdivisions. 
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History is a record of this belief of world-empire “in 
the hands of a single fortunate and favored race and on 
that dream of ambition God has written his judgment of 
fire. Nimrod dreamed of it, and the dispersion followed. 
Nebuchadnezzar dreamed of it, and he reaped a harvest 
of insanity. Alexander dreamed of it, and he died in a 
debauch. Czsar dreamed of it, and fell by the hand of 
anassassin. Charlemagne dreamed of it, but his empire 
fell apart when his strong hand was removed. Napoleon 
Bonaparte dreamed of it. Waterloo and St. Helena 
were the answer. Babylonian, Grecian, Roman, Ger- 
man, Frenchman successively heard the call to universal 
dominion, and deemed it a call of God; but the vision 
melted away, and left the eager pursuers disgraced and 
humbled.” 

And the Anglo-Saxon race is not free from the tempta- 
tion which allured other nations to their ruin. Our 
temptation is to imagine we are called of God to impress 
our peculiar civilization upon the rest of mankind, and 
there may be as much pride of blood in this as in Greece 
or Rome. We have fallen into the way of measuring 
races, governments, by the one standard of the Anglo- 
Saxon idea. We are crying up Anglo-Saxonism, and 
dreaming of a time when Anglo-Saxonism will prevail 
on the earth. Since the beginning of nations this race 
pride has ruled the human heart. Even in these latter 
days of widespread intelligence and broad sympathies it 
is strong among all the nations of the earth. 

Christ’s words, then, to the disciples opened up a vista 
too widespread for their comprehension. They could 
not rise to his point of view. | Why, there was jealousy 
still existing among them as to the relative merits of the 
tribes from which they had originated! Paul used to 
glory that he was of the tribe of Benjamin. Could such 
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men, still swathed in the swaddling-clothes of petty sec- 
tionalism, take “all nations” into their thought and love? 
The answer is plain. 

This final command of our Lord showed that he had 
the entire race of man in his mind as the object of his 
work. To this grand conception neither his disciples 
nor his Church have ever risen. A redemption for the 
world is one of the hardest conceptions for the average 
believer to grasp. On the contrary, we are constantly 
finding in the Church the tendency to contract the limits 
and operations of salvation. A doctrine of limited atone- 
ment and the teaching that Christ died for a few people 
is an illustration to the point. And you will find people 
who still believe that it does no good to try to save certain 
races of men, because they are so low down in the scale 
of being. Christ contemplated the salvation of the hu- 
man race, as such, and he has been mightily hindered in 
his plan by an unbelieving Church who had not 
heads and hearts large enough to take in such a mag- 
nificent purpose. 

The second consideration which our text offers is that 
“all nations’ are to be taught the gospel or made 
Christian. 

The gospel is a revelation of God’s saving love. 
Primarily it is not a statement of human sin, for that 
fact needed no revelation. Men have always been ac- 
quainted with the thing called sin. Neither is the 
gospel to be found in the consciences or the consciousness 
of mankind. |The conscience has its own function, but it 
does not include as a part of it the revelation of what God 
has done or will do. Neither is the disclosure which 
creation makes of God any part of the gospel. Dis- 
tinctively and fundamentally, the gospel is the declaration 
that God is with men in the person of his Son to impart 
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salvation and life. Life and immortality are brought 
to light in the gospel. 

The gospel, then, is all summed up in the person of 
Christ. What, therefore, creation could not make 
known, what the conscience and the consciousness could 
not discover, Christ himself openly revealed and suffi- 
ciently revealed. No matter, then, how much or how lit- 
tle mankind had found out of God, their knowledge was 


incomplete. 
Under the sting of his conscience, man had thought 
out several kinds of religion. All religions have 


originated in the inbern tendency of the soul to seek God 
if haply it might find him. But the various religions had 
all been local or national. No one religion had been put 
forth with any intention of making it universal; no one 
religion had in it universal attractions or adaptations. A 
religion of the world must have within itself such truths 
as will satisfy the hunger of the souls of all kinds of 
men, for God. Whether he knows it or not, the secret 
of unrest of the native in the jungle, as well as his more 
civilized brother, is the absence of God. If that want is 
filled, then there is no need that one nation should compel 
another nation to adopt its, or any other single mode and 
type of life. Such a religion allows all other racial or 
governmental types the freest kind of existence. Such 
a religion the gospel is, for it enters the darkened mind 
of a pagan with the glad assurance that God loves him 
and has sent his Son to die for him. He may have 
peace by believing in His name. Now when men get 
that assurance they have found the supreme satisfaction. 
A thousand other questions—as to dress, education, 
government—will all settle themselves in the light of this 
large and more radiant truth. Questions of commerce, 
social order, civil life, all such the gospel leaves untouched 
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for the reason that they are smaller circles included within 
the one all-absorbing fact that the man is right with God; 
for when all men get right with God, civil life, commerce, 
and social order take care of themselves. Let a com- 
munity of people suddenly enter en masse into loving and 
obedient relations to the Lord Jesus Christ, and at once 
their social animosities and frictions will cease; their 
harsh, unjust laws will be wiped off the statute-books; 
trade and commerce will be transformed from selfishness 
into fair exchanges of value returned for value received; 
idleness and poverty will disappear. 

Christ, because he is in himself mercy and grace in- 
carnate, is the universal man—the man able to under- 
stand all men, able to love all men. And, strange though 
it be, when the most dissimilar races of people come to 
know Christ they imagine him as the highest type of man 
of their own race. To a Chinaman the Lord Jesus ap- 
pears as the most perfect Chinaman. To the Anglo- 
Saxon Christ is an Anglo-Saxon. When you kneel 
down to pray to Christ, you never conceive of him as a 
Jew, but as your loving Friend, as one of your own race, 
of your own order of society. The reason that Christ 
makes this impression on you and all other races of men 
is that he has those universal elements in him as no other 
man ever had or could have, which make him eternally 
the one man of all men who can give universal and ever- 
lasting grace. 

If you can get an Esquimau, a Congo black, a Bush- 
man, a Brahmin, or a Turk to take Christ into his heart, 
you are confident that the deepest needs of each one will 
be satisfied; the ragings of the conscience in each one 
will be stilled; each one will be calm in view of his destiny. 
This has proved to be an actual experience; hence we can 
claim for Christ a power of universal adaptation. 
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“Christ for the world we sing; the world to Christ we 
bring.” Hence we go further and say that the world’s 
great need is Christ. And thus Christ brings us face 
to face with the third truth of our text :— 

All nations must have the gospel preached to, them by 
the disciples of Christ, or, in other words, by his Church. 

Christ has cut the avenue along which gospel truth 
must rtin out to the ends of the earth, and that avenue is 
the Church. The responsibility of evangelization of the 
world is laid upon us believers, and nowhere else. It 
is not a question as to whether we believe in foreign 
missions or not; our belief has nothing to do with the 
matter. We are commanded to teach or make disciples 
of all nations. Many soldiers in an army may not be- 
lieve in a certain attack, but the general does not consult 
the belief or disbelief of his army—they are to obey 
orders. And in the same way our individual preference 
or views about missions have nothing to do with the mat- 
ter, for we are in one army, and must obey orders. Ifa 
member is not willing to obey this order, is not willing 
to bear his share of the responsibility of saving his 
brother, he has no right in the army at all, for ‘““This com- 
mandment have we from him, That he who loveth God 
love his brother also.” 

Neither does it make any difference that we feel our- 
selves weak and insufficient for the work. We are not 
so weak as the little company to whom this command was 
first given. A small band of eleven were told to go out 
and teach all nations. There was no organization to sus- 
tain and support them. They had no large contributing 
constituency of churches to maintain missionary revenues 
or foster missionary spirit. They had no steam launches 
to carry them up broad rivers, or steamships to carry them 
across seas. They had no printing-press turning out 
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thousands of leaflets of gospel truth, no written lives of 
Christ to put into the hands of unbelieving pagans. They 
had no colleges and schools at their command to give 
them educated native pastors. Nothing whatever of 
_ these modern appliances, with which we work in our 
days; and yet their one command was “Go, preach” and 
they went, and in a very short time we find churches and 
Christian communities scattered throughout the then 
known world, Corinth, Philippi, Ephesus, Rome, isles of 
the sea. All these places learned of our gospel from 
the lips of some godly man. _It was sent across the seas 
and plains, up the mountain-side and down the valley, 
through towns and cities, by word of mouth. 

The command which bore so heavily upon that band 
of consecrated men bears just as heavily upon the Church 
of Christ to-day. It has never been recalled. It stands 
on the pages of the New Testament with the same mean- 
ing and authority which it had when first uttered. It 
is an order which it is perilous to disobey. A church 
or individual lacking the missionary spirit lacks fellow- 
ship with the Master. “Dr. Duff, when leaving for 
India in 1829, said: There was a time when I had no 
care or concern for the heathen; that was the time when 


I had none for my own soul.” Let a church lose its in- 
terest in this command. of Christ’s, and little by little its 
Christian activity dwindles. Its spirituality becomes 


enfeebled, and its efforts are finally centered in frantic 
struggles to maintain and keep its own organization in- 
tact. A church cold towards missions will find heathen- 
ism in popular forms gaining ground within her courts, 
will find worldliness and self-seeking sapping her spiritual 
life. Her young people will be frivolous and worldly 


ambitious. 
God thus marks those who disobey him. But on the 
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contrary the ways of obedience are constantly blessed by 
him, and the work which obedience will accomplish is 
startlingly large. “An English preacher asked some 
British soldiers: “If Queen Victoria were to issue a pro- 
clamation, and, placing it in the hands of her army and 
navy, were to say, “Go ye into all the world and proclaim 
it to every nation,’ how long do you think it would take 
to do it’? One of those’ brave fellows, accustomed to 
obey orders without hesitation or delay, and at the peril of 
life, promptly said: ‘Well, I think that we could manage 
it in about eighteen months.’ ”’ 

Beloved, it has taken the church eighteen hundred years 
to do what the British army could do in eighteen months, 
and the work has hardly commenced yet. 

Let us suppose that there are 10,000,000 Christian 
disciples who can, by systematic effort, be made to furnish 
men and money for the work; even with this tenth part of 
Christendom, the world may be evangelized before ten 
years have passed. We are responsible not for con- 
version, but for contact. We cannot compel any man to 
decide for Christ, but we may so preach the gospel to him 
that he must either accept or refuse Christ, and that is 
what the Church is called on to do. Deliver the mes- 
sage, leaving the result with God. 

Edward Sampson Tead. 


JESUS ASCENDS INTO HEAVEN 


LUKE 24: 44-53; Acts I: 1-11 


“And it came to pass, while he blessed them, he parted from them, 
and was carried up into heaven.”’—Luke 24: 51. 


Life runs in cycles. Nature constantly moves in a 
circle, and all her processes find completion only when 
they have returned to the point of their beginning. 
Springtime starts a million forces in earth and wood and 
bud which do not cease until the whole cycle of the year 
is past and spring again unlocks the doors of death. The 
psalmist saw the same poetic movement in the waters 
which he described as in flood and then receding, after 
which the process repeated itself in nature’s finer ways, 
going up by the mountains in misty clouds, and going 
down by the valleys unto the place which God hath 
founded for them. We see life’s cycle so plainly pictured 
in the moth, as it passes from its winged beauty into its 
darkened cell and through the worm to its fuller life 
again, that we take the little creature to illustrate that 
which we feel must also be true in man. Our own mortal 
bodies pass along the circular path, from dust to living 
flesh, and back again to dust when life has done with 
them. Our souls cannot be the great exception in the 
cosmic order. Made in the image of God, they too re- 
turn to him who gave them. The work of Christ was 
not completed until he had ascended unto the Father from 
whom he came forth to make the life-cycle which has 
blessed the world beyond all others. At last, he who 
was begotten of God must find himself again in God. 
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The story of the ascension is preserved to us by Luke 
alone of the writers of the Gospels. | Matthew nowhere 
mentions it, nor Mark outside of the added verses in the 
closing chapter, while John makes no historical allusion 
to it. Luke completes his Gospel with this last scene 
and makes it also in his orderly fashion an introduction 
to the Acts. He tells us of the place where the disciples 
last looked upon their Lord. It is not without significance 
to those who recall the life of Jesus to remember that 
they were gathered near Bethany, on the slopes of Olivet, 
when Jesus was taken from their sight for the last time. 
Bethany was the scene of his most loving friendships, 
the home which the Son of man could almost call his 
own. The home of a friend is the nearest approach to 
heaven for a homeless man. On the slopes of Olivet 
he had suffered his keenest griefs and borne our sorrows 
in the struggle which ended in his readiness to take the 
cup that could not pass from him. Friendship and 
agony—his ascension took place from between the two. 
Love and sorrows bring us all nearest to heaven in our 
ordinary lives. It was appropriate that from the midst 
of such scenes Jesus was lifted up and taken home to his 
Father’s house. Not from  Jerusalem—the specta- 
cular element was always absent from his mind and 
action. Not from Calvary—it was an act of 
submission there, of triumph here. Not from Galilee 
whither the fishermen returned. That was a field of his 
abounding ministry to human pain and sorrow and sin. 
The triumphant return to his heavenly estate took place 
midway between the home of Mary and Martha and the 
sacred garden of Gethsemane. Out of love and agony, 
the two forces that lift men highest, he arose to be forever 
with the Father. 

The disciples were passing through a great and signi- 
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ficant process in these critical days of transition from 
sight to faith. There was a vast difference between 
friendship for a visible Master and loyalty to an unseen 
Lord. And Jesus taught them by three great lessons 
‘how to make the passage in safety. First, he opened 
their mind, that they might understand the Scriptures. 
Then he commissioned them for service. And finally 
he endued them with power to discharge the herculean 
task that he had placed before them. 

Each of these timely lessons was essential for the dis- 
ciples. Their minds were cluttered with the incomplete 
and unworthy notions of their day and race. How did 
the teachers of their people read the Scriptures? The. 
scribe stretched his rod of authority over them. Nothing 
came from the law and the prophets for the common man 
save as it flowed through their coloring and shaping 
minds. The priest was on the throne, the prophet had 
disappeared, or was misunderstood if in a John he came 
before them. The Pharisee held to himself as a party 
shibboleth the ancient Messianic hope of the nation, and 
interpreted it into an expectation of an earthly king to 
rule the Jews and dispossess the Romans. From their 
youth up these men of Galilee in school and home had 
reverenced the Scriptures and had learned the sacred 
words, but everything in their thought bore the impress 
of the scribe, the priest and the Pharisee. Was there 
not need that Jesus should open their minds to understand 
the Scriptures? How he made them feel the life of the 
prophets, and thrill to their righteous indignation, and 
yearn for the promised kingdom! How he showed them 
the incompleteness of the law until his grace for which 
it had prepared should lead men to forgiveness and in- 
spire them to a better life! That was a Bible class to 
which it was indeed a privilege to belong! He made 
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them see the necessary sequence of events in development 
of Christian faith. He taught them the inevitableness of 
the things that they had counted most disastrous, and 
revealed to them the behcof thereof. Men’s minds are 
always sharpened by religion. Many a dullard has 
learned to read the Bible who could not get his lessons in 
school-books. | Whole realms of our nature are discov- 
ered when faith awakens within us. Jesus opens the 
understanding of every man in whose heart he abides. 
Life and duty and the Scriptures which contain so many 
lessons of life are made more plain to us by the near 
presence of the Christ. 

Jesus could not teach them from the Scriptures without 
bringing them to understand the universal character of 
his mission, which so many of the prophets from their 
watch-towers on the walls of Jerusalem had seen afar. 
If Christ saved any man, he saved all men. If he ful- 
filled all righteousness for the Jew, the needs of all man- 
kind were fully met. The universal character of the 
life, sufferings and death of Christ was difficult for men, 
blinded by a narrow bigotry of race and religion, to com- 
prehend. The only universality they were willing to ac- 
knowledge was that of universal conquest under the lead- 
ership of their own racial Messiah. The story of the 
first years of the Christian Church illustrate only too well 
how slow even these disciples were to apply the great com- 
mission Jesus gave to them in his resurrection teaching. 
They were as slow to grasp the truth that theirs was a 
prophet-nation to be sent to teach the world as the modern 
Church is to realize that it is not an end itself, but a mes- 
senger, a servant, a redeemer of the people. We who 
make our churches ends, not means, and sit contentedly 
in our pews apart while the great, needy, sinful world 
goes on to death about us without feeling one thrill of 
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life from this portion of the body of Christ, so near 
them, yet so far away—we cannot afford to criticize the 
disciples for their failure to seize the notion of the uni- 
versal gospel. Do we grasp it to-day? Are we prose- 
_cuting missions as we ought? Are we going into all 
the world to leaven, to sweeten, to redeem it by the life 
of Christ in us? When we wonder at these men of 
Galilee who could not break the bands of a race prejudice 
at first, shall we not marvel at ourselves who after cen- 
turies of Christian faith are still so far from the fulfil- 
ment of the Master’s last command? 

And the third lesson of Jesus followed quickly after his 
commandment to teach all nations. The power from 
on high would use them. Their minds, their hearts, 
their bodies were required, but the power lay with Him 
who gives the increase after every watering and makes 
all fertile seeds to burst with life and bring forth har- 
vests everywhere. When men are ready, who can doubt 
that God will act? If channels open, how can the waters 
help flowing down? Is he not eager to accomplish his 
salvation on the earth? Is there reluctance with the 
Saviour? Where did he ever show it when there was a 
chance to serve and save? Power is the great need 
of the day. | Power abounds above, and machinery and 
men abound below. What keeps them separate? Who 
prevents the union? Isit I? The third lesson of the 
fishermen of Galilee has not yet been learned by the cul- 
ture and acuteness of to-day. - We need to go back to 
the place they occupied before the Master, that he may 
‘still teach 1is the needed lessons of life. If he will open 
our minds. then we shall understand the Scriptures, but 
in no other way shall we be able to learn or teach. Ii 
we hear him telling us, Go ye into all the earth and make 
disciples, with his reassuring promise of the power we 
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need, then we shall cease to make ourselves, our churches, 
our religious ceremonies, ends, and we shall be workers 
with God in the salvation of the world. 

The ascension of Jesus gives us certain lessons which 
we do well to study. Let me briefly hint at some of 
them :— 

And the first one I find is this: it reassures us 
that life for every man is eternal and divine. We be- 
little ourselves. The dignity of manhood is forgotten. 
The lofty position of a soul is too seldom appreciated. 
Although no mystery gathers about our birth, we as 
truly as Jesus have come forth from God. We all bear 
the likeness of our Creator. His image and superscrip- 
tion are upon us. In circulation they are battered and 
obscured, but lines and legend still appear and can never 
be effaced. To God we shail return. He will one day 
claim his own. Between these two events which we call 
birth and death a sacred trust lies in the keeping of us all. 
One man only has preserved that trust intact. | What 
excuse have you and I for betraying it? The possibili- 
ties of resurrection and ascension lie before us, as surely 
as the fact of birth lies behind us. Ye are not your 
own. The Creator has a prior claim upon us all. And 
he has presented it to us plainly in Jesus Christ, by | 
whose life-blood he redeems to himself men who have 
laid claim to their own souls. Life has in it divine 
possibilities for every one. Blessed are they who seek 
and find and develop them in their souls. ‘ 

Another lesson we gather from the account of the 
ascension. | When the disciples had seen the last of 
Jesus, they returned to Jerusalem with great joy. They 
had seized upon the fact that Jesus had completed his 
earthly task and gone into the unseen to be with God 
and work through them. Blessed is the man who has 
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found his work. Thrice blessed is he who has not only 
found his work, but also power to accomplish it. The 
men of Galilee had disbelieved for very joy of seeing 
Jesus when he last appeared to them, and now that joy 
was made permanent to them because they saw him taken 
‘from them in earthly form. They were entering into 
the promises he had made to them. They were be- 
ginning to understand that it was expedient for them that 
he should go away. That great joy of theirs is for us 
also, if we will enter into the faith they held. The 
Christ desires that his joy may be in us, and that our 
joy may be full. He ministers joy to those who wait 
upon him in obedience and see him constantly with the 
eye of faith. The joy of a near friend, the joy of peace- 
ful trust, the joy of strength, these he gives and guaran- 
tees through the ascension. No restrictions of time or 
place, of distance or condition, prevent the ascended 
Lord from making his abode with any soul, to its eternal 
joy. | 

The Christ ascended sits at the right hand of God. 
There Stephen in his dying vision saw him. It was 
the place of power. It was the place of honor. God 
will fulfil all his plans of mercy and_ righteousness. 
God endorses all the pledges of those precious earthly 
conversations and will carry out the work Christ has 
begun. The picture of the king, the throne and the 
prince at the right hand, taken from royal Oriental courts, 
makes plain to us the spiritual facts of the power and 
the assurance of God in redeeming the world. The 
Christ, whose advent angels heralded and whose ministry 
bore endorsement of divine favor, is received by God with 
perfect approval and used as his right hand to draw all 
men unto himself. The cross was man’s chief degrada- 
tion: it lifted Christ to the high place of glory and honor. 
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That for which it stands, self-sacrifice in loving service, 
still operates to the same end with God. 

But let us not make the mistake of imagining that 
Christ has gone far away from earth, to occupy a throne 
by the side of that fancied alabaster whiteness where God 
in august majesty controls,the world. These earthly 
figures of sovereignty may trip us up and cause us to 
lose the very truth they are intended to convey. Once 
men were helped to faith by imagining heaven to be far 
away beyond the sky. The images of space were car- 
ried forward inevitably into the future life, and locality 
was demanded for God and Christ and the angelic host. 
To-day, we have less need of such representation, for we 
have come into full possession of the truth that God is 
near, not far away, that he and his creation are con- 
stantly and necessarily interfused. The clause “and 
was carried up into heaven’? may be an addition of some 
ancient saint who needed the help of a locality in which 
to place the ascended Lord. The words are omitted in 
several ancient manuscripts. But whether genuine or 
not, we do not need them as an aid to faith. Jesus in 
his resurrection body seems to have been enabled to ap- 
pear and disappear at will. He was never far from his 
disciples, but could stand in their midst when doors were 
closed, and likewise vanish from the table at Emmaus. 
He himself spoke to them then as if he were no longer 
with them in the old bodily relations of space. There 
can be no intention in Luke to lead us to think of his 
far removal. The simple ending of the First Gospel, 
“And lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world,” places him where we need and love to have 
the Master of our lives. Surely God is not far from 
any one of us. Heaven not only lies about us in our 
infancy, but never recedes beyond the instant reach of 
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the soul. The world is larger than the earth. It is 
more intimately involved in our own being than we may 
think. The eternity out from which we came and that 
to which we go cannot be utterly divorced from our 
present life. These are among the 


“Truths that wake 
To perish never; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavor, 
Nor man nor boy 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy!” 


And, finally, the ascension guarantees ultimate 
victory for us and for the Christ. All things are en- 
trusted to him at the right hand of God. He hath put 
all things under his feet. Christ is all and in all. The 
character of God revealed in Jesus must fulfil itself in 
redeeming the world. The work begun cannot cease 
until the world God so dearly loved enters into eternal 
life. The Scriptures speak of a return of Jesus to reign 
over the earth. We read the words and instantly fix 
our attention upon the details, instead of on the truth 
itself. We think of clouds of heaven and all the 
apocalyptic imagery, we reckon times and seasons hid- 
den even from Christ himself, we put the triumph in 
terms of our limited and earthly comprehension. That 
is a necessity for us, but after all is not the truth that is 
essential hidden by the Oriental imagery? The es- 
sential thing is the fact of his nearness and his power 
still at work. The great reality is not wrapped up in 
words nor is it dependent upon the dress of the imagina- 
tion. It is found in a present Christ, still winning for 
himself a kingdom and bound to gather to himself the 
powers of this world for his eternal reign. “His body 
he carried to heaven,” said Augustine, “his majesty he 
did not carry away from the earth.” 

Albert Wellman Hitchcock. 


II 


THE’ HOLY Sriktl Given 


ACTS. 2: I-11 


“And when the day of Pentecost was now come,” etc. 


A man’s life with his God is a complex and wonderful 
thing. The simplest peasant knows the reality and the 
joy of it, but he cannot explain fully the nature of the 
forces which create and sustain it. The philosopher 
may be able to set it forth in terms of the understanding, 
but when he has done his best there is an unstated and 
an inexpressible remainder. Religion is so personal an 
affair that it seems as if a man must tear apart the fibers 
of his own being when he undertakes to tell others about 
God’s way with his soul. On the other hand, religion 
is so universal in its hold and scope that there must be 
certain great common factors whereby to some extent at 
least we can interpret to one another those basal ex- 
periences which are the product of the response of our 
spirits to the touch of God’s life. 

As a matter of fact historically God has pressed in up- 
on human life in three distinct and remarkable ways. 
Our Christian doctrine of the Trinity is the effort to 
state that threefold approach of God to humanity. There 
is no denial of the multitudinous other ways in which 
God has shown himself or may show himself to the re- 
ceptive soul. There is still a place in revelation for the 
burning bush and the pillar of cloud, for the song of the 
bird and the voice of a friend, for the spacious firmament 
on high and the moral law within. But if a man would 
know the God of the universe in his majesty and might, 
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in his compassion and his love and in his redeeming 
purpose for the race, he must find the Father and the 
Son and the Holy Spirit. | Whatever other aspects of 
the divine nature may be discoverable in other worlds, 
we who dwell on this planet know God best in these 
three relationships. 

It is with the third form of God’s manifestation of 
himself to us that we are concerned at present. 
Modern Christian experience is deficient in its grasp of 
the doctrine of the Holy Ghost. Our thought centers 
less about him than about God the Father Almighty and 
Christ the Saviour and Lord. There are at least two 
reasons for this apparent ignoring of the Spirit’s presence 
in the world and in the heart of the believer. One is 
the metaphysical difficulties involved. We fear that if 
we receive the doctrine of the Holy Spirit at its full value 
we shall have three Gods instead of one. We think 
we understand something about a personal relationship 
to Christ, but when another entity is introduced with 
_ whom we are urged to become on intimate terms it seems 
at first almost a depreciation of the Lord Jesus, as if 
an intruding personality were brought into our Christian 
experience, for which we had no immediate use. 

Again, some of us have been prejudiced against the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit by the crude forms in which 
it is occasionally presented. No doctrine has suffered 
more from the extravagances of those who have loudly 
proclaimed their adherence to it, and who have at the 
same time roundly denounced the apathy of the rest of 
the Church. What wonder that sincere souls who be- 
lieve that the corner-stone of fruitful religious experience 
is reality, have turned away in disgust and sadness from 
these distorted representations and applications of the 
doctrine of the Spirit, convinced that if it was to mean 
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anything to them, the truth at the heart of it must be 
reached along other lines of search. 

But it cannot be gainsaid, however, that the doctrine 
contains a truth for our lives, a truth which we 
desperately need. We cannot read the New Testament 
even superficially without realizing how constant was the 
Spirit’s influence upon the early Church. As we come 
in contact with the saints, ancient, medieval, modern, the 
impression which they make upon us is that they were 
swayed by the Spirit. The creeds of all the centuries, 
and the liturgies and standard Christian hymns as well, 
have set forth in unmistakable terms the fact and the 
power of the Spirit’s presence in the hearts of men. And 
to-day thousands of persons gathered for Christian wor- 
ship, under different denominational banners but pro- 
fessing adherence to the same great Captain, have re- 
peated the solemn words, “I believe in the Holy Ghost.” 
Perhaps some who take this clause of the Apostles’ 
Creed upon their lips do so mechanically or realizing with 
sorrow that it does not represent to them at the moment 
any genuine personal experience, but the Church at large 
will not surrender a truth which has nourished the 
Christian life and fed the Christian zeal of nineteen 
centuries; and the problem for every individual believer 
is in some way, through study or meditation or prayer 
or strenuous endeavor or through all these agencies 
combined, to bring home to his own life the truth and to 
receive each for himself the gift of the Spirit. 

To this end we read again this classic chapter on the 
subject in the book of the Acts, and, by seeing what it 
meant to the first disciples of Jesus, try to discover its 
value for us who are living at the end of the days under 
conditions so diametrically opposite from those that sur- 
rounded the infant Church in Jerusalem. The de- 
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scent of the Holy Spirit is pictured in this familiar chap- 
ter in simple and stirring language. One of the greatest 
days that ever dawned and ran its course to eventide is 
passed in review before us. We feel the surprises and 
the excitement of the passing hours. We note the strange 
events that made the day forever memorable and gave 
to the Jewish word Pentecost a spiritual significance for 
Christendom which it has never lost. As in all Biblical 
pictures of great displays of God’s power and grace, we 
distinguish the accidental and the temporary elements 
from the universal and the permanent ones. The 
spectacular features, like the mighty wind and the 
tongues of fire, however important they were at the time, 
should not be the chief object of our attention. They 
were not repeated in after years, and they are not likely to 
be paralleled to-day. | But two or three facts were made 
plain touching the nature and the purpose of the gift of 
the Holy Ghost which are true for all time. 

First. “It sat upon each one of them.” All of the 
one hundred and twenty disciples who supposedly con- 
stituted the nucleus of the first Christian Church re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost. There was no discrimination. 
Matthias, who only a few days before had for the first 
time been numbered with the eleven apostles, received it 
just as truly as did Peter, who was one of the first to 
forsake all and follow the Master. It was bestowed 
alike upon the humblest, unnamed disciple and upon the 
three intimates of Jesus, who were the witnesses of his 
transfiguration and on other occasions were made com- 
panions of his deepest spiritual experiences. Christianity 
started out in the world as a democracy. “Be not ye called 
Rabbi,’ said Jesus. Popes and prelates are human 
inventions. The scenes of Pentecost utterly refute the 
notion that Christ ever peculiarly empowered any single 
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set of men to declare his will, to assume authority over 
their brethren, and exclusively to carry on his work. 
To the entire company of disciples he had said just before 
his ascension, “Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all 
the nations.” Now he entrusts to the Christian com- 
munity at large the precious gift which was to enable 
them to perpetuate his influence. You have thought 
more than once that the gift of the Spirit might be for 
your neighbor or your friend, but that it was not probably 
designed for you. People differ, you say, in their re- 
ligious susceptibilities. It is easier for some to pray and 
labor and sacrifice than for others. Therefore to such 
persons a province of religious experience is open which 
to you will be always an unknown land. But. my friend, 
how do you square such an idea with this story of the 
first descent of the Holy Ghost? Have times changed 
so much, is your nature so different that the tongue of 
fire may not rest upon you as well as upon Peter and 
James and Thomas and the doctors of divinity and the 
faithful deacons and the godly women not a few who are 
living the spirit-filled life? © Why do this injustice to 
your own nature?) The, Holy Spirit comes into every 
heart that believes in its divine capacities. Most of us 
have in our homes a room which we call the guest-cham- 
ber. It may be untenanted for weeks at a time, but we 
keep it swept and garnished because we believe that some 
day some kinsman, some friend or perhaps some royal 
stranger may knock at our door and take possession of 
that which has been gladly reserved for him. But what 
kind of a householder is he who, with means at his com- 
mand, does not make any provision for a possible guest, 
does not regard the room set apart for him as an integral 
part of his establishment? The first step toward the 
reception of the Holy Ghost is a belief that he intends 
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sooner or later to tarry under your roof, that you are 
just as capable of receiving him and making him wel- 
come as the man who lives over the way from you. The 
God who makes his sun to rise upon the just and the un- 
just does not bestow the gifts of his Spirit ar- 
bitrarily. He did not call you into his kingdom and his 
service to deny to you the gift which crowns all his other 
mercies, even the indwelling of his Spirit. | Pentecost 
stands for the universality of his presence in open and 
responsive hearts. 
But besides being the portion of every one in the 
Christian comradeship, the Holy Spirit on that Pente- 
costal day enabled the disciples to do marvelous things. 
They far outstripped the measure of their own unaided 
ability. They amazed and perplexed the bystanders. 
The thing that caused the most surprise at the moment 
was their sudden mastery of strange tongues, but a few 
days later it was the power which two of them had over 
a poor cripple at the beautiful gate of the Temple, and 
as they went hither and thither it was their remarkable 
influence over the bodies and the minds and hearts of 
others that created perpetual astonishment. The world 
ever since has been marveling at the achievements of 
Christians. ‘‘Why, see how they love one another!” 
says one observer. “To love people just because they 
belong to the same religious fraternity is decidedly un- 
common.” “Yes;” responds a second; “and how comes 
it, too, that such unlearned men possess so much wis- 
dom?” And a third chimes in, “What makes them so 
fearless before kings and so indifferent to the sword and 
the fagot?” The endowment of the Spirit alone explains’ 
the wonderful things recorded in the book of Acts. The 
resurrection of Jesus had done much to hearten the little 
band which at his death was disconsolate and paralyzed. 
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But when he vanished again and forever out of their 
sight they needed a tremendous impulse like that afforded 
by the Pentecostal manifestations, a gift which should 
answer as an equivalent for their absent Lord. To us 
who have not known Christ after the flesh the immediate 
need of the Holy Spirit may not seem so great. There 
can hardly be the same great gap and vacancy in our ex- 
perience as there was in theirs. But if we expect to do 
the things which Jesus commanded, to learn the ampler 
truth which he said would be revealed, if we want to 
live the strenuous Christian life, we need the same Com- 
forter and Guide which he promised to them. How are 
you going to conquer that besetting sin, how perform 
valiantly the humdrum duties of the Christian calling— 
to say nothing about undertaking some large and high 
service for the world, how deal with that exasperating 
Sunday-school pupil, how as a father, a business man and 
a citizen carry out the principles of Jesus, how drink your 
bitter cup of woe, how bear your secret cross, how win 
another soul to Christ, unless you have the constant help 
of the indwelling Spirit who always carries Christian 
men and women far beyond the point where their own 
strength fails, who always makes them strong to do and 
patient to suffer the will of God? 

Once more, we find in this description of the day of 
Pentecost the truth that the Holy Spirit is given to men 
in order that they may be channels of God’s message 
to others. That was the end in view all through this 
eventful day. The object was not to gather a crowd 
and then astonish it with strange displays or to fasten 
men’s attention on purely physical phenomena, but to 
equip the disciples for service as messengers and min- 
isters of God’s thought and of the Christ life. What 
surprised the numerous sojourners at Jerusalem was the 
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fact that they heard these men declaring the wonderful 
works of God in the language which they were ac- 
customed to hear in their far-away homes. This is al- 
ways the test of the Spirit’s presence in a man. Does 
it enable him to reveal God to some one else? It is not 
simply how holy it makes him, how gifted in prayer, 
how skilful in leading a meeting, how other-worldly, but 
how competent he is to talk to every-day people in a 
language which they understand on the themes of the 
kingdom of God. How few of us know how to use 
the language which appeals to other souls! Our ar- 
ticulation may be most correct, our words carefully 
chosen, our sentences orderly, but, after all, people do not 
hear us speaking in their own tongues the mighty works 
of God. But Jesus when he returned to Galilee in the 
power of the Spirit was able to set forth heavenly truths 
in language that appealed to the common mind. He 
could talk to the farmers about the crops and the signs 
of fair or foul weather, and to fishermen about their nets 
and their boats, and to housewives about their sweeping 
and baking, and to little children about their games in 
the market-places,-and through all his conversation, as 
through his formal public addresses, there ran the silver 
thread of a great purpose to lead men through pictures 
and parables from that which was seen and temporal to 
the unseen and the eternal. The great evangelists like 
Moody and Drummond have known how to meet men 
on their own ground, to put the gospel message not in 
conventional phraseology, but in plain, intelligible and 
winsome word. Who to-day knows how to state 
the Christian gospel so that it will come as a glad 
surprise to toiling, struggling men and women? There 
is a language of the factory and another of the farm and 
still another of the street. Not one of them is the 
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precise language of the Church, but it is the business 
of the Church to translate its truth and its message into 
these other tongues so that men everywhere shall not fail 
to hear and to understand the good tidings of Christ. It 
is to this end that the Spirit is bestowed. 

These three truths, then, shine out from this old story 
of the first great Pentecost. The Holy Spirit is given 
to each of us. He qualifies us to do greater things than 
we ever thought ourselves capable of achieving. He 
makes use of us for the saving and the sanctifying of 
others. Let us get rid of mechanical notions. Let us not 
become tangled up in metaphysics. To receive the Holy 
Spirit means practically to receive the divine life in 
greater plenitude. That life will come along the very 
channels through which it has been flowing to us, but 
in greater fulness and constancy. It will not come be- 
cause we sit with folded hands, or if we look for an ab- 
normal experience and one totally unrelated to our past 
history as Christians. The disciples waited at Jerusalem 
because they had a specific command of their Master to 
that effect, but we are no more likely to find the Holy 
Spirit at Jerusalem than we are in London or Boston. 
Indeed, if we took the long journey to the Holy City and 
were able perchance to identify the very spot where the 
disciples were assembled when they heard the rushing, 
mighty wind, we should be no more successful in our 
quest than Sir Launfal was in his disappointing search 
for the Holy Grail. Not at Jerusalem nor at Keswick 
nor at Northfield, only, is the Spirit poured out upon wait- 
ing hearts, but wherever and whenever the passionate 
longing to be like Jesus Christ and to build up his king- 
dom in the world takes possession of the soul. 

Howard A. Bridgman, 


JESUS OUR HIGH PRIEST IN HEAVEN 


HEBREWS 9: II-i4 


“But Christ having come a high priest of the good things to 
come, through the greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made 
with hands, that 1s to say, not of this creation, nor yet through the 
blood of goats and calves, but through his own blood, entered in once 
for all into the holy place, having obtained eternal redemption,’ etc. 


It has been said that there are four relation- 
ships in which every disciple should’ see _ his 
Master and Lord; first, as the Jesus of the 
Gospels, perfect man and divine Saviour; second, 
as the heavenly Intercessor, now in the presence of God 
for us; third, as the indwelling Christ within his heart; 
and, last, as coming again. The first and last of these 
relations are within the sphere of visibility and of history, 
but the second and third are to be found within the veil— 
the veil of the heavenly temple and the veil over the holy 
of holies in the heart. 

The full and satisfying knowledge of Christ in each of 
these four characteristic relations, in which he is pre- 
sented to us in the New Testament, calls for a distinct 
discipline in the understanding of the Word of life as well 
as in the progressive experience of the new life itself. 

The beginnings of faith are, of course, found around 
_ the old, old story of Jesus and his love, and many never 
get much beyond that point. They have not gone far 
enough to enter into the sense of our Lord’s command, 
“Abide in me, and I in you.” They do not see, by faith, 
Christ in them the hope of glory. Others, who accept 
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and rejoice in the intercessions of the ascended Christ for 
them, are not ready to join the early Church and many in 
our own times, who “wait for him,” who, “having been 
once offered to bear the sins of many, shall appear a 
second time, apart from sin, . . . unto salvation.” 
The course of study before us gives us only one sec- 
tion out of the epistle to the Hebrews, but that is central 
and inclusive of the main argument. Many other pas- 
sages might have been taken, bearing upon the same les- 
sons, and we must read the whole epistle many times 
over, rapidly, to get the best view-point for the portion 
for to-day. We must always remember, if this great 
epistle is ever to be mastered by us, that it was written 
to Hebrews who needed just at that time its priceless 
teachings and exhortations. For they were passing 
through a great transition epoch in which Jerusalem, 
where their faith had always centered, was to be attacked 
by the Romans, if it was not already being attacked, and 
temple, altar, priest and sacrifice were all of them to be- 
come things of the past. The old heavens and earth of the 
Hebrew economy were passing away with a great noise, 
and its weak and beggarly elements were being melted 
with the fervent heat. A new heavens and a new earth— 
the Christian dispensation, spiritual, universal—was com- 
ing into view. Now, were these Christians who had 
sprung out of Judaism ready to see the new heavens and 
earth? Were they looking, while Jerusalem was 
falling, for a city that hath. the foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God? Many _ genu- 
ine disciples had continued long to go up _ to 
the temple to pray, as Peter and John did after 
Pentecost. Could they live without the temple? ‘Their 
faith was being tested as by fire and so they needed a 
higher view of Christ, as the end of the law for righteous- 
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ness, the fulfiller of all the types of the old system, the 
everlasting Priest and sacrifice for sins. This is the pur- 
pose of the epistle—to show us our High Priest in heaven. 

The center of its argument is the word Rest. We do 
- not find it at first, but in the opening of the fourth chap- 
ter it is said: “Let us fear therefore, lest haply, a promise 
being left of entering into his rest, any one of you should 
seem to have come short of it.””. God had provided a true 
Spiritual rest for his people, but they had never entered 
into it. Moses could not bring them to it. Joshua, who 
led them over Jordan and into the land flowing with milk 
and honey, could not give them rest. Nor, hundreds of 
years later, did the people hear when David spoke again 
of the rest which God offered. The true sabbatism was 
still unentered by the people of God. Christ alone could 
lead into it, because he has already entered it and is able 
to bring every one to his own rest who will believe. 

And it is as our High Priest in heaven that he does this. 
The writer constructs an elaborate argument to disparage 
everything in the old dispensation and to show how all 
pointed to and made ready for the perfect salvation 
through Christ. The former revelations were all 
fragmentary, incomplete, intermittent, but the pres- 
ent revelation is by the Son himself, who is above all 
angels, greater than Moses and more perfect in priesthood 
than Aaron. Note the Jewish tone of the whole, but 
also see how we come into universal and glorious promises 
to meet the world’s needs. 

Now this divine priest in heaven must have certain 
qualities and, first of them all, he must be one of ourselves, 
raised above us but touching us still. “Such a high 
priest became us, holy, guileless, undefiled, separated from 
sinners, and made higher than the heavens.” All that 
Jesus was while here among us he continues to be now that 
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he is at the right hand of God. The Lord is a man. 
We have a human Advocate above. He sympathizes 
with us, understands us, loves us. On earth he lived a 
life of prayer, and why should we not expect him to 
continue, in some form, the supplications he began for us? 
And this glorified man in heaven is now separated from 
sinners, in the sense that he has no more need of making 
sacrifice for their sins. | We need not try to fathom the 
relations between this Man at God’s right hand and God 
himself, but we can think of him as standing, God and 
Man, in the heavenly courts, his very presence itself an 
eloquent plea for the least that call upon him. 

Our heavenly priest, also, must have a special divine ap- 
pointment to his office, to fulfil the type of the older order, 
and so we find that Jesus is an everlasting priest according 
to the order of Melchizedek. This, says the writer of the 
epistle, is hard to be understood by those who are spiritual 
children. Yet Aaron and all his successors were only 
mortal men, weak and fallible, owing their appointment to 
natural descent, while there was a mysterious figure in 
Abraham’s day who occupied a grander place and be- 
longed to an eternal order. He had no ancestral claims, 
because he did not need them. God himself gave him 
his high office. According to this supernatural order 
Jesus has an unchangeable priesthood. 

Now, if we have this unseen priest ministering for us, 
where is he doing this? It must be there is a heavenly 
temple to fulfil the type of the earthly one, and so it is. 
He is entered into the holy place, having obtained eternal 
redemption. He is said to have passed through the heay- 
ens and to have been made higher than the heavens, and 
to be on the throne of the majesty of the heavens. Thus 
the person and the appointment and the place are set forth 
in a great variety of ways. 
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It was necessary, last of all, that this Man should have 
somewhat to offer as our priest. He offers himself. 
He enters the holy place with his own blood. 

In these continuous intercessions of the glorified Christ, 
the persons for whom he pleads are those who believe on 
_ him and come unto God by him. When Christ died and 
rose again and ascended to enter on his priestly office, he 
ceased to work directly for all mankind and began to per- 
fect his own Church, through whom he is now reaching 
the great and perishing world. Doubtless we mark the 
beginnings and see the character of these intercessions in 
the seventeenth chapter of John, where he says: “I pray 
for them: I pray not for the world, but for those whom 
thou hast given me; for they are thine.” And, later: 
“ Neither for these only do I pray, but for them also that 
believe on me through their word.” 

Let us note some of the results of the presence of Christ 
in heaven as our intercessor :— 

Historically, the first of these is the gift of the Holy 
Spirit to abide with us. Not long before he suffered, 
Jesus had said that he should be no more with the apostles 
but that his departure would be a positive gain to them, 
because he could serve them better from on high than in 
Galilee. ‘‘ Greater works than these shall he do; because 
I go unto the Father.” “And I will pray the Father, and 
he shall give you another Comforter, that he may be with 
you for ever, even the Spirit obits ) Lil go Twill 
send him unto you.” When was this definite word ful- 
filled, if not at Pentecost? The apostles at once ex- 
plained their own wonderful powers in this way. “This 
Jesus did God raise up, whereof we all are witnesses. 
Being therefore by the right hand of God exalted, and 
having received of the Father the promise of the Holy 
Ghost, he hath poured forth this, which ye see and hear.” 
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Of the changes wrought in the inner life of the Chris- 
tian by the priestly work of Christ above, justification is 
the beginning. This is wrought out for us and to be 
accepted by faith. Nor is it a momentary act at the be- 
ginning of our new life, but a constant necessity. Paul 
says: “Who shall lay anything to the charge of God’s 
elect? It is God that justifieth; who is he that shall con- 
demn? It is Christ Jesus that died, yea rather, that was 
raised from the dead, who is at the right hand of God, 
who also maketh intercession for us.’ This whole epistle 
to the Hebrews unfolds another ascension gift to every 
believer. Through our High Priest we have boldness 
of access to the very presence of God. We are bidden to 
draw near with a true heart and without fear of repulse, 
in full assurance of faith. 

So the continuous work of our Lord secures for us a 
complete salvation for time and eternity. There is a 
running contrast through warp and woof of the epistle 
between the sacrifices of animals and the one perfect and 
spiritual sacrifice of Christ; between the former priest- 
hood and the unchangeable one of Christ. “Wherefore 
also he is able to save to the uttermost them that draw 
near unto God through him, seeing he ever liveth to make 
intercession for them.” 

What is meant by “to the uttermost”? We may 
well believe that the risen and eternal Saviour is able to 
save one who has gone to the utmost distance from God 
and who gives to us no hope of ever returning from the 
far country. There is no ingratitude so vile, no despair. 
so black, no sin so overwhelming that he cannot bring res- 
cue. And let us believe that, as the need of salvation 
abides through all our existence—for we are dependent to 
the last on the power of God—so to uttermost ages the 
saving power reaches, holds and blesses. 
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We come into another atmosphere when we pass from 
the words of Paul and of his school to those of John, but 
the same conception of our Advocate on high follows 
with us. In the early part of John’s First Epistle it said 
that we need a daily cleansing from sin and that these 
things are written that we sin not at all. But if a Chris- 
tian does such a terrible thing as to sin after he has been 
renewed and washed and sanctified, what is to be done? 
We have, just then, as ever, an Advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous. 

Note that we have him when we sin, not after we have 
ceased and repented, but at the time we are sinning. 
While we are falling Jesus prays to keep us from falling. 
We have help that we do not fatally fall away from God. 
And Christ is the propitiation for our sins. Observe 
the sweep of the present tense. He is the propitiation 
now! ‘No dead fact stranded on the shore of the obliv- 
ious years.” He is himself the mercy-seat. He is 
alone the argument for the grace of God to sinners. By 
the wounds of Calvary and the deeper wounds of his obe- 
dient spirit through which he offered himself unto God 
without spot he makes a constant plea that what he has 
begun may be perfected in us. 

One or two comforting lessons are left upon our 
minds :— 

We are never alone in our struggles with temptation, 
or when the waves and the billows of sorrow roll over 
our heads, or when we fear as we enter the cloud which 
hides yet holds the ineffable glory. Just then, Jesus sees 
us from his mountain heights as he saw the Twelve in 
the stormy lake below. As we turn to friends to give 
us their sympathy, let us rest more constantly on the 
power of our living and best Friend above. 

There are two natures in the Christian; the old nature 
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which abides in its essential character unchanged and is 
enmity towards God, fallen and unreliable and hopeless; 
the other the new nature given us in regeneration. The 
Christian’s growth is in giving full play to the new nature 
and letting it control and overpower the old. 

Now if we rest in the idea that the old Adam is dead 
within us we shall fall and fall again. Or if we give up 
all hope of perfection and expect to fail we shall make no 
progress. We are to reckon ourselves dead to the old 
nature that is crucified with Christ and we are to rise with 
him and walk in newness of life. He seeks to nour- 
ish and perfect what he has implanted within us. Look- 
ing away from ourselves to him we may win victory after 
victory by faith and at last come into his presence whom 
we have loved and to him, as the ages roll, shall be the 
victory and the song. 

Edward N. Packard. 


JESUS APPEARS TO PAUL 
AcTS 22: 6-16 


“And it came to pass, that, as I made my journey, and drew nigh 
unto Damascus, about noon, suddenly there shone from heaven a 
great light round about me,” etc. 


A traveler who reaches the summit of a hill naturally 

pauses to look back over the way. He traces the wind- 
ing road, often surprised by the number of turns unnoted 
as he toiled along, and marks where diverging ways made 
him hesitate long. Crises in life summon us to a similar 
retrospect. We recall the influences, so trivial at the 
time, that changed our course, and see clearly what wide 
divergences hinged upon such slight decisions. And 
sometimes we live again in memory through some sharp 
soul-struggle, where the great issues were clear and dis- 
tinct, and the decision cost us wrestling and tears. From 
the vantage-ground of the present we understand the deep 
significance of such moments, and devoutly thank God for 
the illumination which pointed out our way. The great 
apostle, as he makes his defence before his countrymen, 
reviews that momentous pause at life’s crossroads, when, 
as he elsewhere says, Jesus Christ laid hands upon him, 
turned him about, and compelled him to choose his path. 
He tells how the new road looked to him that day and 
-how it has since widened out into broader visions and 
larger service. Such a soul-crisis, vividly recalled and 
interpreted by such a man, is full of inspiration and in- 
struction for every struggling spirit. 

We have three descriptions of Paul’s conversion. 
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Each is given in justification of his position as a preacher 
of Christ. So complete and radical a change from per- 
secutor to preacher demands a sufficient explanation. A 
life-current that runs so swift and deep as this is not de- 
flected or reversed by a trivial incident or passing whim. 
No satisfactory explanation can be found other than that 
which Paul gives. But in this “heavenly vision” which 
he describes there dawned upon his mind those two great 
truths that have power to turn the lives of men;—the 
truth that Jesus the crucified is the risen Lord, and that 
other related truth that in his service life widens out into 
new possibilities of usefulness and power. 

We are wont to emphasize the first of these, and we can 
hardly overestimate its influence. It not only summoned 
Paul to a new allegiance, but there is abundant evidence 
that this vision colored all his Christian thinking and in- 
fluenced his whole life as a disciple. In his suggestive 
book, “ The Spiritual Development of St. Paul,” Dr. 
Matheson calls attention to the fact that the other disciples 
first knew Jesus the man, and came only gradually to 
know him as Jesus the Messiah, while the beginning of 
Paul’s Christian experience was the vision of the exalted 
Christ. The glory of that vision never faded from his 
mind. To him his Lord was ever one whom God had 
raised “ from the dead, and made him to sit at his right 
hand in the heavenly places, far above all rule, and author- 
ity, and power, and dominion, and every name that is 
named, not only in this world, but also in that which is to 
come.” He often refers to this initial experience in strik- 
ing language, such as this: “It is God, that said, Light 
shall shine out of darkness, who shined in our hearts, to 
give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ.” 

But we have also many indications of the inspiring in- 
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fluence of the new career disclosed to his view. He 
speaks of it as a course set before him to be run, with its 
appointed prize awaiting his fidelity; as a battle to be 
fought, whose issues are clearly defined, and in which he 
_ shall win the victor’s crown; as a work for which he was 
“apprehended by Christ Jesus,’ and in which it is his 
chief concern to be found faithful as a “‘ steward of the 
mysteries of God.’’ His immediate inquiry is “‘ What 
shall I do, Lord?” The fullest details of that vision of 
service in which his question was answered are given in 
this passage. ‘ Brother Saul, receive thy sight,” said 
the devout Ananias. As sight returned to his blinded 
eyes at the word of the seer, so before his darkened mind 
was unfolded a vision of the arduous work to which he 
was called. ‘It shall be told thee of all things which 
are appointed for thee to do” was the promise. And 
now he reads his future as if written ona scroll. Anew 
career opens before the ambitious young Pharisee. God 
calls him.“ to bear my name before the Gentiles and kings, 
-and the children of Israel.’ Henceforth he is set apart 
as an “ ambassador on behalf of Christ.” Let us study, 
then, some of the characteristic features of this vision of 
service. It is summarized in four comprehensive state- 
Mets -— 

I. “ The God of our fathers hath appointed thee to 
know his will.””’ No message could have been more grate- 
ful to Paul. Underneath the outward brilliancy of his 
opening career was a deepening unrest. | Devotion to the 
law failed to satisfy his spiritual nature. He felt baf- 

fled and puzzled by his own spiritual failures; he knew 
that he was striving blindly in the dark. His descriptions 
of this ignorance are pathetic. “ That which I do I 
know not,” he cries. Life was a mystery; he had not 
“got hold of the handle of his being,” to use Bushnell’s 
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phrase. To escape the reproaches of conscience he 
plunged into the persecution of the Christians with a zeal 
which he afterwards describes as akin to frenzy,—“ Being 
exceedingly mad against them.”” But conscience would 
not be quieted. On this lonely journey the voice within 
made itself heard. We may well believe that his com- 
munings with his own soul prepared the way for the reve- 
lation of Christ. He felt deeply the failure of the law to 
cure the evil of sin. A man might be, as he was, “ touch- 
ing the righteousness which is in the law, found blame- 
less,” and yet be conscious that he was an unforgiven sin- 
ner and in the “ bond of iniquity.” And he could not 
fail to reflect upon the claims of Jesus of Nazareth, and 
upon the exhibition of peace and triumphant faith which 
he had beheld in the case of Stephen and other followers 
of Christ. Into this peace, this certainty of guidance, 
this satisfaction of the man who has found his work and 
is doing it with gladness under the eye of the loving Lord, 
he was now to enter. He frequently refers to it in his 
letters with exultation. “I therefore so run, as not un- 
certainly; so fight I, as not beating the air.” The revela- 
tion of the divine will which began here in the unfolding 
of a new career extended to the daily guidance of that 
long and fruitful campaign. 

Every disciple is likewise called to know and “ prove 
what is the good and acceptable and perfect will of God.” 
The Master said, “I seek not mine own will, but the will 
of him that sent me,” and entrance into his kingdom is 
assured only to him “ that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in heaven.” Surely that will must be made plain 
to those who are to obey it, and assurances abound that he 
who follows Christ shall not walk in darkness. The will 
of God comprehends more than the law of God. Pro- 
fessor Drummond states this with his usual clearness : 
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“ There is a part of God’s will which every one may know. 
It is written in divine characters in two sacred books, 
which every man may read. The one of them is the Bi- 
ble, the other is Nature.” The laws of nature he calls the 
“physical contents” and the moral law as revealed in the 
Bible the “moral contents” of God’s will. And obedience 
to this universal and plain revelation of the divine 
will is a necessary condition of the knowledge of that will 
in higher and more intimate relations. How can a drunk- 
ard, or glutton, or thief, or sensualist, expect to have God 
entrust to him some special and secret mission? But in 
addition to this part of God’s will, affecting character, 
there is God’s will for the individual, affecting his career. 
“There is God’s will rolling in thunder over the 
life of the universal man. There is God’s will dropped 
softly on the believer’s ear in angel whispers or the still, 
small voice of God.” Into that secret place of com- 
munion only he can come who “ willeth to do his will.” 
A servant may obey the master’s commands to the letter, 
but only the son can enter into that intimate and sympa- 
thetic fellowship which enables him to understand and 
carry out his father’s will. Out of the depth of his rich 
experience of this divine guidance Paul wrote to the Rom- 
ans, ‘‘I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies 
of God, to present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, ac- 
ceptable to God,” that they might know his will concern- 
ing them; and prayed for the brethren at Colossz that 
they might “ be filled with the knowledge of his will in all 
spiritual wisdom and understanding, to walk worthily of 
the Lord unto all pleasing, bearing fruit in every good 
work.” It is not mysticism nor fanaticism to expect the 
revelation of what God wills us to do, and where we are 
to doit. It is but the fulfilment of what Christ said: “ He 
calleth his own sheep by name, and leadeth them out.” 
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II. “And to see the Righteous One.” Paul had al- 
ready had a vision of Christ. He afterwards refers to it 
as one of the marks of his apostleship. ‘ Have I not seen 
Jesus our Lord?” Instantly he had recognized him as 
indeed the Righteous One. In the splendor of this reve- 
lation the hollowness of the external righteousness of the 
law was manifest, and he knew that it could never satisfy 
his heart. |The obedience to its requirements would still 
leave him wretched. He realized the selfishness of his 
own ambitions in their essential unworthiness. This new 
ideal of spiritual excellence challenged him, and he must 
decide whether to build life anew after this model or reject 
it. Thus Christ lays hold of men still. To every man 
~ comes his “ heavenly vision.” In sudden sorrow, in life’s 
disappointments and the experience of human helpless- 
ness, in the sudden flash of light on a familiar text, in the 
quiet of some lonely hour when the voice of the Spirit is 
heard, in some new parting of the ways, where duty and 
inclination beckon each to its own path—in a thousand 
ways he still comes to men in vision moments, and “ ap- 
prehends’”’ them in the way. The meaning of life stands 
revealed in the light of his transcendent presence. Happy 
is the man who is not disobedient to that heavenly vision! 

But Paul was called to live in the continual presence of 
that glorious and Righteous One. Not only were many 
subsequent visions granted him, but he was ever conscious 
of the Master by his side. ‘“‘ Be not afraid, but speak; 
and hold not thy peace: for | am with thee,” said the Mas- 
ter, when Corinth seemed closed to the new message. As 
Amos of old had courage to defy king and priest and peo- 
ple, because he “ saw the Lord standing beside the altar ” 
and felt the power of his mandate, so Paul dared kings 
and councils and courts, because above them all was ever 
the radiant figure of his Lord. In the strength of that 
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vision he could brave all things. In the faces of earth’s 
wretched, he discerned the features of the Lord, and as the 
least of His brethren, he served them in His name. And 
in human society, struggling up out of its sins and sor- 
rows, he beheld some faint resemblance to the divine ideal, 
and to his eye was unfolded that sublime vision of the 
coming man who should bear this likeness on his forehead, 
when “ we all attain unto the unity of the faith, and of 
the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a fullgrown man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 

III. ‘And to hear a voice from his mouth.” Not 
merely to hear him speak, but to receive from him a 
distinct message, iis message to humanity. Paul was to 
receive at Christ’s hands a commission to proclaim a defi- 
nite truth to the world. What that peculiar message was 
we are often told. Paul was called to declare that the 
gospel of Christ was for the world and not for the Jews 
only, “ because of the grace that was given me of God, 
that I should be a minister of Christ Jesus unto the Gen- 
tiles, ministering the gospel of God.” So to every great 
apostle of the faith has been given his own message to his 
generation,—Augustine, Luther, Wesley, Moody—each 
heard ‘‘a voice from his mouth,” and each was faithful 
to his commission. Not less is it true that every humble 
Christian is to be a messenger of Christ, an apostle as 
well as a disciple. The circle to which he is sent may be 
a small one, but it waits for his evangel. None other 
can deliver his message. Alas, that we are so often deaf 
to the voice from above! The human ear cannot detect 
sounds corresponding to vibrations less than thirty or 
more than thirty thousand a second. Beyond those lim- 
its is an unexplored world. Mr. Huxley says that “the 
wonderful noonday silence of a tropical forest is, after all, 
due only to the dulness of our hearing; and could our 
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ears catch the murmurs of these tiny mzlstroms as they 
whirl in the innumerable myriads of living cells which 
constitute each tree, we should be stunned as with the roar 
of a great city.” Kipling makes his jungle-boy and his 
animal companions talk unconcernedly close beside the old 
hunter, “ for their speech began below the lowest end of 
the scale that untrained human beings can hear.” If we 
had an instrument that would do for the ear what the tele- 
scope and microscope have done for the eye, we should 
stand in awe before new marvels. Similarly, in the 
spiritual life, Paul asserts that the natural man cannot 
perceive the things of the Spirit. They lie beyond his 
tange. But “things which eye saw not, and ear heard 
not . .-. unto us God revealed them through 
the Spirit.’ He who walks. in the Spirit is 
made sensitive to the divine presence; he _ hears 
the voice of the Shepherd—‘for they know his 
voice’— and his ears are opened not only to the 
voice of guidance but to the summons to service. The 
world is vocal with God and every day is a divine invita- 
tion. 

IV. “ For thou shalt be a witness for him unto all men 
of what thou hast seen and heard.” The “ visions and 
revelations of the Lord” were not for selfish rapture, but 
to equip for service. How often Paul told the story of 
this Damascus experience! How unanswerable an ar- 
gument was his testimony! It has remained one of the 
evidences of Christianity to our day. So the final answer 
to unbelief must ever be the argument of experience, re- 
inforced by the evidence of transformed lives. The best 
proof for any man that Jesus is the world’s Saviour is the 
experience of His salvation. And every disciple is called 
to testify of the grace which he has experienced. 

Thus to every man comes the new ideal of character 
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and the new vision of service, when Jesus Christ lays hold 
upon him inthe way. Happy he, if, obedient to the heav- 
enly vision, he can say with Paul, “But one thing I do, for- 
getting the things which are behind, and stretching for- 
ward to the things which are before, I press on toward the 
goal.” Herod trembled before John the Baptist, but 
turned again to his lusts and his pride. The 
young ruler had a vision of a new life in the friend- 
ship of Christ, but the sacrifice was too great. 
Multitudes have turned away from the vision. But 
a greater multitude have entered with joy into the 
path opened before them and have found it grow- 
ing brighter and brighter unto the perfect day. They 
add their glad testimony to that of Paul, bearing witness 
of what they have seen and heard. Wendell Phillips saw 
the mob maltreating Garrison, as they dragged him to 
jail. That night he could not sleep, and there came be- 
fore him the vision of the slave, scarred and forsaken and 
scorned, while he heard a voice whispering, “ Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my breth- 
ren, ye have done it unto me.” In that hour his career 
was determined. His eulogist nobly says, “ The long- 
awaited client had come at last. Scarred, scorned and 
forsaken, that cowering and friendless client was wronged 
and degraded humanity. The great soul saw and under- 
stood.’”’ Obedience to that vision made him the man we 


honor. 

“© young mariner, 
Down to the haven 
Call your companions, 
Launch your vessel 
And crowd your canvas, 
And, ere ‘it vanishes 
Over the margin, 
Aiter it, follow it, 
Follow the Gleam.” 


Edward McArthur Noyes. 
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REVELATION I: 9-20 


“T John, your brother and partaker with you,” etc. 


Our first impression in reading this passage is one of 
dismay; its language is so imaginative and rhetorical, so 
seemingly extravagant and unreal. It strikes us as a 
vast riddle which, however decipherable by the Oriental 
mind, is far removed from our Western habits of thinking 
and speaking. We feel like asking, as the disciples of 
Jesus, “What this parable might be.”’ 

The reason for its highly wrought style is to be found 
partly in the literary models of the time, and partly in the 
circumstances under which it was written. From the 
days of Ezekiel and the captivity of Israel, it had been the 
habit of Hebrew writers to clothe their messages in the 
colossal imagery of the sights they had witnessed in As- 
syria and Babylon. The mysterious forms of heathen life 
and worship seen about their palaces and temples became 
to the exiles symbols of their worship of Jehovah, greatly 
enriching its suggestiveness; and this continued down 
through the succeeding oppressions of Syrian and Roman 
times, especially as these experiences followed so closely 
in the line of the burdens and hopes of their fathers in 
their captivity. Symbols have a perpetual value for 
human life, and it was natural, even inevitable, that simi- 
lar national woes should call out like expressions of fear 
and retaliation from those who suffered them, and that 
later writers should draw upon the earlier for the style and 
material of their prophecy. It was an age when measured 
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language would have been meaningless. Alarms were in- 
cessant, passions were seething, the present was distract- 
ing and the future unknown. As one has said, “The 
book must be read in the lurid glare of burning cities, and 
of martyr fires.” What was wanted was a prophet’s 
vision, as “a rallying-cry to Christian warriors,” and ‘an 
epic of Christian hope.” Whether we assign its date to 
the confusion and horror of Nero’s reign before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, or to the degeneracy and worldli- 
ness of the later times of Domitian, it was plainly de- 
signed to sustain and purify the faith of the people of God, 
in view of Christ’s spiritual presence among them and his 
guardianship over their fortunes. While it is prophetic, 
it is such in the Jewish sense of interpreting the times, and 
through them portraying what the future must be in a 
moral world. It is a look both around and beyond; a 
voice of guidance alike for the uncertainty of the present, 
and the hopes and fears of the future. 

It begins, like the prophecy of Daniel, with an unusually 
full and distinct description of the circumstances under 
which it was written, which serves to give its tran- 
scendentalism a firm basis of natural fact to rest on. 
John, the “divine,” or as we should say in our day, the 
“theologian,” (whether he is understood to be the apostle 
or not, concerning which there is a wide difference of 
opinion,) is “in the isle that is called Patmos, for the 
word of God and the testimony of Jesus.’’ This isle was 
a small, bleak rock in the 72gean Sea, about ten miles long 
and six broad, nearly cut in two by the sea, consisting of 
two masses of volcanic rock approaching a thousand feet 
in height, with sparse vegetation, inhabited only by a few 
sailors and ship-carpenters. | Whether he had been ban- 
ished there, as is the voice of tradition, or had sought it 
as a refuge from the turmoil of the world, in the hope that 
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God would give him some disclosure of his gracious pur- 
pose concerning his people, is uncertain. What is clear 
is that he was there as no solitary recluse without contact 
with the struggling churches, but was in intimate fellow- 
ship with them; for it is in this relation of “brother and 
partaker with you in the tribulation and kingdom and 
patience which are in Jesus” that he addresses them. He 
has shared their ill fortunes and knows their sorrows, and 
his presence in Patmos is providentially for their relief, 
whether it was to him a prison, as Bedford jail to Bunyan, 
or a watch-tower, as Jerusalem to Isaiah. The emphasis 
laid here upon the value of common experiences in trouble, 
as a preparation for helping others, is very strong, for it 
is not upon his authority as an apostle that he lays stress 
in writing, but upon that authority which belongs to every 
one who has suffered, and has heard above the rote of 
the world’s troublous sea the voice of his divine Lord. 
He could sympathize with them, for he knew their sor- 
rows; he could counsel them, for God had taught him. 
The book, then, is a message of reassuring courage te 
downhearted and tempted Christian churches, calling 
upon them to see behind the clouds of passing events the 
glorious form of their Lord and Master; a revelation as’ 
true in every age as it was then. Whether we are to 
understand the phrase “on the Lord’s day” as meaning 
the day of our Lord’s resurrection, or to consider it more 
broadly as that day, whenever it comes, when the Lord is 
most to us, and, as it were, we go up into a mountain apart 
and are transfigured with him, it marks a condition of 
mind and desire favorable for the return of Jesus with 
spiritual blessing in our hearts, which is his second com- 
ing. That he did so come in spiritual power to his 
early disciples, and is ever coming thus to those who wait 
for him, is the greatest fact of history since the Gospels 
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were written. When we treat that fact as real, and 
depend upon it, Christ’s presence becomes manifest in our | 
hearts and lives; but when we ignore or neglect it, we have 
no spiritual life in ourselves and are able to impart none. 
Christianity is the religion of the Christ-spirit in man, and 
all his words concerning his second coming are best un- 
derstood in that way. This revelation of the spiritual 
Jesus, as “the Alpha and the Omega,” the “starting-point 
of creation and its final rest,” is the message of the book. 

This message, John tells us, he was called to receive by 
hearing behind him “a great voice, as of a trumpet.”’ The 
significance of that instrument lies in its penetrating 
power. For that reason it is chosen to direct the evolu- 
tion of armies, and to sound the charge in battle. It is 
the instrument which awakens attention and commands 
obedience. That John heard it behind him indicates that 
its voice was not the product of his own reflection, but “a 
command to his spirit from the Ruler of his spirit.” On 
this account it is called a revelation, which is never mere- 
ly meditation, however closely its appearance may be as- 
sociated with a thoughtful frame of mind. It is a voice 
from above, the oracle of the divine; to be received, not 
evolved; proclaimed, not argued. While it is dependent 
for its fulness upon the attention and obedience of those 
to whom it comes, as the seed which is cast into the soil is 
dependent upon the soil’s character, yet, like the seed, it 
is from without, or it is not revelation. 

“And having turned,” says John, “I saw seven golden 
candlesticks; and in the midst of the candlesticks one like 
unto a son of man.” Apparently we are to think here of 
seven independent candlesticks grouped in a circle, with 
the glorious figure of our Lord in the midst of them, 
rather than of a single seven-branched candlestick such as 
stood in the ancient temple at Jerusalem. In his features 
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as “a son of man” the Lord’s humanity shone forth, re- 
calling him as some of them had known him in his days 
upon the earth; while his manifestation in luminous form, 
as “the first and the last, and the Living one,” sets him 
forth in the glory he had with his Father in the heavenly 
places. As Moses had received the message of God from 
the flame of fire out of the midst of a bush in the wilder- 
ness, so Jesus appeared to John among the candlesticks in 
Patmos, dissipating the darkness by his own bright ray. 

The figure of the glorified Christ thus presented to his 
people is in the highest degree symbolic. In dress he is 
like the high priest of Israel, “clothed with a garment 
down to the foot, and girt about at the breasts with a 
golden girdle,” representative of his offering of himself 
in his humanity for the world, when he “loosed us from 
our sins by his blood;” both by his blood pardoning our 
sins, and im his blood freeing us from them, so enabling 
us to live the new life in him to his glory. In this way 
he refreshed the faith of the churches in him, as one who 
had borne the world’s cruel hate on Calvary, and made re- 
demption for man available. 

But if his garments are those of a priest, his features 
are of a king who has fought the world’s fight to a finish 
and is now enthroned at the right hand of power. In 
that head and hair, “white as white wool,” symbolic of 
mature age and dignity; in those eyes, “as a flame of fire,” 
piercing through the masks of deceit and the subtlety of 
temptation; in that voice, ‘‘as the voice of many waters,” 
rolling forth majesty and authority; in that mouth with 
its two-edged sword “which, like so many prophetic sym- 
bols, is grotesque if pictured, but sublime wher spoken;”’ 
in that countenance, “as the sun shineth in his strength;” 
we have the features of God, the composite picture of 
deity. His feet also are “like unto burnished brass, as if 
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it had been refined in a furnance,” “signs of endurance 
and suffering, as of those which have walked over the 
earth and been scourged and sanctified by it.” “And he 
had in his right hand seven stars,’ which are the spirits 
of the seven churches displayed as luminous orbs, guarded 
by his strength. “And when I saw him,” says John, “I 
fell at his feet as one dead.’ It was in this way Isaiah, 
Ezekiel and Daniel had fallen before manifestations of 
God to them; for revelations are always humbling. _Be- 
fore them we feel our insignificance, as in the presence 
of One whose single word is of more worth to us than all 
the wisdom of our own thoughts or age. For while 
meditation is silver, revelation is golden. 

But it was to commission John, not to crush him, that 
Jesus had appeared to him. ‘What thou seest, write in 
a book, and send it to the seven churches; unto Ephesus, 
and unto Smyrna, and unto Pergamum, and unto 
Thyatira, and unto Sardis, and unto Philadelphia, and 
unto Laodicea,” that is, to those churches in Asia Minor 
which particularly represented the typical characteristics 
of the universal Church, both then and now. Inthe main 
they were of two groups; those which had kept their 
faith pure and uncompromised with the world, which had 
not listened willingly to false teachers, nor been diverted 
from their high calling by temptations or persecution; and 
those, on the other hand, whose spiritual life had been in- 
vaded by the influences of the world, so that they had be- 
come corrupt or weakened. Of the first group are the 
churches of Ephesus, Smyrna and Pergamum, which have 
remained true to their sacred trust, hating false teachers 
and worldliness or enduring persecution, to whom the 
glorified Lord sends no severe rebuke. Ephesus has indeed 
lost her first love, apparently through stress of theological 
controversy, but she has not surrendered it. Smyrna has 
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suffered persecution and counts herself poor, but she is 
rich in the eyes of the Lord. Pergamum has not denied 
the faith, though she dwells by Satan’s throne, and 
martyr-fires have tried some of her saints. These repre- 
sent the true and faithful churches of Christ in the world, 
which have not compromised with evil nor been over- 
come by it. If here and there individual members among 
them have fallen, the churches as such have remained firm 
in allegiance to their Master, and to them are promised 
the rewards of spiritual faithfulness; they shall eat of the 
tree of life; they shall not be hurt of the second death; 
they shall have a new and divine name. 

But the four remaining churches are declared to have 
been false to their trust, and are given severe warnings for 
their sins. They have sunk to the line of compromise 
with the world, and have been flooded with evil, false 
teachers, outward hypocrisies, lukewarmness and spiritual 
decay, leaving only a remnant of faithful members among 
them. Thyatira has suffered the heathen prophetess 
Jezebel to seduce her people; Sardis has only a name to 
live and is dead; Laodicea is rich, self-indulgent and 
spiritually lukewarm; while Philadelphia, though it has 
not denied the faith, has lost ground, and is in danger of 
becoming extinct. The spirit of the world has entered 
into the churches and is fast overcoming them, driving 
the Christ-spirit out, or reducing his worship to a mere 
Pharisaic form. Against these the message of the glori- 
fied Christ is severe, while, as an encouragement to re- 
newed loyalty, he holds out brilliant promises of reward 
to those who overcome; they shall have authority over 
the nations; they shall be arrayed in white garments; 
they shall sit down with him in his throne; they shall 
be pillars in the temple of God. To all his watchword 
is, “To him that overcometh.”’ In these two groups all 
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types of churches in all ages are included; the faithful 
and the unfaithful, the spiritual and the worldly; and 
the ever-present question is, In which of these groups does 
the church I represent stand? Has it the spirit of Christ 
_or of the world? Is it in the world as a lamp shining 
with sacred brilliancy, or is the world in it smothering 
its divine fires with sulphurous atmosphere? Christ is a 
spirit, and his eternal coming to the churches is with 
spiritual power in their hearts and lives. By this only 
is he honored in them, or they made secure and fruitful 
in him. 

We ought not to forget that it is quite possible to regard 
Christ as the “head over all things to the church,” its 
Founder, its Teacher, even its King, without recognizing 
him in his true measure as the Church’s abiding spirit 
and life, without which it has only a name to live and is 
dead. Without this recognition our worship tends to 
formality, and our influence becomes empty or even posi- 
tively irreligious. The name for the most serious evils 
which the seven churches of Asia experienced was not 
persecution, but worldliness. While some of them suf- 
fered from fire and sword, they all suffered far more from 
heresy, controversy, luxury and lukewarmness. In the 
imagery of the Lord’s vision, the “angels” of their 
churches appear as stars without starlight; and their 
churches as candlesticks without flame. | What they 
needed was the coming of the Lord of the spirit, not in 
the clouds of heaven with spectacular glory, but in their 
own darkened, deadened souls, with spiritual life, convict- 
ing them “‘in respect of sin, and of righteousness, and of 
judgment.” They needed a recall to their first life and 
works. Christ’s exhortation to “overcome” is not con- 
nected so much with thoughts of the cross or of martyr- 
fires, as with experience of false teachers, heathen 
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practices, and those worldly blandishments which war 
against the soul. It is this all Christian churches have to 
fear, and not least those of our own day, with their easy 
toleration of all religious opinions and practices, and their 
rapid increase of riches and social privileges. To guard 
against spiritual decay in such times, we need to listen 
again to the voice of the glorified Christ, as he speaks 
words of wisdom and warning to his people; for, with 
him, churches are not valued according as they are rich or 
poor, large or small, brilliantly or plainly ministered unto, 
but according as they are spiritual or wunspiritual; 
churches in which he dwells, whose light illumines the 
earth, or churches which dishonor him and darken their 
own age in the name of the Light of the world. 
Willard Scott. 


A NEW HEAVEN AND A NEW EARTH 


REVELATION 21: I-7 


“And I saw a new heaven and a new earth,’ etc. 


The language of the Revelation is highly figurative. 
It is much easier of interpretation if we remember that 
the apostle constantly uses Old Testament metaphors; his 
design being to show that the prophecies of the Jewish 
dispensation are coming true in the Christian dispensa- 
tion. He, therefore, introduces a variety of symbolical 
terms familiar to his Jewish readers. In order to un- 
derstand the Revelation of John we need especially to 
study the symbolical language of Old Testament prophets. 

The passage before us is frequently understood to refer 
to the life in heaven. This is not its meaning. It is 
rather a prophecy of the new conditions of human life 
under the influence of Christianity. _ We are here told :— 

I. That there 1s to be a renovated world (v. 1). 

Throughout Scripture “heaven and earth” is a phrase 
used to include all creation with which man has to do. It 
is declared at least fifteen times that God made heaven and 
earth, by which is meant that he was the author of all 
that exists. | The phrase here is evidently a comprehen- 
sive term to indicate the whole sphere of human life. 

This abode of humanity is to be new. There is a 
heaven and earth that shall flee away (Rev. 20: 11) and 
they are to be succeeded by “‘new heavens and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness” (2 Peter 3:13). 
The word “new” in this connection is distinctive. It 
means a newness not in reference to time but to material. 
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Of two Greek words, nearly synonymous, which are alike 
translated “new,” one indicates that which has just been 
made. Thus “new wine’ is wine which is just coming 
into existence. The other word has no such significance 
and is used here because, though the heavens and earth 
were created long ago, they are now cleansed, renovated, 
made over for new uses. Under the new dispensation 
of which the apostle speaks the world is to be entirely dif- 
ferent from what it was under the dominion of sin. 

In connection with this renovated world there is to be 
no more sea. Manifestly this statement is not to be taken 
literally. A world without seas would be like the un- 
happy satellite that circles about it—a dreary, desert 
waste, uninhabitable. It is claimed that the Jews re- 
garded the sea as a symbol of “the unruly and troubled 
nations of the earth.” There are indications in Scripture 
of such a use of language. ‘The sea is come up upon 
Babylon” (Jer. 51: 42); i. e., the fierce nations around it 
shall attack it and destroy it. “The abundance of the sea 
shall be turned unto thee” (Isa. 60:5); i. e., heathen 
nations. shall worship God. “The wicked are like the. 
troubled sea; for it cannot rest, and its waters cast up 
mire and dirt” (Isa. 57:20). “I saw a beast coming up 
out of the sea” (Rev. 13:1). This evil beast js set off 
in contrast to the beast which comes up out of the earth 
(Kev. 13:11). The former arises from heathenism, 
the latter from the people of God. There is to be no 
more sea; that is to say, there is a time coming when 
Christianity shall rule in all lands, and wicked and violent 
nations shall cease to be. 

1]. But the apostle is specific. He goes on to say 
that by a renovated world, he means a renovated social 
condition (v. 2, all but last clause). “I saw 
the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down out 
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of heaven from God.” Here again we have a figure 
of speech that is unmistakable, occurring as it frequently 
does in other parts of Scripture (Isa. 52:1; Gal. 4:26; 
Heb 8 i> 10972 722; F9rI4; Rev. 3212): 

A city is a highly organized social state, the most 
highly organized form possible. The apostle has in 
mind the relation of man to man, his social condition, 
and he declares that this is to be renovated and made holy. 
A holy city, a new Jerusalem, indicates that man’s social 
condition under Christianity is not only to be entirely 
changed, but is to be permeated by religion. The apostle 
is not thinking of sociology in its bare philosophic or 
scientific aspects, but rather of a religious sociology. We 
have suffered from a science of political and social econo- 
mics treated purely on the basis of selfishness. But there 
is a science of sociology based on the Golden Rule. This 
is holy and this is to usher in the New Jerusalem. The 
time is coming when all men are to live under the control 
of the highest and purest motives. 

The apostle declares that this new civitas, or political 
and social life, is to come down from heaven; i. e., is to 
be established under divine rule. It is to originate with 
God. It is to take shape, not from human plans, but to 
be the outgrowth of God-given religion. Plato devised 
his scheme of a model republic. Sir Thomas More 
wrote learnedly of a Utopia. Both had in mind the en- 
tire reshapement of society on new lines. But these plans 
never materialized, and it was well they could not. God’s 
plan is infinitely best, and is alone able to bring about 
the mighty change involved. He has introduced true 
religion among men, and as Christianity prevails, it be- 
comes the basis of law and of social order. Little by 
little all human life shapes itself according to the teachings 
of the Bible. 
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III. The distinctive feature of this renovated society, 
says the apostle, is absolute harmony between God and 
man (vs. 2, last clause, and 3). 

The relation of God and humanity under the new con- 
ditions is that of bridegroom and bride. This figure of 
speech, too, is common throughout Scripture to illustrate 
the relation between God and his people. It indicates 
relations between them the closest, tenderest, most sym- 
pathetic, most harmonious possible. | When man is in 
sin, he is in rebellion against God. Christ comes to recon- 
cile him to his Sovereign and win him to glad allegiance. 
The time is coming when this reconciliation shall be so 
complete that all social compacts among men, all political 
organizations—civic, national or international—all busi- 
ness agreements and all arrangements in society shall be 
centered in religion and shall be conducted in harmony 
with God’s will. This will be a practical, though not a 
formal, union of Church and State, and the dream of our 
forefathers, who in founding a state in the wilderness de- 
sired it to be governed only by Christian men, will at last 
be realized. 

The apostle declares that in this new condition of 
things God shall dwell with man. The thought of God 
shall be ever in our mind and his presence shall be con- 
stantly manifest. God shall also tabernacle them; i. e., 
he shall spread his tent over them and while dwelling with 
them give them his shelter and protection. “And they 
shall be his peoples, and God himself shall be with them.” 
The Scriptures makes a distinction in the use of the word 
“people” in the singular and plural forms. | God’s people 
are the Jews, or, as succeeding them, those who accept 
Christ, while the plural form “peoples” is used of heathen 
nations. Inthe vision of John, however, all such nations 
have ceased to be, for “the kingdom of the world” has 
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become “the kingdom of our Lord, and of his Christ.” 
Therefore it is said of all these different nations in this 
new and glorious age, “They shall be his peoples.” 

IV. The apostle passes on to consider the privileges 
connected with this new condition of humanity (v. 4). 

This new age is marked by freedom from evil and by 
perfect happiness. Pain and death are abolished; sor- 
row, expressed or unexpressed, has ceased. How can 
this be, even in the blessed age when Christianity is 
triumphant? Why, simply as sin has disappeared. There 
is no longer a violation of law in any form. Law is 
understood and revered—in nature, in God’s Word, in 
human enactments. Such observance of law produces 
an immense change in human conditions and at once 
largely removes all evil. 

Let us note certain particulars in which such observance 
of law and of the rights of man is sure to produce radi- 
cal changes :— , 

1. When Christianity universally prevails, human 
legislation seeks to express the will of God and so coin- 
cides with the teaching of the Bible, while every man, 
desirous to do right, will seek to obey God in his relations 
to man, whether civil law require it or not. The same 
will be true in regard to nations. War will cease, and 
injustice, because nations will honestly and unselfishly 
seek each others’ good. Order will spring out of the 
present chaos and everywhere prosperity will result. 
Nothing more contributes to happiness and prosperity 
than good government and the universal observance of 
law. 

2. The harmony of our lives with God’s will, induced 
by the universal prevalence of Christianity, is sure to 
work a radical change in industrial conditions and social 
economics. The greatest disturbances of to-day in busi- 
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ness and manufactures result from the struggles between 
capital and labor. The questions that arise in such 
struggles often elude law. They must be met by brother- 
ly love and according to the teachings of Christ. When 
once capital and labor are equally anxious to do right and 
to act according to the Golden Rule, these difficulties fade 
away like the mist. | Where every man is trying to do 
right by his brother man and to get no unjust advantage 
of him, there production is the largest, wages and profits 
alike are generous, and prosperity is unexampled. It is 
certain that poverty will disappear when every man lives 
according to the Sermon on the Mount. 

3. There are other laws written in nature which we 
have not in the past considered important, but which in 
this age are seen, as never before, to be imperative; they 
are the laws that pertain to health, We are so made 
that if we violate the laws of health we must pay the 
penalty. The use of narcotics and stimulants, the habit 
of gluttony, the neglect of exercise or sleep, the overstrain 
of the brain by excessive work, contact with the subtle 
germs of disease as made known by the latest medical 
science, all these things are certain to bring us trouble. 
Civil law can do something in regard to sanitation, and 
its influence is increasing, but conscience and common 
sense can do more, and their voice is becoming more and 
more effective. Intemperance is a sin because a violation 
of physical, as well as of moral, law. As men, made en- 
lightened and conscientious by Christianity, realize how 
disease is induced, they pay more regard to the laws of 
health and so are seldom ill. | Medical science is striding 
rapidly forward in its conflict with disease, sanitation is 
more carefully observed, humanity is less self-indulgent 
and more regardful of the conditions laid down by science, 
and as a result disease is disappearing and human life is 
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being steadily prolonged. | When the apostle says that 
death shall be no more, it is probable that what he means 
is that although in this new regime this physical frame of 
ours shall lose its life and cease to be, it shall not come 
about as now by the painful process of disease, but by a 
peaceful, unobserved and unconscious dissolution. It 
will not be death, in the proper sense of the word, for, as 
another apostle declares, in the triumphs of religion death 
has lost its sting. 

V. The apostle goes on to declare that this new con- 
dition has already begun (vs. 5 and 6, first half). 
“These words are faithful and true. And he said unto 
me, They are come to pass.” Here is a marvelous fact. 
The changes prophesied by the apostle have already begun 
and are rapidly developing. They are partly established 
in the founding of Christ’s kingdom on earth. Just as 
fast and as far as the principles of his religion are ac- 
cepted and take shape among men, does this new holy 
social condition reveal itself on earth. Christ’s doc- 
trines alone can bring about such changes, and they are 
sure to do it. 

Never before in the world’s history have we seen such a 
rapid advance towards the new condition as in the latter 
part of the century just closed. There is no reason why 
we may not anticipate from this time on a still more swift 
entrance into the new social state. Little by little 
Christianity has been sending out its influence through all 
the nations. And now at last there has come about a 
better understanding among them. Arbitration is taking 
the place of war. Humanity is prevailing in the relation 
of nations. The suffering of oppressed peoples or of 
people starving or stricken with sickness secures instant 
sympathy and practical aid. There are happy indications 
on all sides that a new order of society is about to burst 
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upon us. And it is certain that this order began in 
Christ and must end in him. He is “the Alpha and the 
Omega, the beginning and the end.” 

VI. The apostle shows us, once more, how the mercies 
of this new age are to be obtained (v. 6, second half, 
and. viz): 

They must be secured by the individual. Although a 
matter for the community and undoubtedly the more 
quickly secured through the powerful influence of a com- 
mon impulse, yet the principles which bring in this new 
and happy age must enter each individual and be accepted 
by him. Christ gives to him that is athirst. It is a ful- 
filment of the ancient prophecy, “Ye shall be gathered 
one by one, O ye children of Israel.” 

But two steps in the process are indicated and both are 
put in a practical and not a technical way. He that is 
athirst and he that overcometh are those that are blessed. 
In other words, desire and perseverance secure the bless- 
.ing. But desire implies faith. | No one can thirst for 
the blessing and receive it without trusting Christ, the 
giver, and perseverance implies obedience. No one can 
continue in his determined course till he has overcome all 
hindrances and triumphantly received his inheritance, 
without following God’s law from day to day. Faith and 
obedience lead us into the kingdom and bring down the 


new Jerusalem from heaven. 
Addison P. Foster. 


THIRD QUARTER 


GOD THE CREATOR OF ALL THINGS 
GENESIS I: I —2:3 
“In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth,” etc. 


There is no word less understood than “ creation.” 
The dictionary may give its definition, ‘to produce out 
of nothing ”’; yet the definition defies explanation. The 
term bewilders us. Man can transform materials into 
another shape; but his materials existed in readiness for 
the transformation. To create rough ore from the mines 
into articles of value and beauty is superb power; but to 
create worlds uncounted out of nothing surpasses thought 
or imagination. Astronomers speak of the nebular the- 
ory of the origin of planets and suns; but whence the neb- 
ulous matter? Whence chaos? The divine creation 
does not mean transformation of matter from one form to 
another. Each day makes known the wonders of the 
earth, and every night reveals uncounted blazing suns in 
unmeasured space. 

The difficulty in fathoming the meaning of creation is 
deepened by our own inability to pattern such works. 
_ After all these thousands of years, recalling every possible 
discovery of the laws underlying all existence, noting the 
sublime progress in all knowledge, recognizing the ad- 
vances made in laboratories and mechanics, recounting the 
achievements in all the sciences, lauding the marvelous 
ingenuity of man,—still the word “creation” staggers us. 
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Were it possible to apply all the knowledge and achieve- 
ments obtained; were it possible to gather together all the 
men of science who have ever lived, and those who now 
startle the world with their erudition; yet with all the ma- 
terials close at hand, with all the accumulations of knowl- 
edge gained, the whole world has never had the agent who 
could make one blade of grass. People make wax flowers 
that appear beautiful, but there is no life, no fragrance. 
The whole human race, with air, earth and water, cannot 
make a single violet or daisy. Still more, the boasted 
progress of scientific knowledge has not yet discovered the 
actual source of life. If the aggregate wisdom of the 
world could make only one leaf of shrub or tree it could 
with more assurance speak of creation; but it cannot make 
anything better than a wax leaf, and that is not a leaf at 
all—it is only wax. It requires omnipotence as much to 
make a leaf, a violet, a blade of grass, as it does to create 
a universe. Man can no more make or create an apple- 
blossom than he can create a firmament. We are sur; 
rounded by myriads of tokens revealing the fact of human 
inability to pattern anything that God has made. __Crea- 
tion is not one of our functions. 

These truths are met by another universal characteris- 
tic, viz., our perception of the relation between cause and 
effect. We have assumed that matter is not eternal, but 
there is more than assumption in the case. Scientific 
minds were never more active than at present in analyz- 
ing the causes of universal results. Geology analyzes the 
creative ingredients of even the rocks. Botanists have 
studied the nature of growth in plants and trees. Miner- 
alogists read of creation in the beds of coal and iron and 
gold. Each effect has been produced by its cause. 
Transformations reach back, from cause to its cause, to 
what must have been the great First Cause. Men, who 
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can not make a blade of grass or violet or leaf, turn from 
the myriads of objects they cannot make to recognize that 
back of all the same Creator must have been in the hegin- 
ning. Thus does the human intuition accept the very 
first words of all Scripture; ‘In the beginning God cre- 
ated.” 

Many question the origin of the book of Genesis. They 
wonder who wrote it, or whence it came. Students of 
the principles of evolution have sifted its records closely. 
But after all has been said, the latest scientific knowledge 
has not changed the order of its record of the six days’ 
works. When the book was written, there were no scien- 
tists worthy the name. Whether the chapter is a series 
of visions, or traditions, we need not inquire; it is older 
than any other record in human annals; and that oldest 
record in all literature has given the order of creation 
which the British Museum and the French Academy of 
Science have made their own. The aggregate wisdom 
of these thousands of years still abides by the records of 
Genesis. The more men have studied the book of nature 
in its leaves of stone, the more they have been over- 
whelmed with the accuracy of statement in the opening 
chapter in the oldest book in the world. Somehow it 
seems to hint that the God who created what men cannot 
pattern must have given visions and insight to the writer 
whose declarations the most erudite modern scientists 
have affirmed as the order of creation. The declaration 
of Jean Paul remains uncontradicted; “ The first leaf of 
the Mosaic record has more weight than all the folios of 
men of science and philosophers.” 

We observe :— 

I. The Sublimity in Creation. Literature in all its 
folios, in all its narrations, has nothing to compare with 
this first chapter of Scripture. As a masterpiece of sub- 
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lime imagery it has baffled the ages. Its sweep is the uni- 
verse. It reaches as far as farthest star and includes even 
every creeping thing. Its stretch spans from the abyss 
of darkness and unbroken silence to the firmament blazing 
with suns and stars. The span of history since the even- 
ing and morning of its sixth day is but as an hour com- 
pared with ages; but the record of those ages takes only 
one little printed page. It began when the earth was 
without form and void, and ended with Paradise. 

One cannot read the narration without the impression 
of the wisdom and power and nearness of God. With 
scarce an exception, each verse links the amazing progress 
of creation with God’s name. It was God who called 
each herb and tree and beast and fish and bird into being. 
Of the new work of evening following evening, we read; 
“God saw that it was good.”” Nothing was created with- 
out a purpose—a divine purpose. 

In a sense, nature is as full of God as is the revealed 
Word. The works of God are as vital of his wisdom as 
are his truths inspired for our doctrine and instruction. 
Everything that has life, in sky or earth or sea, confronts 
us with our utter inability and with his omnipotence. On 
every side we find his hand. “ Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night sheweth knowledge.” God’s 
works, aside from his Word, make it an impossibility to 
banish the thought of God from our minds. When Haydn 
had finished his matchless oratorio he said of his experi- 
ence in writing it, “I did think I did see all heaven open 
before me, and the great God himself.” So would nature 
teach us, if we would only listen. 

II. The Crown of Creation. The order of creation 
begins with the creation of life, and the fashioning of the 
firmament. The fact beggars description. Worlds cre- 
ated when none but God was there to see! Imagination 
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fails utterly in portraying methods of evolutions from the 
divine hand; and when all has been said, there only re- 
main the facts and the mystery. Men of science are giv- 
ing large attention to the little planet Mars—it is so near 
us; and there are enough questions involved to occupy the 
lifetime of each astronomer without searching farther; 
but what of the great beyond? What of worlds and suns 
whose swift-coming light has not yet reached the earth? 
What wonder that Sir William Herschel fell upon his 
knees when he caught the first sight of the planet 
that now bears his name! “The undevout astronomer is 
mad.” With what intense eagerness do men analyze 
through the spectroscope the physical attributes of world 
after world! Dust like earth’s dust! Minerals like 
those of this swinging globe! But what of the inhabi- 
tants? The human reason spurns the suggestion that 
God has created these millions of spheres simply to swing 
and whirl in limitless space. Our knowledge gleaned 
from this earth teaches us better than that. God made 
everything good, because it had a purpose to fulfil. 

The third day of creation marks the development of this 
little earth on which we live. From that third morning 
every added glory has its relation to the world in which 
we live. The first eight verses of the chapter merely hint 
at the time when the morning stars were called into being 
to sing together; but with the ninth verse come into view 
common things we know. Dry land and the seas; fruits 
and herbs; sun and moon to give the earth light; land and 
seas full of life—all these were the furniture of a world 
being made ready for the greatest creation of all. Picture 
Eden at its best; it was imperfect. Its verdure of grass 
and flowers was divine; its rivers ran over golden sands; 
its trees were abodes of songsters whose music waited for 
a higher type of being to hear; its air was unswept by 
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malarias and death;—the garden was Paradise. But Par- 
adise was incomplete. In all its perfection its lack was 
marked. Earth and sun and moon and trees and herbs 
and beasts and birds and fishes were all made for man. 
Strangest being of all! He alone made in the divine 
image! His word the law of the rest! It was a pitiable 
condition when there was “ not a man to till the ground.” 
God left for this strange being the naming of every living 
creature. “The Lord God formed every beast of the field, 
and every fowl of the air; and brought them unto Adam 
to see what he would call them: and whatsoever Adam 
called every living creature, that was the name thereof.” 

More wonderful than creation of suns and worlds was 
this being of dominion. He was to replenish the earth 
and subdue it; he was to “ have dominion over the fish of 
the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every living 
thing that moveth upon the earth.” All else was on a 
lower plane. Earth, the footstool of God, was the throne 
‘of man. The fruit of the richest gardens would decay; 
the trees of forest and garden would die; but man made 
in the divine image was made to live forever. He would 
outlast the suns and worlds of the firmament, long after 
they had been rolled up as a scroll. Some one has called 
man a wreck from the shores of Paradise; but even in his 
degradation, man represents the crowning glory of crea- 
tion. His willis imperial. He makes his own destiny. 
No one can make his character but himself. What he 
chooses God ratifies. He can destroy himself if he will; 
and God respects the choice that has struck the divine 
heart with sorrow. God could not destroy the freedom of 
the will except by making man insane or an im- 
becile; and that God does not do. The power 
to choose the good involves the equal power to 
choose the evil; and yet man cannot make such a 
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choice blindly. | Above all things else, man has reason. 
He can read what God has given him to read in nature and 
the Word. Reason is that faculty that reads. To ignore 
his faculties means having no excuse for his sins. His 
moral sense of right and wrong is a fence God has given 
over which he must leap before he can be lost. The warn- 
ings of Scripture are barriers over which he must vault or 
which he must break down before God will bring him to 
account. What he sees of the workings of providence 
is another wall built up against him lest he shall cast him- 
self away. God has covered every pitfall and trap of 
danger with.his warnings lest we shall approach danger. 
By all the grandeur and majesty of his being he has “ no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked; but that the wicked 
turn from his way and live.” 

The fact that this strange being has wrecked himself 
does not take away from the glory of his creation. His 
majesty is depicted in his degradation from what he might 
have been. The prodigal among swine, and men worse 
than swine, bears the marks of his dignity even before 
coming to himself. Astronomers have told us of burned- 
out worlds and suns and moons; but the catastrophe that 
has wrecked the once blazing worlds of glory has not 
obliterated their former splendor. Redemption brings 
man back to what he should be; but better that sin had 
never blemished the “ image of God,” bringing us to the 
need of the divine sacrifice. The divine fiat went forth; 
*“ Let us make man in our image, after our likeness.” 

Ill. The Divine Glory in Creation. Intuitively we 
judge the inventor by what he has done. The greater 
our wonder at some discovery the greater our admiration 
of the discoverer. Names like Copernicus and Kepler 
and Newton have been made famous by the largeness of 
the discoveries they made. Ina far higher degree, the 
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glory of God is evident in the works of creation. If we 
could only make one little violet or blade of grass or just 
one real leaf, we might be more presumptuous in our treat- 
ment of God; but we cannot turn without being baffled by 
his majesty and splendor. “The heavens declare the 
glory of God; and the firmament sheweth his handywork.” 
In a special sense, however, since man is his crowning 
creation, by man his glory ought to be best shown. Moun- 
tains reveal a majesty greater than the hills. Oceans 
evoke wonder far more than even largest rivers and broad- 
est lakes. The earth declares the glory of God in gar- 
dens and in every creature of air and land and sea; but 
man, under whose control these have all been placed, has 
been made to give far greater glory. The image of God 
can reveal most of God. The living soul can declare a 
greater glory than the silent, solitary Alps. A word of 
human sympathy can comfort hearts that Mont Blanc or 
the Matterhorn would simply appal. The sweet voice of 
a little child can draw out the emotions of the heart easier 
than the reverberations of avalanches rolling down from 
their long undisturbed beds. Thus does man with all 
his sympathies and emotions bring God nearer to men. 
What is the flashing beauty of the most brilliant dia- 
mond compared with the power of a loving heart? What 
impression does the most solitary mountain make 
compared with a loving life? Such as these reflect in a 
negative way the divine glory; but what are such manifes- 
tations compared with those of a consecrated life? The 
Psalmist spoke of magnifying God in his life, making God 
great in the sight of others. This is what Paul means 
concerning the glorifying God in our bodies and our 
spirits. Do we in our choices glorify God? Do we in 
our conduct reveal how much he has done for us? From 
the earliest words of Scripture to the last, the injunction 
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is one and the same—to glorify God in whatsoever we do. 
Not merely to repeat the words found in his gospel, but to 
live the gospel life. Our unconscious acts are, or ought 
to be, our best; and such they will be when our life is hid 
with Christ in God. _ It is now as ever true that “ Man’s 
chief end is to glorify God and to enjoy him forever.” 
David O. Mears. 


BEGINNING OF SIN AND REDEMPTION 


GENESIS 3: I-I5 


“Now the serpent was more subtil than any beast of the field which 
the Lord God had made,” etc. 


There was a time in the history of the world when men 
and women were in a state of innocence. Just what that 
state of innocence was we may not know, but we may at 
least infer that it included a harmonious relation with God, 
on the one hand, and with the world, on the other. We 
may be practically sure that the spirit of unrest which 
manifests itself throughout the world to-day was absent 
from that Garden of Eden, and that men and women in 
those old, old days were in a simplicity of relationship 
with God and with nature, the like of which we do not 
experience. They were probably, also, in their inno- 
cence, undeveloped. It is a mistake to think that Adam 
and Eve and their contemporaries had powers as man 
and woman which no longer exist in the world; that 
they were a superior order of humanity. They 
were undeveloped, very much more like children 
than any other parallel we can suggest. That 
is what innocence means in the Old Testament relation- 
ships. They were simple, they were undeveloped; and 
they lived in a sympathy and communion with God and 
with nature, such as it was, a child’s sympathy, a child’s 
communion. 

There was but one way through which these innocent 
children could be brought to a manly and womanly estate 
and that was by the exercise of the prerogative of 
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the will. Once let them choose, and the way was open 
to lead them from that status of innocence on to the devel- 
opment of character. There can be no real character in 
the world apart from choice. We are what we are by 
the exercise of the wills which God has given us. If we 
exercise these wills according to the mind of God, we are 
growing pure and strong and God-like. Otherwise we 
are growing weak and puerile and unworthy of God. It 
was not the fact of sin that led our early parents from in- 
nocence to intelligence; it was the fact of choice. Had 
Eve chosen the right instead of the wrong, had Adam 
bowed before the true instead of the false, there would 
still have been that path from innocence to intelligence, 
but the path would not have been strewn with the miseries 
of creation as we know them. The only way these prim- 
itive people could be brought by a loving God to the devel- 
opment and the comprehension of character was by the 
exercise of choice. God pity them! They chose 
wrong. 

This same chapter shows us very clearly that wrong 
choice is sin. If we open our New Testament we find 
sin described in many different ways. Sin is an arrow 
which one places upon the bow-string, draws to its head 
himself, aims wrong, shoots wide of the mark. The 
New Testament Greek word for sinner is simply this: 
One who has missed his mark. <A wrong choice is sin. 
In making it one misses the mark. Adam and Eve were 
poor shots in the Garden of Eden. They aimed wrong, 
fired, and missed the mark. 

It is easy to see as we follow the narrative how one has 
little power to restrain the effects of his wrong choices. 
After Eve had chosen wrong, we have seen how quickly 
Adam, through her influence, walked the same tangled 
path. And after Adam and Eve, how soon their own 
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boy is found in the ways of iniquity! And throughout 
those early generations how speedily all the forms of evil 
were developed, as over and over again these people 
kept choosing the wrong, kept turning away from the 
good, plunging into darker and ever darker night! I 
can not think of any blackness more terrible than that 
which must have settled down upon those early people 
when they discerned the truth that, because of their own 
sin, selfishness and wrong choice, they had sundered the 
beautiful, simple, childlike relationship which existed be- 
tween themselves and their God and found their lives 
uninterpreted, unexplained and unprotected. 

That is the great lesson of this Old Testament story— 
that sin always defeats the purposes of the soul. It al- 
ways has; it is doing so to-day; it always will. I care 
not how alluring or how fascinating or how fashionable 
the sin may be, never once in the history of God’s world 
has sin ever realized to the sinner the expected antici- 
pation. It is the old, old story in every life; holding out 
great promises of wisdom and of knowledge and of de- 
light, but putting the bitter cup of ignorance and of de- 
spair and of suffering to the lip which yields. 

This story shows the only ray of hope which by any 
possibility could be cast upon the drear and dark situa- 
tion. It prophecies a redemption to the full; but that 
redemption would have had little or no meaning, except 
it could be interpreted through the Redeemer. It is easy, 
with our knowledge of the life of the Lord Jesus Christ 
and the wonderful work which he has fulfilled for us, 
through that life to look back at this old, blind prophecy 
and see in it a great truth and a sweet hope. The truth 
suggested is this: That although man has fallen, al- 
though he has committed sin, still there shall be for him 
a redemption. “It shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt 
bruise his heel.” 
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Let us notice the two ways in which this history of re- 
demption has become effective in the history of the world. 
First as a divine influence; next, as a divine incarnation. 
For God set to work immediately to repair the damage 
which had been caused by the wrong choice of his early 
servants. He knew not only the generations, but the 
ages which must ensue before that damage could be re- 
paired, but with divine courage and strength and heroism 
he at once assumed the task. He isolated the children 
of Israel by setting them apart from the tribes and na- 
tions, by giving them an idea of a single God and by de- 
veloping that idea in their national life as it never was 
developed in the polvytheistic tribes about them. That 
idea lived in their minds first, probably, as of a tribal 
God, and then of a national God, and then of a universal 
God. Study the Bible throughout the Old Testament 
and you will see how this idea grows, as the men and 
women of those ancient times themselves attempted to 
live the life of God, until, when the fulness of time was 
come, the finest interpretation which God could possibly 
give of himself he revealed to the world in Jesus Christ, 
his Son, our Lord. New institutions are continually 
rising up to buttress this idea of one great, majestic God, 
which was growing in the minds and hearts of the people. 
And these same institutions more clearly reveal them- 
selves in their deeper meaning after Jesus Christ. 

Have you ever stopped to think that every uplifting 
influence which there is in the world to-day is the redemp- 
tive power of Jesus Christ? Through them all Jesus is 
fulfilling this old, primitive, ancient prophecy. We can 
name these influences by the hundred, by the thousand. 
Every one of them which elevates the world is necessary 
to the prophecy which we find in the Book of God. 

Take for example the influences which are working in 
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heathendom to open the eyes of men and women there 
to the greater glories of God. There is the medical 
work. As the physician goes from house to house or re- 
ceives into his hospital by the thousands and tens of 
thousands those who wish to be the recipients of his medi- 
cal aid, what is that medical influence, if it is not in his 
hands the redeeming influence which has come into the 
world by the promise of God by Jesus Christ our Lord? 
Take the great educational influences which are being 
woven around the heathen world to-day, until just now 
the heathen world renounces the adjective and sends back 
word to us that it is no longer heathen and would be 
obliged to us if we would quit calling names. What is 
the meaning of the school and the university, inaugurated 
by the hundreds and by the thousands in foreign lands? 
These are the redemptive influences that are lifting up 
the world and sending it on toward that goal at which 
one day it shall surely arrive. 
“One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath never lost,” 

and when we find in village or city an uplifting influence, 
a power which is elevating to a higher plane of service 
or devotion, there the redemptive work of God is in exer- 
cise, bringing the old world back again to its pristine 
glory. 

But we are not content to rest in these influences as 
fully satisfying the redemptive idea. We pass beyond, 
and fix.our thought upon the inspiring truth that the 
true redemptive power in the world is personal; that it 
is not merely an influence from without, uplifting as that 
may be, but it is of necessity an incarnation. The life 
of Jesus Christ has no intelligent significance, unless that 
is the precise and actual fact. The declaration, “T give 
unto them eternal life,” is either a rhetorical figure, on 
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the one hand, or it has a basis resident in truth, on the 
other. If it is a figure, if it is not an actual truth, then 
we have no hope for days beyond our three score years 
and ten; no “anchor of the soul, a hope both 
sure and stedfast and entering into that which 
is within the veil.’ But if, on the other hand, 
the promise is real and actual and abiding, if 
it is true that God through Christ can live in the 
human heart by faith and exercise divine prerogatives 
there, then the idea of the redemption of the race, which 
we have seen in these various efforts which we have cited, 
is culminated and crowned in the magnificent redemption 
of God which goes on in the loving, trustful souls of 
those who look up into his face and, as they ask forgive- 
ness for their sin, cry, “Abba, Father.” 

The redemption of God is a redemption by incarnation, 
by the divine life living in your life. Do you ask, “How 
does the divine life live in my life?” Jesus said, “I am 
the way, and the truth, and the life.” Jesus’ life was a 
divine life, and therefore his interpretation of what a 
divine life was must be actual and final. If Jesus is the 
Way, through that Way we become partakers of divine 
life. If Jesus is the Truth, through that Truth we are 
realizing his promise, ‘‘ Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.’ If Jesus Christ is the Life, 
then his Life is our life, his thought becomes our thought, 
his will becomes our will; and thus he identifies himself 
with our humanity and makes our souls quick and instinct 
with the life of God. This is the redemption which 
Jesus brings to the world; a redemption through forgive- 
ness of sin; then a redemption through uplifting influ- 
ences which will not fail ultimately to bring the soul in 
peace into the presence of its God. 

In this chapter of Genesis we have the world’s sore and 
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the healing of the world’s sore both displayed; we have 
in miniature the experience which goes on in every life 
and the assurance that there is provided a remedy for 
those who find themselves sin-smitten. Sin is selfish- 
ness. Sinis poor marksmanship. Sin is transgressing 
the law of God. Sin is deliberately making the wrong 
choice. “All have sinned, and fall short of the glory of 
God.” What then? Sin need not be the end. God 
has provided through Jesus Christ, “‘ the Lamb that hath 
been slain from the foundation of the world,” a glorious, 
a marvelous, an efficient redemption. “ He that will, let 
him take the water of life freely,” and as he drinks, his 
soul’s thirst will be quenched and he will be satisfied with 
his eternal possession. 
Nehemiah Boynton. 


NOAH SAVED IN THE ARK 
GENESIS 8: 1-22 


“And God remembered Noah,” etc. 


Why is the biography of Noah in the Bible, the Book 
of God? 

A first and general answer is this: Because he was a 
good man, and a center of a wonderful epoch in the 
world’s history. It is helpful and life-giving to be 
brought into touch with a good man. His goodness is 
contagious. His faith in Godisa stimulus. His hero- 
ism is atonic. His example is a wholesome law. His 
whole life is an inspiration. It is educational to know 
the epoch of history which centers in such a man. It is 
full of God, and it illustrates the play of holy principles in 
human life. God is in history knocking at the door of the 
human heart, just as God is in every good man talking 
through him to others and pleading for goodness. All 
this is illustrated by the biography of Noah. If there 
were nothing more than this, it would be a grand thing 
and profitable to have his story in the Bible. His bio- 
graphy carries in it a score of practical lessons calculated 
to illumine and purify and enlarge human life. 

But there is another and a specific answer to the ques- 
tion, Why is the biography of Noah in the Bible, the Book 
of God? His biography is one with the great purpose 
of the Bible. The great purpose of the Bible is to tell 
the story of redemption through Jesus Christ; the bio- 
graphy of Noah is part and parcel of this story. The 
Old Testament leads to the cross. That is its chief pur- 
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pose. Its personages and epochs and incidents are part 
of its march to Calvary. There is a straight line from 
Eden to Golgotha; and it is the line of the covenant of 
grace. Through this covenant, God has been dealing 
with man ever since the loss of Paradise. This covenant 
promises a Redeemer, and offers salvation to man alto- 
gether and absolutely through him. This Redeemer is 
the Lord Jesus Christ. He is present in the very begin- 
ning of the Bible, in the promise that the seed of the 
woman should bruise the head of the serpent. The 
whole of the Old Testament looks forward to him, and 
shows God’s preparation for his coming to establish the 
covenant: just as the whole of the New Testament looks 
back to him and shows the great privileges of those who 
believe in him as the fulfilment of the covenant. Noah 
was in the covenant line of the coming Christ, and that 
1s the reason he has a place in the Bible, the Book of 
redemption. 

The chief design of the book of Genesis is to give us 
the genealogy of Christ. | Nobody gets in here unless he 
touches the covenant line in some way, or verifies the ful- 
filment of some prophecy made by some son of the cove- 
nant. Take Lot, for example. While he himself was 
not in the covenant line, yet his posterity was allowed to 
enter it. Moab was his son; and Ruth was a daughter 
of Moab. Ruth the Moabitess was the great-grand- 
mother of David. Christ is called “ the son of David.” 
It is interesting to trace how the different streams of hu- 
manity ran into his ancestry. Different elements of hu- 
manity from different quarters so enter into him that he 
is not the Son of any one tribe, but the Son of all tribes; 
not the Son of the Jew only, but the Son of man, with 
Gentile mothers and brothers and sisters, as well as Jew- 
ish mothers and brothers and sisters—a man of the 
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human race. We have in the book of Genesis the names 
of Adam, Seth, Enoch, Methuselah, Noah, Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob; because these men were ancestors of the 
Messiah, and as such were steps toward Calvary. They 
built up the genealogy which we find in the Gospel accord- 
ing to Luke: they completed the covenant line, which uni- 
fies the whole of the Old Testament. They kept alive 
the hope of salvation. Every time a new ancestor in the 
covenant line ‘was born, the voice of divine prophecy 
shouted, “Christ is coming!” : and as ancestor was added 
to ancestor, the voice waxed louder and clearer, “Christ is 
coming!” Thus the shout was repeated and repeated 
until at last angels and magi and shepherds and watchers 
in the temple answered that shout with the louder and 
gladder shout, “Curist HAS COME!” These biographical 
stories in the book of Genesis are divine footsteps leading 
to Calvary. 

It was the mission of Noah to preserve the covenant 
line. Was it in danger? It was. It was in danger 
from popular unbelief and universal wickedness and sin. 
There was once a large household of faith, the covenant 
household, but this household married and intermarried 
with the families of the unbelieving and ungodly and be- 
came so corrupted in this way that only Noah and his 
wife were left to fear God and to live in his covenant. 
There never was anything like this state of affairs in the 
world before or since. There was only one thing left for 
God to do, and that was to deal with men by the way of 
judgment. The deluge was the only possible thing. 
But what will become of the covenant with its promised 
Redeemer? Noah will carry the covenant safely through 
the judgment of the deluge: and in him the world will 
have a new start. 

The Scripture which we study gives us the account of 
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the deluge, and sets into the light the life and characteris- 
tics of the only man able to keep the covenant of salvation 
alive and transmit it to posterity. Only a Noah-type 
of man can be of service in this world; and only the 
moral and spiritual elements which made him a deliverer 
can make us what he was. ‘If we are to be used of God, 
we must be like him. Do you ask me, What were the 
characteristics of the life lived by this great man of God, 
this son of the covenant? I reply, They were five in 
number :— 

(a) He lived a life of faith. 

He believed God. He believed not only for himself, but 
he believed also for his family. It is a great attainment 
to be able to believe for others with a faith intense enough 
to lead them to salvation. But it can be done. Noah 
did it. Abraham did it. Jesus Christ did it. Paul 
did it. Their faith fruited in the salvation of hundreds. 
Faith is contagious. 

(b) He hved alife of divine fellowship. 

He walked with God and talked with God. __ His story 
is full of his conversations with Jehovah. He was con- 
stantly listening for the divine voice. | What God com- 
municated to him, he communicated to the world. Take, 
as an illustration, the covenant of the seasons, with the 
beautiful rainbow as its seal. That was communicated 
to him‘during one of his holy talks with God. Had it 
not been for that talk, we should have known nothing of 
that great covenant, and nothing of the spiritual meaning 
of the rainbow. All the systems of agriculture and 
horticulture rest upon that covenant. By means of that 
covenant, which fills us with rest and certainty as to our 
food, Noah’s fellowship with God is still blessing the 
world. 

(c) He lived alife of obedience. 
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God commanded him to build the ark and he built it. 
He began the task twenty years before his first child was 
born, and he built on one hundred years after it was born. 
It was a great task, and absorbed his all, but he never fal- 
tered. He put his whole personality and time and for- 
tune into it. He worked so faithfully that the gigantic 
structure was completed long before the first rain-drop of 
the deluge fell. _ Was Noah saved by his faith? He 
was saved also by his unquestioning and unswerving 
obedience. His faith was accompanied by works. 
“Faith, if it hath not works, is dead, being alone.” 

(d) He lived alife of testimony-bearing. 

For one hundred and twenty years he was a preacher of 
righteousness. He proclaimed to his fellow men what 
God told him. He heralded the coming deluge. He 
taught men the purpose of the ark which he was con- 
structing. Every stroke of his hammer was a warning 
and a call to repentance. Men laughed at him and 
mocked him, but he allowed not a single day to pass with- 
out bearing his testimony. His testimony grew as the 
ark grew. Asa testimony the ark was novel and strik- 
ing and effective. It made God’s purpose plain, and also 
man’s duty. It wasa divine invitation. It was a divine 
condemnation. It was not possible for the human brain 
to devise a more telling or a more far-reaching method of 
witness-bearing. It left the world without excuse be- 
fore God. 

Do you say that there were no converts? You are 
mistaken. There were converts. His children were 
converts. The very first thing which they knew of their 
father was this:—he was building the ark. The first 
thing which they learned was the reason why he was 
building it. They believed in him, and joined him, and 
were saved with him. From the day they were born un- 
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til the full flood-tide of the deluge, they knew nothing but 
the ark, and their father’s faith, and their father’s testi- 
mony. “By faith Noah, being warned of God of things 
not seen as yet, moved with fear, prepared an ark to the 
saving of his house; by which he condemned the world, 
and became heir of the righteousness which is by faith” 
(Heb. 11:7). There would be more families saved in 
their entirety if there were more Noahs and if parents 
would make religion the chief thing in the home. 

(e) He lived a life of worship. 

The first thing which he did when the deluge was over, 
and he stood in safety upon the dry ground, was to build 
an altar and offer a sacrifice to God. This was a charac- 
teristic act of his; for, first of all, and above everything 
else in his life he put worship. By worship he kept him- 
self in reverence before God, and created about him and 
his a spiritual atmosphere in which faith and good works 
could thrive. 

Such are the fivefold characteristics of Noah’s life. If 
you would be a Noah in the world, you must cherish 
Noah’s spirit, and do what Noah did. There is no other 
way of being a child of the covenant and helping on the 
covenant and handing it down to posterity. 

The story of the deluge, which came as a judgment 
upon sin, is so graphically told by this Scripture that I do 
not need to dwell upon it, or try to tell it. It cannot be 
better told than it is told here. It was as universal as 
human life. All nations and tribes have traditions of it 
in their archives. It was not sent without warning. 
One hundred and twenty years was a long probation and 
ample time for repentance. Even at the last hour of the 
probation, if the world had repented and turned unto God, 
the deluge would have been averted. Men compelled it. 
It is a terrible testimony against the evil consequences of 
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sin and unbelief. When men sin away the days of the 
striving of the Spirit of God and the one hundred and 
twenty years of God’s longsuffering, there is nothing else 
possible but the deluge. If there be anything else possi- 
ble, what is it? If the antediluvians will not join God 
and Noah, who is responsible for the consequences ? Who 
is chargeable for the fate of Noah’s carpenters, if not the 
carpenters themselves? But why ask these questions? 
The conscience of the convicted sinner in the midst of his 
convictions blames no one but himself for his sin and for 
its dire consequences. Judas went to his dark doom cry- 
ing, “I have sinned in that I have betrayed the innocent 
blood ’’; and that is the way every sinner goes to his dark 
doom. 

The story of Noah, so far as the deluge is concerned, 
closes with a bright picture. Two things troubled Noah 
and his family. They were afraid that violence would 
again reign on the earth when the human family in- 
creased, and they were afraid that because of this the 
deluge would be repeated. To quiet these fears God 
gave them two gifts of love, “ the rainbow and the death 
penalty.” The two are love-twins. God built the death 
penalty around human life to guard it and to magnify its 
value and to check the spirit of violence in man. Let no 

“man speak against the death penalty. You might as well 
speak against the covenant of the rainbow. 

In the covenant of the rainbow, God pledges himself 
that, until the end of time, there shall be abundant har- 
vests. | When we look at the way our daily bread comes 
to us we need this covenant pledge. _It is essential to our 
rest and confidence. Just think of it! The whole food 
of the future is locked up in a little delicate seed. It 
looks like an awful risk. It would be an awful risk un- 
less we had the covenant of God. There are only a few 
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months between the human world and starvation. What 
saves the world from starvation? The covenant of the 
rainbow. It was a beautiful superstition which main- 
tained that wherever the glittering foot of the rainbow 
rested, there a hidden treasure could be discovered, there 
a pot of gold could be found. The fable contained more 
of reality than we are apt to suppose. It is true that 
those who foolishly set forth in search of this hidden 
treasure wandered far and found only fairy gold, viz., a 
glow of ethereal beauty and nothing more. But it is 
just as true that, wherever the magic hues of the iris shine, 
there, under the labors of the husbandman, the dull soil 
brightens into fruitfulness and golden harvests, the only 
true riches of the world. Our corn-fields grow and ripen 
under the covenant arch. 

The rainbow is the seal of the covenant of the seasons. 
A seal makes the covenant sure. This is the value of the 
rainbow. This is its mission. When I see the rainbow 
I say to my soul: “ Soul, if thy God can make a rainbow 
on the black cloud, and then by means of the eye bring it 
into thy mind and fix it there, he can do anything prom- 
ised in the covenant of the seasons.”” The rainbow is 
as much of a marvel as is the little seed which carries in 
it the food of the world. Look at it in its grandeur! 
Cognize the play of forces at work in building it up. 
Scientists teach us that the theory of the rainbow, physic- 
ally considered, can be minutely worked out only by the 
intricate processes of calculus. Every time the prismatic 
arch is formed, there is the harmonious play of a multitude 
of laws; for example,laws of gravitation, which determine 
the position of the cloud and the curve of the descending 
rain and the size and shape of each molecule; laws of light, 
according to which the solar rays are absorbed and trans- 
mitted and reflected and refracted and polarized, and 
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this, too, in every variety of angle and direction and ve- 
locity; laws of geometry, which determine all the angles 
of incidence and reflection and refraction and polariza- 
tion; laws of vision and consciousness, by which the be- 
holder perceives on his own retina the image of the beau- 
tiful phenomenon and recognizes it as a rainbow. In 
other words, the bow in the cloud, and our perception of 
it, is the natural result of perfect adjustment, in space and 
in time, of all these multitudinous and complicated and 
delicate processes. What a peculiar appropriateness 
there is in God’s selecting this phenomenon of exquisite 
beauty as a pledge of his veracity to his covenant, which 
requires the perfect adjustment of countless contingen- 
cies! He who can build up a rainbow can do anything. 
The rainbow as a seal makes the covenant of the seasons 
sure. It is a thrilling chant in flashing colors, singing 
itself through myriads of raindrops and rolling itself 
across the whole sky. These are the words of the chant 


as I interpret them: “The Lord . . . is good: for 
his mercy endureth forever.” ‘“ For ever, O Lord, thy 
word is settled in heaven.” The bow begets a grand 


optimism in the market and in the home and at the table. 
The bow may be a floating, tremulous, ethereal thing, but 
the promise of the Bread of life, which it brings, is as 
solid as the everlasting hills. 

In closing our study of the biography of Noah, let us 
note this fact: His biography sets before us and recom- 
mends to us the godly life. The man who lives this life 
makes the most of himself, and becomes the benefactor 
of others. To the godly life Noah owed everything that 
he was. He owed it his salvation. He owed it his ex- 
alted character. He owed it his influence and fame in 
the world. It made the difference between him and the 
men who perished in his age. He walked with God, 7. ¢., 
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his purpose of life was to please God; and this was the 
secret of every great thing in him. This made him a 
son of the covenant. There is nothing grander possible 
to man than to be a son of the covenant. To this high 
privilege God calls us through the story of Noah. 

David Gregg. 


GOD CALLS ABRAM 


GENESIS 12: 1-9 


“Now the Lord said unto Abram, Get thee out of thy country, and 
from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto the land that 
I will shew thee: and I will make of thee a great nation, and I will 
bless thee, and make thy name great; and be thou a blessing,” etc. 


Hebrew history begins with a call and an obedience. 
From the first it is life in moral relations. | God speaks, 
man hears, obeys and trusts. “The Lord said unto 
Abram, Get thee out.” ‘So Abram went, as the Lord 
had spoken.” Thus was set up a communion between 
God and a human soul, out of which grew the destiny of 
the man and the future of a nation and a religion. For 
out of it came a knowledge of God and his will, a loving 
trust in his character, and a human soul developed in 
strength and richness and joy. Thus in embryo is found 
the whole genius of Biblical religion. In that consists 
the value and impressiveness of the story of Abram. 
Modern scholars question whether we are to take it all 
as sober and literal history. The course of this question- 
ing has brought great credit upon the Biblical accounts. 
For it has proved that they are an honest and faithful 
dealing with the actual facts that lie at the origins of the 
"Hebrew people. They were not the primitive inhabitants 
of Canaan, but arrived from the East, evidently along a 
track followed by the migrations of Terah and Abram, 
for we now learn from inscriptions, especially on the tab- 
lets exhumed at Tel-el-Amarna, that it is but the well- 
worn route of a commerce connecting the populous cen- 
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ters of life on the Euphrates and the Nile. Moreover, 
the fact that the Hebrews were not the original possessors 
of the soil of Canaan, but that they were immigrants from 
the people of Aram, who through all the historical period 
were their hereditary enemies, was something not to be 
invented but if possible concealed. Accordingly the 
scientific historian is forced to confess that “the sub- 
stance and pith of the oldest traditions of Israel fit most 
perfectly into the literary probabilities and into the picture 
of the general history of the time, and are completely con- 
firmed by it as well as what seem to be the literary proba- 
bilities of the case.” 

But this critical scrutiny of the narrative has proved a 
far greater advantage to faith in that it has drawn at- 
tention to the fact that the life and character of the 
patriarchs is typical and representative, embodying in 
miniature the essential traits of the growing faith and 
sacred experience of Israel. The formal details of the 
career of Abraham, as they would have been set down by a 
dry annalist, while they might have been nearer the actual 
facts, would have been of far less worth and power, for 
they would have failed to convey the deep import and 
essential meaning of his life. By a true inspiration the 
piety of Israel interpreted the wanderings and sojourns 
of Abraham in the light of its own experience of divine 
calls and providences. The great traits of its own char- 
acter, so broken and partial when distributed among a 
people, stand forth in winning majesty when thus em-_ 
bodied in one man. Its power of faith in the invisible, 
its steady trust in a mighty righteousness beyond itself, 
the forceful action of its faith, its obedience, its honor, its 
simplicity of life, its love of heroic hardness rather than 
soft luxury, its perseverance, its indomitable love of free- 
dom, its chivalry, its sense of righteous conduct as the 
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first thing, its devoutness and prayerfulness underlying 
and nourishing and mellowing all its fine elements of 
morality—these are all gathered up and set forth in heroic 
proportions in the Father of the Faithful. Hence for al! 
the generations of Israel the career and character of 
Abraham remained the most edifying monument of faith, 
a sacred masterpiece elevating and transforming all who 
contemplated it devoutly. 

But of Abraham it is said that he is ‘father 
of us all,” who are of the “faith of Abraham.” 
His spiritual progeny includes all souls enlightened and 
formed by the religion of which he was the beginning 
and the embodiment. His experiences and his qualities 
of character set forth in grand outline the course and as- 
piration of godly life even to our day. They are worth 
to us more than theology, more than abstract morality, 
for they portray to us in living, concrete forms, vivid and 
graphic in recital, touching and convincing as divinely 
molded fact, the common lot of earthly discipline, the 
sources and supports of faith and obedience, and the eter- 
nal way of righteousness. 

The religious life begins for all as it did with Abraham, 
in a divine word and call. God spake to Abram, and 
bade him go where he would send him. God speaks to 
us as really and no doubt in the same way—to the soul 
rather than to the ear—as he spoke to Abram. Duty 
calls for some amendment of life; a new service lays its 
commanding behest upon us; a sacrifice stands in the 
way of our plans or our preference and breaks the cher- 
ished course of life for us; a deep impression falls upon 
us from some event in life public or private; a book 
arouses new thoughts in the soul; a stirring or a solemn 
hour, in the silent presence of nature, touches unsounded 
depths of our feeling; or the strange coincidences of 
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experiences that reiterate an impression or a conviction— 
these and such as these are the calls that make an epoch 
in our life with God. We hear and obey and take the 
first steps, it may be blindly and erringly, yet in such sin- 
cerity that we begin a converse with God and a new facil- 
ity in worthy life that leads on toward our land of 
promise. Or else we delay and neglect until the chances 
ot a noble life are lost. Either, like the rich young ruler, 
we cannot give up the thing we must part with if we 
would follow Christ; or else we are cowardly and dis- 
trustful, we can venture nothing in faith but will go only 
where we can see that we shall be safe and prospered. 
Surely there is greater promise of comfort and congenial 
companionship in the fertile plains of Chaldea than in the 
bleak hill country of Canaan beyond the desert! 

But Abram went forth, one might almost think with- 
out a regret, without a tremor of alarm. No accent of 
anxiety is allowed to be heard, no murmur of backward- 
looking remembrance. We read the story smoothly of 
this departure and all these wanderings of the great 
patriarch who dwelt in tents all his life, could call no place 
home, and owned only enough of earth’s soil to bury his 
dead. But our hearts betray us if there is not a deep 
pathos underneath all this—the pathos of the pilgrim— 
a character which in every age has been felt to be a true 
parable of human life. We are pilgrims who have not 
yet reached our abiding city. In no stage nor phase of 
life are we permitted to build our lasting habitation. 
Each year new labor calls us. With each duty new 
growth, new attainments, new aspirations enlarge our be- 
ing, and urge us onward. All life is advance through 
sacrifice. We must depart “out of our country, and from 
our kindred, and from our father’s house,” that is, from 
what is accustomed and comfortable and contenting, to 
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seek the better, the perfect, the land which He will 
show us. And yet this means not loss but gain, for it 
it is only by leaving the false for the true, even “the good 
for the better,” that we make our own lives, and prepare 
a better place of life for our fellow men, the race whom 
God would bless in us. 

But the uncomplaining fortitude of Abram’s spirit is 
not all a stoic suppression. He was refreshed and up- 
lifted in his ventures of faith by experiences of soul that 
were more than compensation. The stars of heaven, 
the sands of the sea, the elements upon the altar, even the 
hospitality of a noonday meal, became significant of faiths 
and hopes that made music in his heart. God was speak- 
ing to him in the common events and scenes of his life, 
and he knew that the word was from God, for it told of 
things unseen and eternal. The joy and the richness of 
any life is in the thoughts which make its inward wealth 
and happiness. This is a source of invigoration and 
enthusiasm, which may come in age as the ardor of en- 
terprise and passion come in youth. Abram was past 
his prime, even in a patriarchal age, when he went forth 
on his great quest, and, like all men who have lifted them- 
selves above routine, above fleshly comfort and worldly 
prosperity, in devotion to truth, to a cause, to God, he 
was born again into a world of new thoughts and hopes. 
The old dusty life which had seen the charms of morning 
fade into the light of common day seems again to glow 
with the hues of early morn; sorrow changes into 
triumph; solitude is filled with interest; the future is 
crowded with anticipations to which faith gives sub- 
stance and present reality. Such is the reward that comes 
without delay to such as leave all and follow where the 
Lord leads them. They have their hundredfold now in 
the present life, and in the world to come eternal life. 
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Abraham is indeed a great example of obedience, but 
that is not what he stands for, nor inspires in those who 
emulate him. His is the triumph of faith. Not in 
mere submission to the authority of a divine command, 
not in mere willingness to lose and suffer all at the call of 
God did he go forth, but in the power of a great con- 
fidence that he was moving toward blessing, blessing for 
himself and for multitudes who should be involved in 
his own blessing, did he set forth. In this, too, the act 
and achievement of Abraham is expressive of all religious 
obedience. There is always sufficient inducement to 
obey God, because life is reasonable. No man was ever 
commanded or required to do anything which it was not 
advantageous to do. The great gift is to know this in 
the doing, and launch forth on the most perilous pursuits 
of duty in the ardor and the vigor of faith. Herein 
Abraham is supreme. In the life of faith he was a 
genius. Hence he is taken by the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews as the illustration of his definition of 
faith, “the assurance of things hoped for, the proving of 
things not seen.” 

The two great realities which Abraham borrowed out 
of the future for the material of his structure of life are 
the same which are at hand for all who have faith, and 
without them there can be nothing like full satisfaction in 
conduct. The sense that our lives are of worth in the 
sight of God, and will not be allowed to suffer and spoil, 
but are destined for blessing—that was the first accent 
in the voice that awoke obedience in the heart of the 
patriarch: “I will bless thee, and make thy name great.” 
But so linked with that promise as to be only its reverse 
and brighter side was the second and greater reward, “In 
thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed.” No 
wonder he could do great things. | He was enlarged by 
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these hopes to the dimensions of great action. Here, 
lying at its fountainhead, is a great motive which lifts 
the Hebrew religion above the limits of the sectional and 
the national. ‘All the families of the earth’ was more 
than a merely Jewish, a merely national thought. It 
unites the mind of man with the mind of God, the Father 
of all mankind, in whom all peoples are one, and all are 
elected for blessing. It must have been with this phrase 
in mind that Jesus, who was expanding the kingdom of 
God to embrace all the kindreds of the earth, exclaimed, 
“Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day; and he 
saw it, and was glad.” It is the glory of the faith of 
Abraham that it was raised above the level of self and of 
family and of tribe, to involve all mankind in the blessing 
which he was set to earn. 

We cannot have a higher one, and, thank God, that is 
not too high a one for us to hold. With every ambition 
for personal acquisition and accomplishment, there may 
be, not as alien and inconsistent, but as the natural con- 
sequent of our own gain and the strongest motive in our 
endeavor, the faith in the larger and ever enlarging gain 
of man. There is not one of us, however sma!l our 
sphere of activity, however simple our occupation, who 
.can not and ought not to see as the bright incentive 
shining at the goal of our path, not only the promise, 
“Blessing I will bless thee,’’ but this other also, “Be thou 
a blessing,”’ “In thee shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed.” 

Charles L. Noyes. 


ABRAM AND LOT 
GENESIS 13: 1-18 
“And Abram went up out of Egypt,’ etc. 


Human life expresses itself in conduct, whether good or 
bad, so that when the life is good the conduct will be good, 
when the life is bad the conduct will be bad, and when the 
life is mixed, partly good and partly bad, the conduct will 
also be mixed, partly white and partly black. “The good 
man out of his good treasure bringeth forth good things: 
and the evil man out of his evil treasure bringeth forth evil 
things.” Paul said, “ For I delight in the law of God 
after the inward man: but I see a different law in my mem- 
bers, warring against the law of my mind, and bringing 
me into captivity under the law of sin which is in my mem- 
bers.”” So that Paul had in himself both a good and an 
evil treasure, which expressed themselves in his life. 

Abram’s life was a mixture of good and evil, and 
therefore his conduct was partly good and partly bad. It 
was good when he heard the call of God to leave his coun- 
try and his kindred and his father’s house, and go into a 
land that would be shown. — It was good when he obeyed 
the call and went out not knowing whither he went. It 
was good when he dwelt in Canaan, building altars, call- 
ing on the name of the Lord, and presiding like a wise and 
gracious patriarch over his household. It was bad when 
he went down into Egypt to sojourn there, and was be- 
trayed by an unmanly fear into prevarication and treach- 
ery against his wife, so that he disgraced himself in the 
eyes of Pharaoh, and was banished from the kingdom. 
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We shall now see that it was good and noble on coming up 
out of Egypt into the South of Canaan, where he returned 
to God and shared the delightful land with Lot, his 
brother’s son. j 

Abram left behind the roar of Egypt, the crowded 
cities, the teeming granaries, the thronged highways, the 
broad sacred river on whose surface innumerable boats 
floated hither and thither, doing much business. He en- 
tered again the quiet and lovely South country of Canaan, 
with its deep verdure and sunny hills, where grew dates 
and figs and pomegranates. He went on his journeys 
through the pleasant land, over familiar ways, recalling 
this and that landmark, till he came to Bethel, “‘unto the 
place of the altar, which he had made there at the first : and 
there Abram called on the name of the Lord.” 

There is no finer moment in life, no moment when man 
reaches a higher level, or moves with greater stateliness, 
strength and serenity through the difficult business of ex- 
istence—no moment when he is so triumphant over evil, 
so superior to feverish ambitions, so victorious over the , 
temptations of this great busy earth with its rivalries, jeal- 
ousies and conflicts—no moment when shame for past 
weakness and sin turns so surely into penitence and hope, 
as the moment when he comes back once more to the place 
of the altar which he builded at first unto the Lord. The 
memory of the former blessedness, “ when first he knew 
the Lord,” acts like a charm, dispels the illusions of Egyp- 
tian pomp and splendor, shows how little peace and happi- 
ness there is under the glittering surface, reveals the hol- 
lowness and mockery of an earthly self-seeking life, and 
kindles in the breast those tender religious feelings and as- 
pirations with which he first served and worshiped God. 

I know of nothing more touching and instructive in 
modern literature than the story of a woman, told in a 
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recent play, who had spent her youth in riotous living, and, 
after marriage, was asked by her husband, who loved her 
tenderly and knew all her past history, to recall the period 
of innocent girlhood when she blushed easily and had not 
learned to sneer and jest; and so asked that at last, her, 
heart moved, the tears came, and she said “A few—years 
ago,” and then dropped on her knees in a paroxysm of 
weeping and said again, “O God, a few years ago!” The 
story of what we were, only a few years ago, of how we 
felt and acted only a few years ago, of how we builded an 
altar and called on the name of the Lord, only a few years 
ago, is sure to come back to us as a warning and an in- 
spiration. 

The quiet life to which Abram had now returned af- 
ter the miserable episode in Egypt, as he stood again near 
the simple altar which he had once built, felt the soft wind 
fanning his cheek, and saw the heaven out of which God 
had spoken—this quiet life recalled the patriarch to his 
nobler self, and prompted him to express that life in finer 
conduct of righteousness toward God and man. 

The good life, quickened in Abram’s bosom by his re- 
turn to the land of Canaan, showed itself not alone in 
building an altar and calling on the name of the Lord, but 
also in dealing generously with Lot, his brother’s son. 
They had gone down into Egypt together and returned 
together, and as Abram had become a very rich man in 
cattle, in silver and in gold, so also Lot had flocks and 
herds and tents. There were serving men and women, and 
the land was not able to bear them, that they might dwell 
together; for their substance was great, so that they could 
not dwell together. 

We have reason to distrust any professed religious or 
devotional spirit which is satisfied to build altars and call 
on the name of the Lord without doing anything to help 
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men or heal the strifes of this world and correct as far as 
possible its inequalities and misfortunes. It is therefore 
what might have been expected, that when strife broke out 
between the herdmen of Abram’s cattle and the herd- 
men of Lot’s cattle, Abram should say to Lot, “Let 
there be no strife, I pray thee, between me and thee, and 
between my herdmen and thy herdmen; for we are breth- 
ren.” Abram had not heard that perfect saying of 
Jesus, “All things therefore whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, even so do ye also unto them: for this 
is the law and the prophets,” but he had caught its spirit, 
and understood how faith toward God would show itself 
in just and fair intercourse among men. 

By anticipation, he showed the disposition of Jesus, and 
cared for the herdmen in their strife, for the herdmen of 
Lot as well as his own; for the Canaanites and Perizzites 
who dwelt in the land; cared in turn for the herds and 
flocks, knowing that these creatures are the creatures of 
God committed to man and likely to suffer for want of 
sufficient pasturage. It was not good for the herdmen 
that they should be striving together and turning the 
peaceful country about Bethel into a place of contention 
and bitterness. It was not good that the Canaanites and 
Perizzites dwelling in the land should behold brethren 
striving together. It was not good for the flocks and 
herds to be in the keeping of men who could not live peace- 
ably with one another. It was therefore a humane, as 
well as a righteous thought, which prompted him to say, 
“ T et there be no strife, I pray thee, between me and thee, 
and between my herdmen and thy herdmen.’”’ This say- 
ing of the patriarch is worthy to be coupled with the later 
utterance of their own psalmist, which has come down to 
these times, “ Behold, how good and how pleasant it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity!” 
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If such a spirit were more common nowadays, and 
were suffered to work itself out in social, domestic and na- 
tional affairs, there would be fewer lawsuits, church quar- 
rels, neighborhood contentions, township broils and inter- 
national difficulties. | Matters in dispute would be settled 
amicably in a just and manly fashion. We should have 
friendly conferences instead of bitterness and riot, legis- 
latures would not assemble or disperse at the point of the 
bayonet, labor and capital would agree, and in place of 
war and bloodshed there would be international arbitra- 
tion. 

Abram did not satisfy himself with generous senti- 
ments, but prepared to express these sentiments in conduct 
and do something to promote friendly relations. He 
said: “Is not the whole land before thee? separate 
thyself, I pray thee, from me: if thou wilt take the left 
hand, then I will go to the right; or if thou wilt take the 
right hand, then I will go to the left.” Nothing could be 
more just and generous, and it must be admitted that 
Abram set an example which the ages might follow. 
However contrary to the usual method of settling differ- 
ences, there can be no doubt about its being not only the 
finest and most honorable, but nearest to the spirit of true 
religion and Christianity. 

Jesus said: “Resist not him that is evil: but whoso- 
ever smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also. ‘And if any man would go to law with thee, and 
take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also.” How- 
ever much this method may be held up to ridicule, one 
thing is certain, it has worked well when tried, and seems 
to be worthy of more universal acceptance. Abram 
had every right to claim the choice for himself, because 
he was the older man, the leader in all their movements, 
under whose management their property in cattle, silver 
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and gold, flocks, herds and tents had increased until they 
were rich men; and, more than all else, he was, as the nar- 
rative shows, much the better man. The land over which 
they looked from the rocky height of Bethel was the land 
into which he had been called, and where it had been 
‘ promised him he should become a great nation, in whom 
all the families of the earth should be blessed. These 
rights, on which the patriarch might have insisted, were 
waived in the interest of peace and good will. 

Lot was not slow to take advantage of his uncle’s gen- 
erous offer, for he lifted up his eyes and beheld, far to the 
south-east, the plain of Jordan, spreading out like a pic- 
ture, now overflowed by the waters of the Dead Sea, but 
then a beautiful and fruitful valley, covered with dense 
foliage, abundantly supplied with water-courses, dotted 
with thriving cities and towns, which were connected by 
broad, fine roads winding like paths through a garden of 
the Lord. He chose the plain of Jordan, and although he 
* did not at once forsake the simplicity of pastoral life, still 
he traveled eastward, settled among the cities of the plain, 
became more and more familiar with their luxury and 
worldliness, set his tent toward Sodom, and finally took up 
his residence within the city itself. He chose luxury, 
ease and wealth, though it made him the companion and 
neighbor of the men of Sodom, who were wicked and sin- 
ners against the Lord exceedingly. |The consequence 
was that he lost his place and inheritance in the promised 
land, from which he had voluntarily emigrated, that he 
became a despised, dishonored old man, set upon and 
abused by the abandoned inhabitants of the city, unable to 
protect his family from corruption and violence, and was 
finally dragged by angels, through the intercession of 
Abram, from the doomed city, on which the devouring 
flames of divine vengeance were beginning to descend. 
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Abram dwelled in the land of Canaan, accepting the 
portion which had fallen to him, and continued to worship 
the Lord at the place of the altars which he had builded. 
Among the mountains of Judah, listening to the night 
winds and the voice of God, or further south, under the 
oak of Hebron, looking up into the heavens, he grew 
strong in character, and stout of heart, learning to love 
freedom and truth, courage and fortitude. Here he be- 
came the father of the faithful, and the friend of God, and 
showed how much nobler and better is the mountain life, 
with its simplicity and breadth, than the abundance and 
comfort of the plain, when that plain is as the plain of 
Sodom, whose citizens are sinners against the Lord ex- 
ceedingly. 

Hardly had Lot made his choice, and taken his depar- 
ture, when the Lord said unto Abram: “Lift up now 
thine eyes, and look from the place where thou art, 
northward and southward and eastward and westward: 
for all the land which thou seest, to thee will I give it, and 
to thy seed for ever. And I will make thy seed as the 
dust of the earth; so that if a man can number the dust 
of the earth, then shall thy seed also be numbered. Arise, 
walk through the land in the length of it and in the 
breadth of it; for unto thee will I give it. And Abram 
moved his tent, and came and dwelt by the oaks of Mamre, 
which are in Hebron, and built there an altar unto the 
Lord.” 

Edward Beecher Mason. 


GOD’S PROMISE TO ABRAHAM 


GENESIS 15: 1-18 


“After these things the werd of the Lord came unto Abram 
in @ vision, etc.” 


In the Scripture there are three other accounts of the 
Lord’s appearances to Abram. There are eight ap- 
pearances in all; the one selected as our subject, in Gene- 
sis, being the fourth. The first time was when he called 
him out of Ur of the Chaldees, telling him to go out and 
he would show him the land of which he was to become 
possessor, and in which he was to founda race. Abram 
obeys. He travels westward and southward, enters 
Palestine, and then arrives at Shechem. The Lord ap- 
pears to him a second time, and tells him that the land 
upon which he is standing is to be his. He builds there 
an altar. 

Later on Abram and Lot have difficulty over the mat- 
ter of pastures, and Abram and Lot agree to separate. 
Abram allows Lot to have the first choice, and he takes 
the best, the most fertile land. After this choice, when 
it appears that Abram has the worst of it, the Lord comes 
to Abram the third time, and says, “Yet still you shall 
have this land.”’ Then comes the assurance, “I am thy 
shield, and thy exceeding great reward.” 

Now this appearance was exceedingly opportune. 
Why at this time did Jehovah say to Abram, “I 
am thy shield”? The reason of this is—Abram 
had just won a great victory. For the kings of 
the East had come over into Palestine and taken 
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Lot and all his flocks and his people to the mountain. 
The report was brought to Abram, who armed his follow- 
ers, and rallied some of his neighbors. They set out for 
the mountains, and won a great victory, bringing back 
Lot. The people of Sodom offered to give Abram a re- 
ward, but he said that he would not take as much as the 
thread of a shoestring from them. His reward should 
come from God. 

At the close of this victory comes this word of Jehovah, 
“T am thy shield, and thy exceeding great reward.” Why 
should that promise come at a time when apparently it 
was not needed? Abram might have said, “My own 
power is sufficient.” But do you know that the time of 
success is sometimes the time of fear? A man has 
achieved his success; he has done a great thing; and the 
question arises, “Have I not, by my success, raised a stand- 
ard for myself, which is so high that next time I may not 
be able to reach it?” Abram knew that though at that 
time he had defeated the Eastern monarchs, they would 
arm themselves again and come down upon him. His 
success brought fear; it brings it to all true men; this 
sense of fear, the anxiety to live up to the level of that oc- 
casional effort. With the author who has written a 
book which has attracted attention, success brings fear; 
he dreads the second. There is always more or less fear 
in success. It was so in Abram’s heart; he was not 
puffed up over his victory; he was anxious about the 
future. . Then comes the word, “I am thy shield. You 
need not fear for yourself. I will be with you the next 
time, and I will stand between you and your enemies. 
There is no nation so powerful that it shall interfere with 
you and your progress.” 

The other element of the promise was, “I will 
be to you an exceeding great reward.” Reward! 
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When you come to think of it, how Abram had been al- 
most deceived by that very promise of God! He was 
called out of Chaldea with the statement that he should 
possess a land. Years went by, and he possessed no land. 
Then when he gets over into Palestine, he settles down, 
and the Lord says, “This land shall belong to you,” but 
the fulfilment does not come. Then there comes this © 
last difficulty. The Lord says, “Still you shall have the 


land.” What reward was there in all this? Abram 
says, “What is it that you will give me?” Then comes 
the promise again, “You shall have an heir.”’ Is not that 


promise a peculiar one that comes at the time when the 
world is discussing this whole question of whether one 
people has the right to the land of another people? 
Look at history itself. Here is the case where God 
promises to one man another’s land. “You shall have a 
land that is not your native land.” Abram was not a 
Jew. The father of the Jewish nation was not a Jew; 
he was a Chaldean, a heathen, whose life had been spent 
probably in the associations of idolatry. His father 
worshiped idols; long generations before him worshiped 
idols; and this man was an idolater until there came to 
his mind a belief in an unseen God. “You can’t stay 
here where you are surrounded by unbelievers; your truth 
may be overwhelmed and lost to God.” So God called 
him out. God does not grant to people an everlasting 
possession of the land in which they dwell. We say that 
the people first on the ground own it. God never says it. 
The history of civilization has been this—one nation 
has gone over and taken the land belonging to another 
nation. ©The Chaldean with a new idea is to go out and 
dwell in a land that is already occupied. A people may 
say, “This is our country, we can live here just as we 
please; no one has the right to say anything.” This is 
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no more true of nations than of individuals. No in- 
dividual has the right to live as he pleases. No man has 
the right to say, “My child shall not go to school.” The 
law does not recognize his individual wish. Now a na- 
tion is nothing but an enlarged individual. We need to 
remember that no nation, no people, can stand in the way 
of advancing progress, civilization, commerce. Com- 
merce is the child of Christianity. | No people has the 
right to stand still and say, “We can do just as we please.” 

Rome began by laying her hand out on the neighboring 
provinces, and giving her civilization to them. Of course 
there was oppression, but the result in the main was good. 
Then Rome reached out her hand and brought the corners 
of the earth under her power. Then came the great law 
upon which our modern law is founded, which created a 
new world, progress and civilization. Then after a time 
those rude, healthy, magnificent people, the Teutons, 
looked down toward Rome, and said, “We must have 
this.” They came down and the conquest followed, by 
which they received the knowledge of Christianity. The 
Anglo-Saxons looked over to Britain and conquered. 
Had it not been that another nation came across the Eng- 
lish Channel and put the stamp of a higher civilization 
upon Britain, the course of history would have been far 
different. And in time that British empire sent across 
a little ship to this country. It came to a country of 
wild men, but came with civilization, with the idea of 
liberty of conscience. 

But was it not a good thing that the Anglo-Saxon 
came to this country? Do we object to Yale and Harvard 
College, Amherst and Dartmouth and Cornell, the 
church on the hillside, the little red schoolhouse? Can 
you say that God did not mean them to be all there? 
But all these came because a great nation seized a smaller 
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nation. That has been the course of history, and it 
shows the universal sweep of God’s progress. He makes 
one man the founder of a race, and gives a land which 
the race might call theirs, so long as they remained 
righteous. _It is not his purpose to pick out a man there, 
and a woman here, and make a kingdom, but he seeks to 
make the earth his kingdom. When men_ become 
Christians they gain the earth, “The earth hath he given 
to the children of men.” When they become Christians 
they become students, and conquerors of nature. They 
find out the powers of nature, the uses of them. 
Christianity has created want. So long as we live we 
must want, and we want more as we become more like 
Christ, and we find that the earth has something which 
satisfies some of our wants. 

Abram was a man who looked into the future. He be- 
lieved God, and it was imputed to him for righteousness. 
Some one says, “I do not believe in an imputed righteous- 
ness; I believe in the righteousness that is righteous- 
-ness.” But Abram’s life teaches that he was righteous. 
His faith was not intellectual, but something that took 
hold of and controlled his life. His belief was at the 
bottom of his obedience; he obeyed this unseen One. It 
was not the assent to a proposition that led him to take 
his family away from Ur. He always listened to the 
voice of that unseen One, and was ever obedient; will- 
ing to give up because there was an unseen Power above 
him who would guard and protect him. He grows old, 
his wife grows old, and there is no hope that they will 
have children, no hope that the promise of God will be 
fulfilled. But he goes on trusting. That was some- 
thing more than intellectual assent. Was it not a cast- 
ing of his very life upon that unseen One, which was 
the highest form of righteousness? There is no higher 
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righteousness than that. * Abram was looking into the 
future; most men look into the present. He kept his 
grip on the future even though he did not see his own 
nation strong and filling the earth. He died in this 
hope. And his descendant received the legacy. The 
faith of the father is planted in that boy, Isaac. The 
lad does not protest when his father is about to sacrifice 
him. The lad yields, he accepts the faith of his father. 
He is willing to give up the present for the future. His 
son Jacob has that same trust in Jehovah. His children 
have given to the world a race of heroes. That race is 
still looking into the future. They know, as the Scrip- 
tures have prophesied, that in the future, after the Gen- 
tiles have had the truth, then there will be a turning to 
the Lord such as the world has never yet seen. 

The covenant by which Jehovah sealed his promise was 
fitted to impress Abram and stimulate his faith. Five 
domestic animals were taken, three of which were slain 
and cut in two portions, and placed with a passage be- 
tween them. Through the midst of these carcasses a 
smoking furnace and a burning lamp passed. Thus 
God’s word to his servant was sealed by blood and fire— 
the blood to signify that the fulfilment of divine promise 
would be along the line of sacrifice, even death; and the 
fire to signify the purifying, sanctifying influences that 
would come to the world through all of God’s dealings 
with men. 

And God has stood by that covenant through all the 
years of Israel’s history. He has accepted every act of 
sacrifice on her part, whenever she has resisted “unto 
blood.” He has given her a higher and larger place. Ever 
has he purged her and made her more fit for her task. The 
fire has not always been used to purify her, but to warm 
her stagnant life, and quicken her to new zeal. It has 
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been as the genial sun in the new spring, evoking the 
germs of a holier and more blessed existence. But when 
Israel disobeyed, the blood of her people flowed in count- 
less defeats, and the genial fire turned into a fury of ven- 
geance. 

No wonder is it that a “horror of great darkness”’ fell 
upon Abram as he tried to understand all that the strange 
portent meant for him and his descendants. The path- 
way of a nation and of an individual, even though the end 
is secure with God, is yet beset with trials and sufferings 
that may well stagger the mind. Let any people feel 
assured that they are in God’s hands, and that he ends all 
things well; let them never doubt that he is sovereign; 
yet they should remember that rebuff and storm and 
struggle must meet them as they press on towards suc- 
cess. For a moment only will the darkness remain; the 
divine Presence is attested by the furnace and the lamp. 

Edward Sampson Tead. 


ABRAHAM’S INTERCESSION 


GENESIS 18: 16-33 


“And the men rose up from thence, and looked toward Sodom,” etc. 


It is a difficult thing to pray. That is one reason why 
we are always interested in the prayers of the saints. 
We want to take lessons from them. We are so clumsy 
and awkward, so stupid and so cold, that when we over- 
take a saint in his devotions, we stand spellbound and 
listen. ‘Lord, teach us to pray.’’ It comes again and 
again to the lips, and one of the answers which the Lord 
has given us is: ‘‘Listen to the prayers of those who 
have found favor in my sight.” Let us draw near, then, 
to the tent of Abraham, and hear him pray. We will 
take off our shoes, for the ground on which we stand is 
holy. A burning bush is not so interesting and illu- 
mining as aman aflame. Abraham was on fire that day 
he prayed for Sodom. 

This prayer has peculiar significance because it is the 
first prayer recorded in the Scriptures. Men had prayed 
before Abraham’s day, but their prayers had nothing in 
them for our warning or instruction. In Abraham the 
Hebrew race began to speak to God. We are at the be- 
ginning of an immortal history. We are in the presence 
of a man in whose life and prayers all the nations of the 
earth are to be blest. 

It is worth noting that the first recorded Bible prayer 
is one offered on behalf of others. It is an intercessory 
prayer. It strikes the keynote of all the devotional music 
that is to follow. All the great prayers recorded in the 
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Scriptures are prayers of intercession. The saints pray 
often for themselves, but in their highest moments they 
pour out their hearts to God for others. | From the tent 
of Abraham to the “upper room” in Jerusalem, there is a 
line of prophets, priests and kings who lifted up hands of 
prayer for those whom God entrusted to their keeping. 
In the prayer of Abraham we catch the tones of interced- 
ing love which reach their final power and sweetness in 
the prayer which Jesus prayed the night he was betrayed. » 

It is a thrilling fact that this first prayer was on behalf 
of wicked men. Abraham was not praying for his 
relatives or his friends, but for a city. That city had 
done nothing to win his love. Many of its inhabitants 
were indifferent or hostile to him. He owed the city 
nothing, as the world reckons debts. But Abraham was 
a righteous man, and a righteous man prays for the evil 
and for the good, for the just and the unjust. Thus 
early do we get an indication of the mission of the 
Hebrew race. It is to be an intercessor between God 
and humanity. In the tent of Abraham we catch the 
first glimpse of that revelation of God in man which was 
unfolded through many centuries, and became complete 
in Him who “ever liveth to make intercession” for us. 
Abraham is a type of Christ. 

Abraham is counted one of the earth’s greatest men. 
Measured by influence exerted on succeeding generations, 
who is worthy to unloose the latchet of his shoes? He 
has many claims upon the world for gratitude and 
furnishes many proofs of greatness, but no other proof 
is necessary than that furnished in his prayer for Sodom. 
It is the outpouring of a great and godlike soul. After , 
listening to him pray we are ready to join the ages in call- 
ing him the “Friend of God,” and “Father of the 
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Nowhere does a man reveal himself more clearly than 
in his prayers. We should know the character of 
Abraham even though we possessed no other record of 
his life than the prayer which he prayed for the cities of 
the plain. . 

See the boldness of the man. Did any man ever come 
more boldly to the throne of grace? Those were days 
when men cringed and cowered before the King of heaven. 
- But this man is daring to the verge of audacity. His 
boldness is born of his conception of the Eternal. The 
Eternal is one with whom it is proper for man to hold 
communion. Abraham has prayed before. We know 
it by the way in which his petitions move. _Inexperience 
is sure to disclose itself. The man who prays but little 
has a timidity and an awkwardness in speaking to God 
which can not be concealed. There is a sweep and ease 
and grace in this prayer of Abraham’s which tells us that 
he is engaged in a work which has grown familiar by 
practice continued through many years. 

What boldness, yet what humility! Abraham does not 
forget in whose presence he stands. His earnestness 
constantly drives him to the edge of presumption, but he 
keeps checking himself and apologizes for words which 
seem to lie open to the charge of rudeness. “Behold 
now, | have taken upon me to speak unto the Lord, which 
am but dust and ashes.” In this humiliation he an- 
ticipates Job and all the rest of the saints. “Oh, let not 
the Lord be angry.” What is this but a confession of 
unworthiness, and the recognition of the unmeasured 
distance between the creature and the Creator? 

What pertinacity! ‘Before Abraham was, I am,” 
said Christ to the Jews. That Christ was with Abraham 
we know from this prayer. The gist of the parable of 
The Unjust Judge was breathed into his soul. He knew 
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that men ought always to pray, and not to faint. He 
knew how to hold on. He would not let God go. This 
grace of perseverance is to descend in the blood through 
many generations. We shall find it in Jacob, and in all 
who are Israelites indeed. 

What unselfishness! There is not in his prayer a single 
petition for himself, or for his own family circle. He 
carries a city on his heart. He is a friend of publicans 
and sinners. The travail of his soul is the beginning of 
that age-long tragedy whose sweat and blood we behold 
in the experience of the prophets, and which reached its. 
heart-breaking climax in the passionate wail of Jesus: 
“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem!” 

Through all and in all and over all was his faith. He 
believed in God, and it was counted unto him for 
righteousness. |. When Abraham was called he obeyed. 
The impulse which led him westward he attributed to 
God, and he obeyed this impulse, although he went out 
not knowing whither he went. The sight of the cities of 
the plain fills his mind with a great unrest, and drives 
him to take refuge in prayer. He goes forward in 
his prayer, not knowing whether he is moving toward 
a granting or a denial of his heart’s importunate petition. 
He trusts God. 

And the God whom he trusts is revealed with striking 
clearness in his prayer. Prayer is a torch which throws 
light upon the character of the man who prays, and also 
upon the face of God. The prayer of Abraham is as re- 
markable for the conception which it presents of the 
Almighty as for the disclosure which it makes of the 
mind and heart of this Oriental sheik. He is not praying 
to a tribal deity. Those who would make it seem that 
the Hebrew religion began with superstitious rites 
offered to petty and provincial gods, have many things in 
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the Scriptures to explain away. In the first prayer 
recorded in Hebrew history, God is not the idol of a 
tribe, but the “Judge of all the earth.” 

This God who is over all the earth is not a stream of 
tendency, or a blind, impersonal force. Such conceptions 
are reserved for more enlightened ages and advanced 
thinkers. The God of Abraham is a rational being who 
thinks, and who is capable of understanding the mental 
processes of the human mind. He is a God to be reasoned 
with. Like the God whom Isaiah and Ezekiel knew, the 
God of Abraham is willing to reason with his children, 
and to have them reason with him. 

His God is more than reason, he is righteousness. He 
is a moral being. He makes distinctions between right 
and wrong. It is an eternal law of his being that he 
does only that which is right. | He marks distinctions in 
human conduct. He rewards the righteous and pun- 
ishes the wicked. He is not an atmosphere pervading 
all things, but a moral person. Abraham for the time 
is not.perplexed in regard to the righteousness of God, 
but in regard to the way in which God’s righteousness 
can be reconciled with a fact in the external world. 
Sodom is hastening to destruction. Her doom is at 
hand. And yet there are people in Sodom who ought 
not to be destroyed. This is the perplexity. And Abra- 
ham carries the perplexity to God in prayer. He does 
not for a moment surrender his conviction that the Judge 
of all the earth is going to do right. ‘That be far from 
thee to do after this manner, to slay the righteous with 
the wicked, that so the righteous should be as the wicked; 
that be far from thee.” Planting himself upon the fact 
that a righteous God cannot be guilty of an unjust act, he 
dares to hope and plead that Sodom may escape destruc- 
tion. 
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So exalted is his notion of righteousness that it rises 
to the level of mercy. The God into whose face Abraham 
looks is no stern or hard-hearted despot. Not only will 
he do right, but he will find ways of being generous and 
gracious. He will not deal with men after their sins, nor 
will he reward them according to their iniquities. He 
knoweth man’s frame. He remembereth that he is dust. 
If therefore a wicked city has in it a few righteous men, 
God will allow the righteousness of the few to determine 
his attitude to that city. He is full of compassion and 
gracious, slow to anger and plenteous in mercy. The 
mercy of God grows upon Abraham. As his prayer 
proceeds it becomes increasingly clear to him that God is 
a God of tenderness and love. On reaching the end of his 
prayer he is convinced that even a fraction of the number 
of righteous men which he had at first deemed essential to 
deliver the city from ruin, will be sufficient to bring re- 
demption, owing to the pitying heart of the Eternal. 
Prayer carries a man as nothing else can or does into the 
heart of God. And the deeper the soul enters into his 
heart, the firmer is his confidence in him, and the larger 
are its hopes for itself and the race. Abraham has caught 
intimations of the truth announced by the apostle: “ He 
is faithful and righteous to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 

“ Every scripture inspired of God is also profitable for 
teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
which is in righteousness.” Surely no one can study the 
prayer of Abraham without receiving all of these. It 
stirs up in our hearts reproving questions. Why do we 
pray so seldom for others? If Hebrew saints were all 
intercessors, why do we load down our prayers with peti- 
tions for blessings for ourselves? If we are living ina 
dispensation which is an advance upon that which we call 
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Hebraic, how comes it that the intercessory element in 
our prayers is less than in the prayers of men who lived 
in the morning of the world? Will this man Abraham 
rise in the judgment to condemn us? 

If we do not pray for others it is not because there are 
no sinners who need our prayers. Sodom is not ancient 
history. It is always with us. The unrighteous live 
within sight of our homes. Not only can we see their 
wickedness, but we know the doom which must certainly 
overtake them if they repent not of their sins. This 
doom has been announced by the Son of God himself. 
He has described the broad road which leads to death 
and the narrow road which leads to life. He has inti- 
mated that our sinning neighbors have a deeper guilt than 
had the inhabitants of Sodom. And he has made it clear 
that their destruction will be more awful than that which 
fell upon the cities of the plain. 

If then we do not pray for them, and endeavor to res- 
cue them from their sins, we ought to examine ourselves 
and find out the reason why. Is it because we are not 
righteous? Only a righteous man can pray for others. 
St. James was careful to put in the adjective when he 
wrote the sentence, “The supplication of a righteous man 
availeth much in its working.” A worldly-minded man 
or woman cannot pray. They may repeat. words that 
sound like prayers, but they cannot come into communion 
with the Almighty. Men like Lot cannot pray. They 
can utter feverish ejaculations and cries of horror, and 
pour forth, as Lot did, little selfish petitions for personal 
deliverance; but prayer in its large, rich meaning is be- 
yond them. Nor can we truly pray for those for whom 
we do not sacrifice. Much of our praying is only sin. 
Prayer is sin whenever it is made a substitute for work. 
There is a time for prayer, and a time for action. If we 
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pray and do not act, our prayer is an abomination in the 
sight of God. Abraham could pray for Sodom because 
he had fought for it. He had made sacrifices for it. 
He had trained his heart to bear the burdens of that city, 
and in the hour of its need his soul went boldly out to God 
to plead for its deliverance. No man can pray with 
boldness and sincerity for those whom, although within 
his reach, he has made no practical effort to bring into the 
kingdom of God. 

All prayers are answered, but not every prayer is 
granted. A “No” is as truly an answer as is a “ Yes,” 
although a “ No” is so disappointing that we are in dan- 
ger of casting it aside as no answer at all. We have no 
right to whine and pout and say: “ He did not hear me,” 
when he has worked out in the fabric of our life a plain 
and conspicuous “No.” The first prayer recorded in the 
Bible was not granted. This was not because Abraham 
was not a good man, but because man is free. God 
““willeth that all men should be saved, and come to the 
knowledge of the truth,” but it is possible for men to re- 
ject all proffered mercies and to die in their sins. The 
buried cities of the plain bear mournful testimony to the 
fact that there are some things which even the prayers of 
the righteous man cannot accomplish, and that to every 
soul and to every city, God gives the responsibility of de- 
ciding what its character and destiny shall be. 

Charles E. Jefferson. 


ABRAHAM AND ISAAC 


GENESIS 22: I-14 
“By faith Abraham, being tried, offered up Isaac.”—Hebrews II: 17 


The act from which Abraham was restrained by the 
angel’s voice would have been a fearful mistake. If he 
had slain his son and offered the dead body as a burnt 
sacrifice to the Lord, a threefold wrong would clearly 
have been done: a wrong to Isaac, whose life the father, 
even for religion’s sake, had no right to lay hands on; a 
wrong to Abraham himself in violating and mutilating 
his own fatherhood; and, most of all, a wrong, a dis- 
honor, to the holy God in presenting to him for sacrifice 
a bleeding, quivering human form, as though he, like 
Molech, rejoiced in sights of cruelty and sounds of woe. 

But all this, which to us appears so plain, was by no 
means evident to Abraham. To judge him by modern 
standards is to do him the greatest injustice. God’s 
revelation to the human race of himself, his character, his 
will; of the rules and principles of righteousness; of the 
rights and duties of men in their mutual relations, have 
all been gradual and progressive. Line upon line, precept 
upon precept, here a little and there a little, through the 
slow ages men have come to know the meaning and scope 
of righteousness. Abraham is no more to be blamed for 
his ignorance of modern ethics than for his ignorance of 
modern astronomy. Yet the fact of such ignorance 
must not be overlooked. Many things that are clearly 
wrong to us did not appear so to him. He had no scru- 
ples about owning slaves; he practised polygamy without 
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a qualm; he attempted, more than once, to secure his per- 
sonal safety by the use of a falsehood, a peculiarly cow- 
ardly and base one at that, and seems to have felt no 
shame for it; and it is easy to understand that even a 
human sacrifice, though so abhorrent in our eyes, was 
quite another thing to him. He had doubtless often 
known his contemporaries, Assyrians, Moabites, Canaan- 
ites and children of Ammon, as the act of supreme devo- 
tion to their gods, to make burnt offerings of their first- 
born children. It did not therefore seem so very strange 
when the command reached him to pay a like service to 
Jehovah. It brought no shock to his moral sense and 
there was no conflict between his own conception of right 
and the course of obedience to the divine commandment. 

But, granting that Abraham did not understand the 
true nature of the human sacrifice, God, at least, under- 
stood it. Is it then consistent with the divine justice and 
goodness to have issued an order that could not be exe- 
cuted without a crime, even though the order was to be 
changed or countermanded before the crime was com- 
mitted? That God actually commanded Abraham to 
slay and burn his child seems certainly incredible. Shall 
we not rather infer that this was the man’s imperfect un- 
derstanding of the divine commandment? He was no 
doubt required to present his son as a sacrifice to God, 
and a sacrifice meant nothing else in Abraham’s mind than 
a burnt offering. He therefore naturally inferred that 
Isaac was to be offered in this way, and accordingly ar- 
ranged the fire and the knife. | But on that sacred moun- 
tain in the land of Moriah God showed him what kind of 
an offering it was that he really wished—not a bleeding, 
burning victim, but the living sacrifice, holy and accepta- 
ble, the sacrifice of an obedient will, a trustful heart and 
a consecrated life. 
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The divine commandment doubtless came to Abraham, 
not by an audible voice breaking through the sky, or by 
some angelic messenger’s word, but as divine command- 
ments most commonly come to men, through the voice 
of his own reason and conscience. Some day, perchance, 
the shocking news reaches his tent that a certain Canaan- 
itish neighbor has been offering up his firstborn son in 
fearful sacrificial rites to propitiate the wrath of the terri- 
ble fire god. The patriarch listens witha shudder. He 
looks upon his own son, his only Isaac, the apple of his 
eye, as the lad is moving about him in the splendor of 
youth. He tries to think what it would mean to give 
up that darling child after the heathen fashion, and he is 
moved to great joy and thankfulness that no such hideous 
gods as those, no such demons of hate and cruelty rule his 
household, but the holy Lord God, full of kindness and 
compassion, whose voice he has obeyed, whose promises 
he has believed and whose constant protection and bless- 
ing he has enjoyed since the day when he left his kindred 
and his father’s house for that long westward journey. 
And then there comes another thought; a very startling 
thought: “If my neighbor is willing to do all this for his 
detestable deities, what ought I do for the Lord? He 
offers his child in terror; his god demands a victim; 
threatens to slay hiny and his tribe together if he refuse it, 
and refuse he dare not for his life. | But my God speaks 
no threat, no wrathful words nor curses. | His hands are 
full of gifts and his lips of benedictions. Shall I, then, 
bring him a poorer offering than my neighbor brings to 
Molech? = Shall love and loyalty prove feebler motives 
than terror? Can I do less than my very best? Can 
I give less than that which is of all things most precious 
to me?” 

It was in the midst of such brooding thoughts, no doubt, 
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that the word came to his mind which he recognized and 
accepted as the commandment of the Lord. He imme- 
diately set about obeying it as he understood it. He 
provided the wood, the knife and the fire. He rose up 
early in the morning and set out on that sorrowful jour- 
ney. He pressed on, with unfaltering foot, until the 
appointed place was reached. The altar was built, the 
wood laid, the victim bound and the knife raised for the 
fatal blow before he heard the swift, restraining voice 
that withheld his hand. 

Nothing could be nobler than the motive that prompted 
this deed. It was the crowning act of faith in his faithful 
career. Here was a splendid loyalty to the will of God; 
here was a sublime confidence in the word of God who 
had promised, saying, “‘ In Isaac shall thy seed be called,” . 
a confidence which held, as a saint of later days suggests, 
that God would, if need be, raise the lad from the very 
dead that the promise might not fail to be fulfilled in him; 
and here was unflinching obedience to the commandment 
of God. This consummate loyalty, obedience and trust 
bring to God, the God of all goodness and grace, an offer- 
ing such as a pagan would bring to his foul and cruel 
deity. The religion of love attempts to express itself in 
terms of a religion of terror. The gift is declined, but 
the spirit which brings it is honored. God rejects the 
bleeding human sacrifice, but accepts the living sacrifice 
of a humble and a contrite heart, and for this he suggests 
a more fit expression. 

The greatness of Abraham’s faith appears in the fact 
that with him consecration kept pace with knowledge. 
He was by far the most enlightened man of his time; an 
extreme liberal in theology, one might call him. | While 
with his neighbors fear was the sole and universal spur 
of religion, and while to them deity meant wrath and cru- 
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elty, he believed in a God who was just and kind and he 
worshiped in reverent and affectionate trust. And yet 
this liberal creed did not mean a lax life. In proportion 
as his conception of God was loftier than theirs, so was 
his devotion deeper and more complete. If they were 
doing much for fear’s sake, he would do more for love’s 
sake. This is the way it ought to be, of course. The 
more liberal your creed the more earnest should be your 
life. But itis not alwaysso. How often quite the con- 
trary is true! 

When a man’s conception of God is narrow and hard, 
acquired at Sinai rather than Calvary, when he thinks 
oftener of the divine wrath than of the divine love, and all 
his religious notions are stern and severe, how often it 
happens that he is exceedingly zealous for that poor, 
harsh religion, exceedingly scrupulous, self-denying and 
earnest in his endeavor to practise it himself and to im- 
pose iton others! But anon there comes to him, shining 
through the face of Jesus Christ, a larger, finer view of 
God. He discovers the divine paternity, he learns that 
the sovereignty of God is the sovereignty of a father, he 
reads that God will not keep his anger forever, but that it 
is his mercy which is everlasting, and that he is full of 
goodness and truth, his tender mercies over all his works. 
What now is the effect of this broader, loftier conception 
of the Most High? Obviously it should be a deepened 
consecration. As God grows lovelier in one’s eyes so 
much the mightier becomes the motive that leads to perfect 
devotion. If he was zealous in the service of that sterner 
God whom he knew before, if he was earnest to bring 
fellow men to such a faith as that, shall he not now be 
doubly earnest in this better cause? Surely the more 
free and lofty the faith the more strenuous the life of ser- 
vice that should spring from it. But, alas, it is not always 
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so. It would often seem as though men, having discov- 
ered how kind is God, a Being to be loved and not 
dreaded, take advantage of his kindness, and content 
themselves with easy-going, self-indulgent lives that 
show poor and shallow in contrast with those of their 
fathers in the days of sterner faith. In estimating the 
worth of one’s religion both things must be reckoned, the 
quality of your creed and the quality of the conduct that 
springs from that creed. And, be assured, it is better, 
holding a narrow and faulty conception of God’s truth, 
to be loyal to it, than to subscribe to the most liberal of 
creeds and to live in indifference to its great verities. 
What do your liberal views amount to when you are lead- 
ing an illiberal life—when you are sluggish in your duties 
and stingy in your gifts and uncharitable in your judg- 
ments? I tell you, men of Boston, heirs of the free, high 
faith of Pilgrim and Puritan, I tell you that the maids in 
your kitchen shall rise up in the day of judgment and 
shall condemn you, for they out of the twilight of imper- 
fect teachings have often brought forth works of piety 
and generosity that put to shame your scanty gifts and 
your reluctant services. Oh, learn then from this story 
of Abraham, that the liberal, the only real liberal in re- 
ligion is he who expresses a noble thought of God in a 
noble consecration to the cause of God, the man in whom 
the broad view is wedded to a deep devotion. 

But to stop here would be to miss the chief lesson of the 
story. Although the Lord would not accept Isaac as a 
burnt offering, he did accept, he himself provided, an- 
other victim. The ram caught in the thicket was seen, 
laid hold on, slain and burned. This was no meaningless 
ceremony. There was something about the offering that 
gave to the father and the son, as they beheld its ascend- 
ing smoke, a deep satisfaction. It was the same thing 
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that had made the anticipated offering of Isaac, strongly 
as they shrank from it, seem reasonable and proper and in 
some sense tolerable to them, while they were toiling up 
the mountain and while they were laying the heavy stones 
of the altar. It was indeed the selfsame thing that lay 
behind all those hideous human sacrifices which the old 
heathen world was offering up to its grim idols in the 
blind anguish of its spirit. It was nothing else than that 
sense of sin which burns in every human soul, filling it 
with restless eagerness to find some propitiation, some 
victim who shall bear the burden of its guilt. | How 
much Abraham may have understood of the significance 
of that sacrifice we can not guess. To us it means but 
one thing. On that rude altar built on the sacred moun- 
tain so long ago, we see the image of the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world—the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sins of the world. 

And while they watch the flame that curls and leaps 
about the victim, the dim type, the obscure image of that 
atonement which God’s love has provided for the sins of 
men, the whole world is watching them: for they them- 
selves, all unconsciously, are furnishing a far higher type, 
a clearer likeness of that same great atonement. Behold 
them: the father leading his son, his only begotten and 
well-beloved son, to sacrifice,—the son, in trustful sub- 
mission, in willing obedience approaching the altar. 
Even so the eternal Father gave, even so the eternal Son 
came to be the Saviour of mankind. 

Samuel Lane Loomis. 


ISAAC THE PEACEMAKER 


GENESIS 26: 12-25 


“And Isaac sowed in that land, and found m the same year an 
hundredfold.” 


“ Move on” was the most frequent message that Isaac 
received. In poverty and prosperity alike he had to pack 
his tents and change his abode. We finally find, how- 
ever, this man, who was for so long and so often told to 
“move on,” unspanning his oxen by the well of Broad 
Places, saying, ““ For now the Lord hath made room for 
us, and we shall be fruitful in the land.”” We note these 
suggestions of our lesson concerning the career of this 
roaming patriarch :— 

I. The divine order often provides room and rest for 
mankind after many removals. 

Isaac had to leave home to get a suitable ar Then 
there arose a famine in the land of Canaan and he had to 
go to the country of the Philistines for food. He was 
no sooner settled and prosperous there than he was com- 
pelled to drive his flocks and herds to new grazing-ground 
because of the envy of his neighbors. Four times again 
he took to the trail, and the wells of Esek, Sitnah, Reho- 
both and Beer-sheba were the sites of his encampment. 

This man had as many changes in his career as most 
of us moderns. You would almost think of him as liv- 
ing about the beginning of the twentieth century after 
Christ, instead of before. To the Lord he gives the 
credit of finding him an abiding-place at last. 

If we reflect on the migrations which have taken place 
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among families and nations, we shall feel that Provi- 
dence has commanded the colonizations of the world. 
Think what vast areas were once unsettled which now are 
the chief centers of civilization! When Isaac took his 
little journeys in the world there were no known nations 
beyond a short radius of the Persian Gulf. Since then 
Six continents have been covered with cities. All the 
suburban lots of islands and unclaimed territory are not 
even yet appropriated. Many of this multitude have 
come in the steerage of ships across wide waterways. 
God certainly has found places for a good many people 
since patriarchal times. There is such evident design 
in the settlement of the earth and the characteristics of 
individual nations that we are compelled to consider a 
divine ordering even in the care of moving millions. 

Not only has the Lord overlooked the spread of people 
sidewisc, but he has provided for progress upward. In 
this sense also, the humble and poor have found open 
space in the world. There is no perceptible check, even 
yet, in the colonizing instinct of mankind, nor in the up- 
lift of nations. The last year has been the most striking 
in the world’s history of such expansion. We may hold 
as part of our faith that the Lord still can make room for 
his servants. Men who start at the bottom in our land 
do not have great trouble in getting ahead. They may 
be unfamiliar with our speech and be short of funds, but 
the laborer and his children are getting a foothold by the 
thousands yearly. The country is settled in many parts 
and colleges are established even by the migration of in- 
valids seeking health. 

What we see of the Lord’s supervision of individuals 
as emigrants and as colonists, we ought to recognize in 
the care of men amid the changes of their own country 
and times. If the Lord starts the spirit of adventure and 
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colonization in the heart of an inhabitant of Russia and 
leads him safely to these shores, may we not feel that he 
who provides for the peasant far from home will make a 
place for the sons of the Pilgrim? Life may be more 
complex in thisage. It has greater demands and swifter 
penalties, but God is not the God of the hills only, of the 
country and not the cities, of the farmer and not mer- 
chants and manufacturers. 

Isaac was a child of promise. We speak of different 
sections of the world as lands of promise, but it is the man 
on whom the blessing rests, “I am the God of Abraham 
thy father: fear not, for I am with thee, and will bless 
thee, and multiply thy seed for my servant Abraham’s 
sake.” The grain may not grow rank on the graves of 
our faithful sires, but the Almighty arm will cradle a clear 
course for the children of the covenant of grace. After 
the many movings and sudden changes even of modern 
life, which is coming to be much like that of dwellers in 
tents, we, too, may look forward to having rest and room. 
It may come for some of us later in life than in former 
days, for the men of other ages, but it is part and parcel 
of the Old as well as New Testament that the righteous 
shall inherit the land. Far this side the many mansions 
we can at least have our summer cottages for residence 
if not our stone villas. 

II. Room remaining for the peacemaker. 

Isaac, like his father Abraham, had resorted to a false- 
hood on his first migration, to save his family honor. He 
was mercifully delivered by the Lord from the conse- 
quences of this folly which came near being the ruin of 
his household. It was after the man had done away with 
tricks and dishonesty that he got to roomy quarters. His 
double dealing did not help him. Men are planning 
schemes and crimes to get ahead. This seems to be the 
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law which leads to success. But, after all, one never 
knows how much he is rather hindered than helped by 
his underhanded ways. _A false play is fined on the grid- 
iron of life. One does not always see how God pulls out 
the rotten threads from the warp of life, but he surely 
does remove the streaks of shoddy. 

Nearly every man of us has some pocket into which 
he puts what seems to be the result of overreaching, but 
we are often unconscious of the hole in the bottom of the 
bag. We do not quite trust the Lord’s detectives, or his 
finished moral law-work with multitudes; yet he who 
finds a home for all the families of earth does not fail to 
furnish a building base of righteousness for every man. 
We are told that angels are to gather the harvest, and 
separate the wheat from the tares on the last day. <A 
man had better throw the chalk out of his sugar, the sand 
out of his sponges, the chicory out of his coffee, than to 
have the angel inspectors rake out his stubble into heaps. 
Suppose in the life to come there should be anywhere set 
up a museum of the frauds of earth, illustrations of the 
deceits of every trade and profession. | What an inter- 
esting pile it would be, this woodyard heap and straw- 
stack! What if these were set off with the workers of 
iniquity, every man with his cairn of mischief before him, 
his counterfeits and his masks? This would be a fear- 
fully dramatic situation, even if no word should be spok- 
en. No one would be needed at the door to advertise the 
exhibition. 

Isaac got on when he got through with his tricks. We 
find also that he succeeded while apparently giving up 
some of his rights. Instead of contending for the wells, 
he moved on. In primitive society in our day, how much 
such conduct would count for in the progress of civiliza- 
tion! If men in Kentucky, in Breathitt County, should 
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follow Isaac’s trail instead of that of the shotgun, the old 
feuds could be closed, emigrants would go in, and a rapid 
development of the country follow. Let a single influ- 
ential man in frontier communities call off his cowboys 
from strife instead of urging them on, and immense bless- 
ings would follow through wide sections of our land. 
The Lord would make new allotments to many who now 
dwell in peril of their lives. Abraham had tried this 
generous method with Lot and it worked well. Your 
modern cattleman or mountaineer would find the same 
open areas at his service. 

There is a-fine note of public spirit about this conduct 
of Isaac. He would not imperil the peace or welfare of 
the community by armed conflict. A good many sharp 
transactions in corporation experiences have yet bitter 
fruit ripening late on the trees. 

In our modern industrial life how men would welcome 
some such patriarchal characters as Isaac! There are 
many of them already, I am glad to say, and more will 
come forward as the result of the gospel leaven in men’s 
lives.° There will be men who realize their rights and 
their powers, but who will not be slaves of their situa- 
tions; who serve a loftier end by concession and delay, 
and who may, like Isaac, reap large rewards. 
Governor Bradford says of some enemies of the Plymouth 
company, “ They tooke away their stage & other neces- 
sary provisions that they had made for fishing at Cap- 
Anne yé year before, at their great charge, and would not 
restore ye same excepte they would fight for it. But y¢ 
Govt sent some of yé planters to help ye fisher men to 
build a new one and so let them keepe it.” 

In personal life and progress one often has to consider 
the pressure of ambition, and the claims of the whole cir- 
cle of society. | Said Horace Bushnell, “If I had my life 
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to live over again, I would not push.” - Little did he do 
of it, yet he could well say with his fame at the closing of 
his career that this was the better way. It is painful to 
think how little regard men have for the pusher after he 
has lost his hold on his bone of money or position. 

The man who holds back even though he have vast in- 
terests at stake, who is willing to arbitrate, who is a father 
of his hot-headed fellow men, will confirm the testimony 
of the Psalmist, “‘ Thou hast set my feet in a large place.” 
In primitive society, but also in more advanced social and 
political life, there is a loud call for a modern patriarch 
who is a peacemaker. Such men, as well as the colonist 
and stranger, will find the Lord has moved back the crowd 
for them and given them a platform of power and pros- 
perity. The whole of his domain has not been allotted 
by the Lord to the crafty, the cruel, the profane. 

Ill. Room is reserved for the nuddleman. 

Isaac was a connective between two larger generations. 
His father was an originating, organizing pioneer, but the 
son was not a man of the first rank. He was faithful, 
plodding, domestic. | We are ready to concede that there 
is space for such men as Abraham to turn around in. 
They could make it for themselves. They are the strong, 
inventive, civic commanders of the community. Their 
personality is striking. | But we have to deal with their 
children. Our fathers were heroic figures in their pa- 
triotism, their state-building, their grasp of great princi- 
ples. | Now, while I would not consent that we have not 
their equals, we have a larger proportion of mediocre 
talent. This in itself is a proof that there is room for us. 
Our sires were really the hardy survivors of an age of 
stern regimen. The second class men were submerged 
in the past generations. They had not the strength to 
endure the discipline. | But now the weak and the inva- 
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lid, vast numbers of strangers, home-born, and of children 
are borne along. The carrying power of modern civili- 
zation is vastly greater than that of any other age. We 
fight disease in its strongholds of our dwellings and 
streets as well as in the human body. There is a net- 
work of ambulance corps in this generation. The Red 
Cross company of charity is legion. Our invalids are not 
left behind. The Christian State builds homes for the 
orphan of fourscore as for frail invalids. We have 
found or will find a place for everybody except the per- 
sistent sinner in our social order. What the Church and 
State are doing with the helpless God will surely do for 
the able-bodied, upright worker, though he be not a mas- 
ter mind. 

Isaac simply redug the wells which his father had sunk 
and which had been filled up by the Philistines. | Prob- 
ably he dug them deeper and thus improved on his sire’s 
work. This is the task of the modern middleman, to go 
down lower into the fountain principles of social life and 
order. This is good service wherever done—to clarify 
the work of the pioneers. 

Much of this man’s task was like this, just conserving 
the work of his father: he called the wells by the same 
names as his father had done. Yet this has value in 
every age. If you can get the second generation to live 
frugally, faithfully and not dissipate an inheritance you 
have done something worth while. If you can make men 
wrists to run the wires from past to future you may save 
vast interests. A conjunction man may be of mighty 
worth. Perhaps he becomes the soil of a more virile race 
after him. After Isaac came Esau and Jacob. The 
pan-handle spread out to two races. 

There may not be many Cherokee strip reservations in 
this country, but God has a good many million-acre tracts 
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in the industrial and moral world ready for genuine set- 
tlers, though squatters and squaw-men may not find un- 
staked claims freely. 

IV. A man finds room for his influence. 

Isaac entered upon the territory which his father had 
once occupied. The springs which Abraham opened 
fresh were filled up, but only after he had departed. The 
Philistines had respected the memory of this fine old saint 
even though they were heathen. To this day the patri- 
arch’s memory is fragrant as it comes out of the wrap- 
pings of the centuries. Isaac was like his father in this, 
that he made room for an earthly immortality in his con- 
duct out there among his cattle.. The stories of bloody 
feuds will survive awhile, but how seldom, unless there is 
some note of nobility or heroism about them. On the 
other hand, how thick do the deeds of righteousness and 
mercy come floating down on the wings of the past like 
autumn leaves! Isaac, with his retainers, might have 
conquered in a battle with his cowboy neighbors, but there 
would have been a long bitterness among the frontiers- 
men. As it was, the stories of the patriarch and his son 
would be sacred household traditions among the Philis- 
tines. | Here were men of peace and probity who served 
their God. A man wants to think about room for his in- 
fluence as well as of his standing-room, and of an urn for 
his ashes. 

V. Raising an altar of thanksgiving for room and 
rest. , 
After peace at Rehoboth, Isaac moved on to Beer-sheba 
and reared an altar to the Lord. By that spot he sunk 
another well and thus in the presence of his neighbors 
seeking his favor, the fourth fountain began to flow. 
Four peaceful wells insteads of pools of blood line the cor- 
ridor of the patriarch’s path through the earth. Late in 
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life, indeed, after many migrations the man of God found 
a wide domain. The tide had turned and men sought 
his protection where they had once banished him. Isaac 
did not forget the hand which had guided him and which 
had parted the ways for him. By the old tamarisk there 
where Abraham had covenanted with the Philistine chief 
Isaac built his shrine to his God. There the fresh stream 
flowed again as if to seal every step of his peaceful prog- 
ress and his labor. 

We do not have to wait, friends, even for the blessed 
rest which remaineth for the people of God before we find 
peace, if we have been peacemakers. The Lord gives a 
pledge of his approval and we see the goodness of God in 
the land of the living. We may well anticipate his faith- 
fulness, whether we have arrived at the last stage of our 
journey or not. With thankful hearts we shall find wells 
this side of our resting-place as Isaac had peace at Reho- 
both before he went to Beer-sheeba. We are still kept 
busy and watchful, but another eye overlooks life. We 
do not want to occupy our comfortable bunks in the day- 
time. If we are vexed because the porter stirs us up 
at sunrise, we shall find the berths ready when we want 
them at night. 

When a man comes to God with open heart and be- 
lieving mind, there is a perpetual fountain flowing for 
him of which he and his children drink in every land and 
through all the desert journey of lonely heart and house- 
hold. It needs no favored spot for a man to find room 
and rest. These are always his with God, his Creator, 
his Guide, his Saviour and his Friend. 

William Rogers Campbell. 


JACOBsAT BETHEL 


GENESIS 28: 10-22 


“And he dreamed” . . . “And Jacob awaked out of his sleep.” 
—Genesis 28: 12, 16 


This Scripture gives us the story of a dream and of its 
effect upon the dreamer. There is no moral character in 
a dream. It is only a kaleidoscopic arrangement of the 
materials which have been deposited in the mind by past 
experience or teaching. Imagination, whether under the 
control of waking thought, or only guided by physical 
conditions, can only make use of the things of which it 
has some knowledge. It may combine these into the 
most grotesque forms, but the elements of which they 
consist must have been there before. A chance word or 
thought, something on which the eye has happened to 
alight, or which has imprinted itself on the memory al- 
most without the consciousness of the beholder :—all 
these, mingled with the deepest hopes and convictions of 
the soul, constitute ‘‘the stuff which dreams are made on.” 

Jacob dreamed a dream. He was fleeing from home 
to escape the anger of a brother to whom he had given 
great provocation. He had tricked him out of the pater- 
nal blessing and the double portion which was his due, 
and, by taking mean advantage of the distress of a hun- 
gry man, had induced him to renounce his birthright in 
his favor. Back of his duplicity and meanness was his 
mother’s. This is the alleviation of his crime, that she 
had pushed him on. She had taught him the noble art 
of cookery, and how to bring its appeal at the right mo- 
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ment to both brother and father. She had taught hin 
how to dissemble with his hands and with his voice. 

Indeed, this spirit of trickery, of overreaching at a 
bargain, of getting the better of people, seems to have in- 
hered in all Rebekah’s family. Laban was as keen at 
least as Jacob, and the wits of the two men were sharpened 
against each other, and needed to be. With wives and 
sheep at stake they cheated all they could. And when 
they parted, they asked the Lord to watch them, each for 
the other, as they had been used to watch for themselves, 
lest unfair advantage be taken. Rebekah was like her 
brother, and Jacob was a fit descendant of this line of 
sharpers. He was an excellent example of immediate, 
not intermittent, heredity. 

Mingled with this duplicity was Jacob’s ambition. It 
had been said of him at his birth that the elder Esau 
should serve him. Doubtless his mother had impressed 
it on him from the first. This was probably one of the 
elements which led to her partiality for this son. He 
was the son of hope to her, in whose exaltation she should 
be exalted, and she meant to realize her hopes. He was 
the son of expectation to himself, and he was determined 
that that expectation should not be disappointed. So his 
mind was filled with lofty ambitions which were not 
driven out by his mean practices; indeed, these were the 
ways by which he was hastening on the fulfilment of 
divine promises. 

So curious and complex is the human mind that it can 
contain the most opposite and contradictory feelings and 
purposes, and even those which would seem to be mutually 
destructive. The dark and the light, the crooked and 
the straight, the true and the false lie side by side, live 
cheek by jowl, and often do not seem to be conscious of or 
to disturb each other. The story of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
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Hyde is unfortunately not that of an exceptional freak, but 
only a striking illustration of the two natures which are 
in most, if not in all men, often apparent to lookers-on, 
and of which the possessor and exhibitor alone is some- 
how strangely insensible. It is in the dream-life that 
these elements meet and mingle in unconscious incon- 
gruity. The bits of glass are not more strangely jumbled 
together in the kaleidoscope, light and dark, crooked 
and straight, twisted and looped, than are these contrasted 
and contradictory feelings, experiences and hopes in the 
uncontrolled moments between sleep and waking which 
constitute the sphere of the dream life. 

It is evident that Jacob thought this dream was sent to 
him from heaven, and that in it God revealed himself to 
him and repeated to him the promises made to Abraham. 
However it may have been in other cases, there is no 
assurance in the narrative that this dream was divinely 
sent. Later, indeed, this is referred to as the appearance 
of God to Jacob, but, like many such references, may be 
regarded not as teaching a doctrine or a fact, but only 
as recognizing an accepted belief. It was Jacob’s im- 
pression, anyhow, that this was a divine revelation. Pos- 
sibly Jacob would not have been so ready to ascribe it 
to this divine agency if it had not tallied with his pur- 
poses and his ambitions. — Is not this one of the fallacies 
in regard to divine guidance through dreams and im- 
pressions, that those who have them are prone to think 
that those only are from God which they would like to 
realize? 

But what was the dream? A ladder, a man, angels 
and God. These are its elements. Man at the bot- 
tom, God at the top, and steps between them with angels 
or messengers of God traversing them. The ladder 
means only steps, and may have been in Jacob’s dream a 
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mountain with stepped sides like the pyramids, a traversa- 
ble way between the depths and the heights. This 
would conform to the region through which he had 
been traveling and in which he slept, and, if we 
try to realize the picture, it makes a dignified and 
worthy background. All that these figures should 
suggest is a way over which to go and a way by which 
togo. The great suggestion was that the chasm between 
God and man was not unbridged; that God was nearer 
than men thought, and had more to do with their lives 
than they supposed. 

But the message was more important in Jacob’s thought 
than the surroundings. Jacob, a stranger and a fugi- 
tive, but a fugitive with a purpose, naturally is thinking 
much of the future of which God has assured him. He 
says over to himself in his waking hours the words of 
divine promise spoken to his father and his grandfather; 
perhaps falls asleep with them on his lips. And when 
he sleeps they frame themselves into his dreams. So 
he hears the Lord repeating these assurances, almost in 
the same words in which they had come down to him. 
Only the land in which Abraham dwelt was to him the 
land on which he slept, the seed as many as the stars to 
which Abraham looked up is to him as many as the 
dust on which he might look down. That all the families 
of the earth should be blessed in him seemed probably to 
him and to Abraham not of so much significance or con- 
sequence. Certainly it was not to their descendants. 

But now Jacob awakes. And now begins the time of 
his responsibility for what he thought and said and did. 
A man may not be at all what he dreams, but what he 
does he is, and by it reveals himself to others. 

It must be acknowledged that whatever else in Jacob we 
criticize and condemn, he had in him a susceptibility to 
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spiritual impressions. It was in this that he was other 
than and superior to his brother Esau—a man who ap- 
parently lived in the low sphere of his appetites and of 
his daily life. Jacob could look forward as Esau could 
not, and thereby showed only his greater shrewdness; 
but Jacob could look up also as Esau could not, and 
showed that he had an eye and ear for spiritual ideas and 
realities, whether he had a hand or a foot at their service 
or not. 

He is impressed and awed by the visions of his head 
upon his earthy bed and his hard pillow. He realizes 
God as near at hand; nearer even than at the upper end 
of the ‘‘steps up to heaven.’ God is.very real to him 
just now; and, saint or sinner, or strange mixture of the 
two, his soul is filled with awe. This is God’s house, 
this place in which he rested and where these visions came 
upon his sleep; this is a gate of heaven, and a gate not 
shut nor closely barred. | When one comes to this realiza- 
tion he has a clearer and a truer view of God’s world and 
his own life than he can have in any other way. The 
ancient Israelitish herdsman, as the later Jew and what 
we call the heathen, was accustomed to localize his God. 
He was present to him at certain times and places. From 
other times and places he was far away. He was a God of 
the hills or of the valleys, of the woods or of the streams. 
We, too, are prone to limit our sense of God’s presence 
too much to sacred places and to sacred seasons—the 
houses where we worship, the table where we celebrate 
our Saviour’s death, the Lord’s day, or the night of sor- 
row. God is in these places and at these times; but 
it is only that our closed eyes are opened then to see the 
spiritual presences which are around us all the while. 
And it is only as we grow to be wiser, to live more with 
him and for him, that we come to the comprehension of 
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the sweet and awe-ful fact that God is in every place and 
at every time; that we may speak to him and listen to 
his voice when we will; that we may stretch out our 
hands and touch him in every hour of fulness or of need; 
that 

“God’s in his heaven. 

All's right with the world.” 

Still to most men the consciousness comes only at 
times that earth touches heaven, not only at horizon dis- 
tances or at mountain heights, but that heaven fits upon 
our earthly life as the atmosphere on all the hills and val- 
leys of our globe. This was the feeling which filled the 
uplifted soul of this most earthly son of Abraham at his 
first waking. 

But this is a place to be remembered, not mainly now 
because in this very place the Lord had first appeared to 
Abraham after his arrival in the land which he had 
showed him, (perhaps Jacob knew nothing of that co- 
incidence), but, what is far more to him, because this is 
the place where the depths of his own ‘spiritual nature 
had first been stirred, and where Jehovah, the faithful 
promiser, had become real to him both in his dream and 
in his waking thoughts. Who, that has come to any 
spiritual experience, has not, somewhere along the way, 
his Bethel—the place where the God of his fathers, to 
whom he had been taught to pray, first became to him a 
living and a present God, where first the voice divine 
penetrated his dull hearing and reached his soul? It may 
not have been in fact the beginning of a higher and a bet- 
ter life, as indeed it seems not to have been in this case— 
that came later in the life of Jacob,—but it was an impres- 
sion from which he could not free himself, and which 
reasserted itself in his experience from time to time all 
through his later life; a house of God somewhere along 
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his traveled way, into which his feet had led him and 
which he felt to be a very gate of heaven, through which 
he had enjoyed at least a glimpse of glory; a place to be 
remembered. 

So Jacob takes the thing at hand, a stone of which 
there were plenty there, and says, “I will forever associate 
this visible thing with this spiritual experience.” He 
anoints it, making it a sacred thing to him—we know not 
with what thought or purpose, or as the result of what 
teaching—and leaves it there with a new conviction in 
his mind, perhaps, that he should some day return and, in 
prosperity and in full possession of these promises which 
seemed to have been renewed to him from the very lips of 
God, recognize this simple symbol of his faith. So faith 
has been helped through all the generations by 
visible reminders of God’s faithfulness and by new as- 
sociations with familiar things. So the rainbow, not 
created for the purpose, becomes the assurance that God 
will not again bring wholesale destruction upon the people 
of the earth. So the bread and wine, most common 
articles of daily use upon the tables of all, our Saviour sets 
apart to sacred association with the hour of his most in- 
timate and hallowed communion with his disciples. It 
needs no costly monument, no new and unfamiliar element 
to bring to us the sacredest of thoughts and feelings. Bet- 
ter far is it that these are coupled with the common things 
of daily life, and so our daily life uplifted to God’s and 
enriched with the sense of his presence. 

Lastly, he makes his vow. As it reads, it does not seem 
to be one of high spiritual significance. It is carefully 
conditioned; and the conditions are of the most material 
sort—if God will lead and feed and clothe and bring 
him back in peace; if God will take care of the wants 
of his daily life and bring his present undertaking to a 
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successful end. How many men are glad to make such 
bargains with God! How many vows have been ut- 
tered when they were in trouble, when the future was 
all in a cloud, when the issue was doubtful and ap- 
pearances against them! It would be both interesting 
and sad to know how few such vows have been kept, 
even when the conditions have been fulfilled. 

- But is it right to make conditional promises to God? 
Is it permissible for a man to agree to recognize his 
Maker only if his Maker will favor his plans and feed 
him with convenient food? No; it is God’s prerogative 
to make covenants with men, promises conditioned on 
their conduct, but a man has no right to condition his 
allegiance and obedience to God. That is His due any- 
how and always. Under the impression of this holy 
hour, when Jacob realized that God was near, the God 
who had made promises of which he was to be the bene- 
ficiary, it was his privilege to devote himself to God un- 
conditionally, to trust to God to guide and care for him 
as He might see fit, and to bring him back or not as He 
might choose. How vividly is this shrewd attempt to 
make a bargain contrasted with the blind and yet far- 
sighted faith of Abraham who led the child of promise 
to the altar, to sacrifice the hope based on God’s promise, 
at what he thought to be the call of God. 

But, you may say, it is not absolutely necessary to put 
this vow upon this lowest ground. The word translated 
“if” may with equal propriety be rendered “‘since,” and 
that changes the whole tone; the vow would not be based 
on a condition, but stated as a consequence. But this 
is not a probable rendering according to the Hebrew or 
the usages of language in general. “Since” is not ordi- 
narily used when referring to the future, while “af” be- 
longs with any unfulfilled condition. Even then it 
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would be basing his adoption of God as his upon his 
material gifts and guidance and upon his helping Jacob 
to attain his own wish. No; true loyalty chooses God 
and his service because he is the best Master and his the 
best service, and its voice is not “I will serve Thee if,” or 
even ‘‘Because thou dost fill my cup with joy and spread 
my couch in palaces,” but it is rather, “Though he slay 
me, yet will I trust him.” 

But by and by Jacob performs his vow, at least a part 
of it. After his fourteen years and more of life in Padan- 
aram, God bids him go back to Bethei and build an altar 
there. There God appears to him, this time, so far as 
we may know, not in a dream, but to his waking sense. 
There he receives his new name, not Jacob (“supplanter’’) 
any more, but Israel (“soldier of God”); for the night 
at the brook has intervened, and Jacob has ceased to strive 
with God, or to seek his own or the Lord’s ends in his 
own way. He has learned to cling and to trust, and 
with a new heart within him again sets up his memorial 
stone and pours out his oblation to the God of Israel. 
And again he names this place, where he had dreamed 
of God, and where God spake with him, Bethel, The 
House of God. 

George M. Boynton. 


JACOB A PRINCE WITH GOD 


GENESIS 32: 1-32 


“And Jacob went on his way, and the angels of God-met him,” ete. 


The Bible is an honest book. It describes its eminent 
men as they were. If they sinned, we are frankly told 
of their sins. If they were heroic and holy, we are told 
that. Tennyson once asked his friend Watts, the artist, 
to define for him the chief duty of a painter of portraits. 
_ The reply was embodied by the laureate in these lines 
from the Idyils. 


“As when a painter, poring on a face, 
Divinely, thro’. all hindrance finds the man 

Behind it, and so paints him that his face, 
The shape and colour of a mind and life, 

Lives for his children, ever at its best.” 


The mission of the portrait-painter is to show the real 
man. Such is the purpose of the biographers of the 
Bible. They “find the man” and so set him before us 
that we see him as he is. The imperfections, then, of 
Bible characters, no less than their perfections, are reasons 
for faith in the Scriptures and in the God of the 
Scriptures. 

From this point of view we approach the study of Jacob 
in the crisis of his life at Peniel. He is a splendid il- 
lustration of a strong, resolute man, much tempted, much 
sinning, yet of upward trend of life, which, at last, cul- 
minates in his surrender, the first for him, to God at 
Peniel. 

Jacob is on his way to the promised land. The 
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probable anger of Esau seems to his disturbing conscience 
a source of danger. He guards against it by sending 
him presents and removes his immediate family from 
possible harm by sending them at night across the brook 
Jabbok. He remains alone this side the stream; “And 
there wrestled a man with him until the breaking of the 
day.” 

To understand this strange experience we must recall 
what Jacob was and to what work he was going as he 
. stood in the darkness and loneliness of night by the brook 
Jabbok. | He was, in the worldly sense, a successful 
man. By his shrewdness and perseverance he had 
amassed wealth. From the day he cheated Esau and de- 
ceived his father, he had given himself to hard work. 
By unremitting industry and remarkable ability, he had 
wrung prosperity out of adversity. He left his boy- 
hood home a wanderer and penniless; he returns, with 
his family, his retinue of servants, and every evidence of 
worldly success. He is, for his day, a rich man, a thor- 
oughly successful man, who stands alone here by the 
brook. 

To what is he going? To God’s work distinctively. 
His is a spiritual mission. He is now to take up the 
career for which God had been preparing him in the 
hard school of his exile, by training him in strength of 
purpose, singleness of aim, and the many trying ex- 
periences which had been his. __ He is to be a pioneer of 
the kingdom of God. He is to lay the foundations on 
which Christ and the apostles and the righteous of all 
coming time are to erect the temple of God. He is to 
be a prophet, a priest, a man of God. __ He is to represent 
God before the nation and to show in his character and 
his work what the religion of the true and living God is. 
A spiritual work and an unspiritual man! Jacob is self- 
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reliant, not trustful; self-righteous, not humble; ambitious. 
for himself, not for God. He has not yet learned the 
lesson of self-surrender and of absolute dependence on 
God. He himself is the center of his life. God must 
be, if he is to do God’s work. — lis entire conception of 
his relation to man and God must be revolutionized. He 
is unfit for his mission. So the divine messenger meets 
him, and in the long hours of the night this self-made man 
learns, at last, that there is a strength which his cannot 
overcome; a skill which his cannot match. His own 
spiritual insufficiency is revealed to him. He sees his 
own radical weakness. The real littleness and worth- 
lessness for the future of all he had wrought out begins 
to dawn upon him. He sees the difference between pre- 
vailing over man and prevailing with God; between suc- 
cess in the world and living for God; between a merely 
conventional and a genuine religious life. Then it is 
the cry of trust and surrender and longing for God for 
the first time in his life breaks from his lips: “I will not 
let thee go, except thou bless me.” To use Robertson’s 
words, “Putting aside the form of this narrative, and 
looking into the heart and meaning of it, it will become ap- 
parent that we have no longer anything infantine or 
Jewish or of limited interest, but a wide truth, wide as 
human nature; and that there is before us the record of 
an inward spiritual struggle as real now in the nineteenth 
century as then; as real in every earnest man as it was 
in the history of Jacob.” * 

Among the permanent truths in the experience of 
Jacob at Peniel, which concern us of to-day as truly as 
the patriarch of long ago, may be mentioned these :— 

I. God demands spiritual men for spiritual work. 


te 


Strong as Jacob was, he was not strong enough for the 
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*Sermons, pp. 46, 47. 
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mission God had in store for him; keen of mind as he 
was, he was still too dim of vision to be entrusted with 
the destinies of the kingdom of God. Successful as he 
had been in the past, that success was no guarantee that, 
in the future, he would be victorious in the tasks com- 
mitted to him. Every good quality that he has gained 
or developed in those years of exile struggle will be worth 
everything to him as the leader of God’s kingdom, but 
something must be added to all the resolution and 
strength and tenacity and wisdom and experience now 
his before an equation can be made between the man and 
his work. To him must come new spiritual convictions, 
desires and visions. He must learn that God’s work can 
be done only by God in man—a lesson slowly learned by 
the Christian disciple and the Christian Church. The 
first disciples of Jesus had no conception of this. Jesus 
said to them, “Come ye after me, and I will make you 
fishers of men.”” He took them into the school of his 
presence. He breathed into them his spirit; molded 
them upon the form of his own purpose; filled them with 
his ideas; then sent them forth to do his will, when he 
had “breathed on them,” and said, “Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost.” There was no mission entrusted to them until 
they had received the enduement of the spirit at Pente- 
cost. They convinced men and Jerusalem was thrilled 
by the converting power of the Holy Ghost only when 
they, themselves, wore the new but, henceforth, eternal 
and indispensable crown of all the servants of Jesus, the 
crown of heavenly fire. True to the command of Jesus 
and following the inexorable logic of cause and effect in 
his kingdom, Paul teaches that it is not the “conformed” 
but the “transformed” man who is to “prove” “the good 
and acceptable and perfect will of God.” Even as he 
pleads in his First Epistle to the Corinthians for love to 
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have full and renewing power, so John in his First Epistle 
sets forth love as the way to God and God’s service. ‘He 
that loveth not knoweth not God.” “He that hath the 
Son hath the life.” Yet, still, men lay hands on God’s 
tasks without God in their hearts, and the Church too 
often puts the responsibilities of its sacred offices upon 
men whose only qualifications for them are those of 
worldly efficiency and success. The familiar plea that 
men essentially unspiritual will be interested in the Church 
and its mission if given office in it, has one grain of truth 
to ninety-nine of pernicious falsehood. It is better for 
the man and infinitely better, in the end, for the Church 
to hold to the principle that the work of God cannot be 
entrusted to a man because he has money or social position 
or influence of a certain kind. If ina given church only 
poor and humble men are spiritually fitted to fill the 
church offices, then let poor and humble men fill them. 
The surest and shortest road to win for Christ the 
great powers and influence of worldly men of wealth and 
position is to keep sacred and to fill with spiritual men, 
rich or poor as may he, the offices of the church, and, as 
far as possible, those of the “society” as well. 

Il. Surrender to God is the condition of spiritual life. 
Jacob prayed at Peniel. He had prayed before; for 
example, at Bethel (Gen. 28:19). The prayer at Bethel 
was that of a man bent upon gaining something for him- 
self; that at Peniel, of a man determined to give up even 
himself. At Bethel, Jacob vowed a vow, “If God will 
be with me, and will keep me in this way that I go, and 
will give me bread to eat, and raiment to put on, so that 
I come again to my father’s house in peace, then shall 
the Lord be my God.” His devotion to God, a place for 
God’s worship, the gift of a tenth to God, all depended 
upon what God did for him. There was no spiritual 
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growth in Jacob after thé Bethel prayer, at least of a 
character so pronounced as to be traceable to his ex- 
perience there. He went on from the vision and the 
prayer to a career chiefly characterized by worldly shrewd- 
ness and gain. At Peniel, he asks for nothing save to 
know God’s name and to receive God’s blessing. The 
prayer here is that of a man who clings; who is keenly, 
intensely conscious of his own entire helplessness and of 
the perfect strength of God; who can not let the mes- 
senger go until the blessing which means peace because 
it means pardon is freely given him. From this time 
on lies the distinctively spiritual period of Jacob’s life. 
Before this he was Jacob, the supplanter, who usurped 
the rights of others; after this, he is Israel, who strives 
with God, and prevails in prayer. Jacob gained all when 
he surrendered all. . The moment he was absolutely true 
with God was the moment of his spiritual birth, From 
this time on, the best traits in his character, hitherto 
partially veiled and darkened by a certain insincerity of 
purpose, asserted themselves and the real Jacob stood 
forth. There could have been no Israel without 
Peniel. Nor can there ever be. ‘Follow me,” is the 
word of Jesus to those who would be his disciples. To 
be like Jesus is vastly more than to believe something 
or everything about Jesus. A creed is a man’s spiritual 
backbone; but a backbone is of no use toa dead man. A 
modern preacher has said: “To know what I believe is 
good. To know why I believe is better. To know 
whom I believe is best.” To know Jesus in such a way 
that his spirit touches and fills and vitalizes one’s creed 
until it becomes the expression of the surrender and de- 
votion of his own life to him alone gives the articles of 
one’s faith significance, and then it gives them divine 
significance. Paul mastered the secret of the life that is 
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hid with Christ in God when" he learned that for him to 
live was Christ. He has given us, in like manner, the 
condition of all Christlikeness in his exhortation to the 
Philippian Christians, “Have this mind in you, which was 
also in Christ Jesus,” the spirit of “becoming obedient 
even unto death, yea, the death of the cross’’—a condition 
he learned from Jesus, who had declared that spiritual life 
was to be found only in coming to him in the humility 
of soul famine (John 6:57), and spiritual knowledge 
only: in willing to do his will (John 7: 17), and spiritual 
fruitfulness only in abiding in him as the branch abides 
in the vine (John 15:4). In the fundamental 
principles of his kingdom recorded by Matthew 
in “The Sermon on the Mount,” they whose 
is the kingdom of heaven, who inherit the 
earth, who are filled with righteousness, who have the 
vision of God, are the poor in spirit, the meek, the hunger- 
ing and thirsting, the pure in heart. Spiritual life and 
achievement are found in surrender of self like that of 
Him who came “‘to give his life a ransom for many.” In 
this the life of the man of God is no exception to the law 
of all knowledge and achievement. A college student 
may do everything but study and, somehow, leave college 
with his diploma certifying, above the names of scholars, 
that he has completed the course of assigned study; but 
no one becomes a scholar who does not surrender himself 
to letters, even as men who would be, not in name but in 
fact, physicians or lawyers or artists or merchants or 
farmers must give themselves, mind and body, with 
utmost devotion, to the mastery of the chosen occupation. 
The man whose chief concern is to know and serve God 
will know and serve him because he will be like him. 
Jacob, firm of purpose and courageous, would cross the 
brook and make the promised land his own. But, no, he 
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must be held back. | There are to be no victories for him 
the other side this little stream until, first, God has won 
complete victory over him. So there are those still, whom 
God must keep this side all spiritual achievements, all 
real, personal, comforting knowledge of himself, all 
real service for him, until he has won the unwon heart, 
and the will and purpose are clinging to him in supplica- 
tion for that blessing. which is life in the “transition from 
the boldness and persistence of self-confidence to the bold- 
ness of faith and humility.” 

When we have realized that the administration of the 
kingdom of God must be by actual citizens of his king- 
dom, that spiritual life and beauty are the gifts of God 
to man in return for the gift of the man himself to God, 
we have mastered some of the lessons of Jacob’s ex- 
perience at Peniel, and have learned what we, perhaps, 
need to know above all else, that the name of God, which 
Jacob craved to know, is Love; that he stands not to bar 
the pathway of our advancement and to compel us to wrest 
blessing and life itself from him in wearying, painful 
struggle, but to receive us to his heart and to give us even 
his own blessing, the matchless gift of matchless love, as 
we cling to him in the humbleness of our surrender. 


John E. Tuttle. 


TEMPERANCE LESSON 


PROVERBS 23: 29-35 


“Wine ts a mocker, sirong drink a brawler; 
And whosoever erreth thereby is not wise.’—Proverbs 20: 1 


Be a man! a self-respecting, self-controlled man! 
This, in brief, is the positive teaching of the chapter. It 
is not the vagary of a dreamer, nor the meditation of a 
recluse, nor the diatribe of a reformer. It comes from 
one who knew the world well, possibly too well. The 
feasts of wealth, the ways of politicians, the tricks of the 
market-place, the habits of the man about town, are all 
familiar to him. His tone is wholly modern. None 
of the warnings or exhortations are out of date. Then 
and now alike, sensual passions indulged play the traitor 
to the soul, and bring the victim to vices which the brute 
does not share and the beast might despise. 

The evils of strong drink are the especial theme of the 
lesson, and its picture needs no bolder outlines or height- 
ened colors. Here are sighs and sobs, brawlings and 
fears. Here the bleared eyes and bloody hurts, the con- 
fused sight and delirious visions, the senseless and violent 
‘talk, the stimulated passions and stupefied brain, the 
giddy sickness and reeling walk; here the dull insensibil- 
ity to injury, the bewildered awakening, the fierce crav- 
ing to turn once more to the poison which has caused it 
all. 

Against this the anxious mentor cries out, with the 
yearnings of a parent reinforced by the claims of God. 
He thinks of man as his Creator made him and the fear 
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of the Lord will keep him. ~Passions he has, with reason 
and conscience to guide them. Present gratification ap- 
peals to him, but judgment and experience, duty and love, 
bind him to consider the long years of life and the stretch 
of eternity. He is not a loose bundle of clamoring ap- 
petites, but a being highly endowed, with other lives 
bound to his for blessing or cursing; God is at hand, 
judgment at the end. The degradation of the drunkard 
must be estimated from his dignity as endowed by his 
Creator. He is crowned king over God’s other works. 
That intellect is to roam the spaces and search among the 
crevices of the invisible atoms. That brain and hand 
will transform the desert to a garden, a heap of rough 
ore to machines that do all but think and to wires that 
talk, a lump of clay or stone to the vision of an angel. 
Affections nestle in his heart, dearer than life. In his 
guardianship are institutions and causes for which even 
these affections are sacrificed. And this one, of whose 
race it was written not unadvisedly, “I said, Ye are gods,” 
in a few moments is: changed into a driveling idiot, a 
reeling sot, a vicious ogre. Now he will fling away 
the gain of hours, the achievements of years; curse, beat, 
kill perhaps, the wife or child to whom are pledged his 
sacred honor and tenderest love. It is an old agony. 
We have always heard its cry. Emotions are exhausted 
in these worn days. And yet, if any one wants to have 
stirred within him at once sinking of heart, sobbing pity 
and burning indignation, let him ponder the long and 
varied annals of the drunkard. | He may seek them in 
the studies of social economics, the records of courts and 
prisons, the reports of charitable institutions, in hospitals 
and asylums. He may look into palaces of wealth or 
hovels of poverty, houses of shame, dens of vice, leg- 
islative halls. He may review the list of his boyhood’s 
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friends and manhood’s acquaintances. He may question 
the next person he meets, and if the story were told, 
scarcely would he find a heart where is not some door 
locked upon the skeleton of disaster wrought by strong 
drink. Where on a genealogical tree is a twig represent- 
ing three generations not showing bud blasted or fruit 
withered through this blight? All these centuries the 
woe has gone on, the protest been made, and still the evil 
is not mastered. 

If the picture were wholly without relief, we should 
lose heart. But true men and women, with the help of 
the good God, have accomplished much. Society as a 
whole is more temperate than a hundred, or fifty, years 
ago. Then, ecclesiastical gatherings offered liquors; 
now the religious world denounces drunkenness, even in 
those limited sections which do not plead for abstinence. 
Society, which sneered at the teetotaler, now respects 
even where it does not imitate. It requires no apology 
now to turn down the wine-glass at a great dinner, and 
a gentlemen’s party is not expected to leave half its guests 
under the table. A family feels disgraced if one member 
of itisa drunkard. Temperance societies flourish among 
the classes who suffer most from intemperance. There 
are some states, many cities, a multitude of towns, where 
a child can grow up to manhood without ever seeing an 
open bar. 

A fairly tremendous ‘protest against drinking comes 
from the conditions of modern life. | When the weaver 
sat at his loom at one end of the house, and the mechanic 
stood at his bench with the tools lying before him, if beer 
stupefied or whiskey unnerved him, he might quit 
probably without hurt to himself or others. Now such 
work is done at machines driven by remorseless power, 
which will slash off a hand, mangle an arm, or whirl a 
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man to death, if for one moment his wits go astray. A 
boozy driver may imperil the safety of two or three in his 
carriage, a dozen on the stage-coach; the engineer in the 
locomotive cab holds the life of a village-full in the hand 
upon the throttle. Think of the man in the switching- 
tower, whose levers throw the network of tracks, sending 
rushing trains to safety or death! Our streets and very 
homes are piped with explosives and meshed with live 
lightning, which a dazed brain or unsteady hand may let 
free for destruction. Are these posts for one who is like 
a man asleep on the top of a mast, who is stricken and 
does not feel it? Stockholders do not want such, super- 
intendents will not have them, the citizen whose life is in 
hazard refuses them. The same call for clear brain, calm 
nerve and steady muscle is made by the commercial and 
professional life of to-day. The pace is so quick, the 
turns so sharp, the gains and losses so sudden and exten- 
sive, the competition so remorseless, that success requires 
the utmost of a man at his best. The commercial traveler 
is no longer the drinking, treating ‘“‘good fellow” of 
yesterday. The saloon-keeper himself advertises for an 
abstainer to mix the drinks behind the bar. _ If the strain 
of our complicated modern life continually tempts to 
stimulaticn by alcohol, it as continually insists that. to 
yield is to fail. 

But with all that has been gained, every one knows 
that this curse of strong drink has not yet come to its 
Waterloo, scarce to its Gettysburg. Not yet can we give 
over anxiety for our sons and watchfulness as to the 
young men who meet our daughters. The curse still 
hangs about our politics, disgraces the nation’s capitol 
and demoralizes its army, subverts justice, cripples enter- 
prise, bewitches youth, and itself neither fears God nor 
regards man. When we ask the remedy, just one is sure 
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—total abstinence. Very pretty arguments are urged 
for moderate drinking; the trouble is that it does not do 
the work. One says lightly, I can drink without its hurt- 
ing me. Every drunkard thought so at first. Can you 
use liquor without its hurting others? 

“The drinking of some means the drunkenness of 
many.” Set moderate drinking as the standard, and 
the saloon and dive, the dance-hall and house of shame, 
the jail and the gallows, will surely appear in the com- 
munity; poverty and cruelty, ruin, death will enter the 
home; dishonor, crime, broken vows, broken hearts, lost 
souls, will abound. As a universal remedy, moderate 
drinking defeats the standard it sets and destroys the 
claim it makes. All drunkenness begins with moderate 
drinking. Shut the mouth of the drinker, and you 
will shut the door of the saloon. Set abstinence 
as the standard, and what a weight of cost is lifted from 
the State, of disaster from humanity, of woe from the 
home, of agony from souls! 

If drink is one of the surest of “the devil’s ways to 
man, and of man’s ways to the devil,’ we may expect the 
Scriptures to speak against it. Some would defend the 
free use of liquors from the Biblical notices of the cheer 
of wine; which is not unlike vindicating polygamy by 
the loose practices of the patriarchal age, or arguing the 
mischievous effects of moonlight from the promise that 
the moon shall not smite by night. Nobody really believes 
that inspiration commends or even excuses the sot; and 
nobody believes that moderate drinking is more pleasing 
to God than abstinence, or a better safeguard against ex- 
cess, or a more Christ-like example to our neighbor. The 
great principles of the gospel as applied to us to-day are 
for abstinence. The ground taken in our lesson is posi- 
tive enough. The cause of the woes is described as im- 
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moderate drinking; the remedy urged is not moderation, 
but abstinence; not, Use it cautiously with your meals; 
not even, Let it alone; but, Do not look at it! It is a be- 
witching thing, this alcohol. It glowseand sparkles; its 
breath has the fragrance of spices; it is the sweetness of 
wine to the child’s palate, the welcome burning of caustic 
to the inebriate’s diseased stomach. It fascinates; the 
brain teems, the nerves thrill, the heart-beats quicken, new 
vigor and delight possess the man. But with the 
charm of the serpent is also the sting. That flickering 
fang has poison at its root. “Look not at the wine!’ 
Just because one never sees the venom he is not to gaze 
at the charm. Who starts out to be stung, offering 
flesh, brain, heart and soul, to the deadly hurt? Surely 
there is no risk in letting the mischief alone, in keeping 
out of its very sight. Did any one ever repent teaching 
a child total abstinence? Will any one ever be chal- 
lenged at the bar of God with neglect of duty in urging 
fresh young souls to keep from the first glass? Do any 
come to a full age, free from the disasters of this woe and 
free from the responsibility of leading others to try the 
temptation, and regret the influence which held them 
back ? 

The Sunday-school should be eager to recognize its op- 
portunity for patient training. It takes the child before 
the passion for strong drink has been aroused, or its mis- 
chiefs experienced. Preservation is better than restora- 
tion, incomparably easier and surer. It is as divine a 
work to save a creature of God from becoming a prey to 
the devil as to exorcise the demon. Were all the drunk- 
ards on earth to be this day redeemed never to fall again, 
what could make good the losses to themselves, the hurt 
to the community, the misery to those that love them? 
It is true that we feel less keenly the dangers of intemper- 
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ance when sitting among the bright circles in the holy 
place. But the records show that unless strong-souled 
temperance work is done here, some of these hearty boys 
will turn out sots, some of these sweet and merry girls will 
be delivered like Andromeda to the dragon, even by the 
Perseus who should be her rescuer. “In the days of thy 
youth,” then, is the choice time for souls to form pure am- 
bitions, feel the thrill of lofty devotion to great causes, 
and pledge themselves to holy endeavors for the world 
where the solemn decree of God has set them with the 
command, “Be thou a blessing.” The true safeguard 
against base passions of the body is found in noble pas- 
sions of the soul. It is the brave work of the Church to 
add to its positive teachings the pervasive power of a 
spiritual atmosphere in which low living is as impossible 
as malaria in the Alps. Free manhood in Christ Jesus 
will keep out weak self-indulgence. Cowper sang 
proudly :— 

“* Slaves cannot breathe in England; if their lungs 

Receive our air, that moment they are free. 
They touch our country, and their shackles fall.” 

God help us to create an atmosphere in our churches 
and Sunday-schools which shall as surely expel intem- 
perance! If the Church of Christ ever loses her hatred 
or ceases her warfare against this vice, then shall de- 
liverance arise from some other quarter; but she will have 
lost her queenly prerogative, and shall not herself alto- 
gether escape. 

Every influence which aids this cause we welcome. 
The athlete is great among youth, and the athlete must 
be an abstainer. Strength, skill, endurance, and all the 
fine moral qualities called for in the struggle demand the 
banishing of the bottle. Quit the drink, or quit team 
andcrew. Even to aspire to a place is to take the pledge. 
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All true culture, which elevates tastes and brightens ideals, 
helps to lift men above base temptation. Often the des- 
truction of the poor is their poverty, shutting them out 
from refinements of pleasant homes, and from the grati- 
fication or even the acquisition of pure tastes. _Investi- 
gators tell us that the typical saloon in our great cities 
is not the haunt of the vile or headquarters of ruffians, 
but “the workingman’s club,” where he finds more than 
in any other place open to him the relief from a day’s 
dull work, the companionship he appreciates, and comfort 
too often wanting in his home. Has the church no duty 
here? 

We have named prevention and inspiration as powers 
against strong drink. Adda third: God’s help. Take 
the extreme case.- Jesus Christ can save the drunkard, 
save him body, soul and spirit, not only from his drink 
but also from even the craving for it. This last fact is 
not given a chapter in scientific treatises, nor often relied 
on in reform clubs. But the rescue missions furnish 
proof as undeniable as the sunrise. Here are men stand- 
ing for years clean and strong, who were exorcised of 
their drink as summarily as the demonized of Galilee were 
delivered from their horrid possession, and by the same 
power—Jesus of Nazareth. You can see for yourself, 
and study the process. | Watch the unfortunate man 
stumble into the room, stagger forward and fall upon his 
knees, rise up and declare himself pardoned from his sin 
and released from his desire. Naturally you doubt; but 
the record of months and years will show for not a few a 
regained manhood, recovered home, rescued career. 
These are facts, as little to be slighted or denied as the in- 
sistent facts of drunkenness and its woes. The Church 
should use more constantly and more confidently the 
wonder-working power of its indwelling Lord. And if 
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Christ can save a man in the depths of. his sin, can He not 
save him from falling into sin? Win young souls to 
Christ; help them keep true to Christ; and this utter dis- 
aster of the drunkard shall never befall them. 


Hear thou, my son, and be wise, 

And guide thine heart in the way. 

Let thy father and thy mother be glad, 

And let her that bare thee rejoice. 

Let not thine heart envy sinners: 

But be thou in the fear of the Lord all the day long; 
For surely there is a reward; 

And thy hope shall not be cut off. 


Charles M. Southgate. 


POURLTH OUARTER 


JOSEPH ‘SOLD INTO EGY .Er 
GENESIS 37: 12-36 


“And his brethren went to feed their father’s flock, etc. 


Some lives seem to be not only “plans of God,” but his 
parables as well. Such purpose do many of those related 
in the Old Testament serve. Their fortunes appear to 
have “happened unto them by way of example; and they 
were written for an admonition, upon whom the ends of 
the ages are come.” , 

The motives which incline men, the acts they perform. 
the results which follow, do not vary greatly in any age, 
among any people. Because these do not, the observant 
come to speak of ‘‘the solidarity of the race.” The 
countless millions who have perished, “unknelled, un- 
coffined and unknown,” did not fail, each one, to share 
in a great experience. There was a striking uniformity 
in their records, could we but have read them. Perhaps 
we, in turn, shall some time be a spectacle to the curious 
dwellers on earth, who may exhume some fragment of a 
skeleton, some printed page in an unknown language, and 
some gifted Hamlet may discourse on our follies and our 
graces. He will, even then, trace in these relics God’s 
abiding methods of dealing with individuals. The 
Hebrew lad in ancient Canaan had as little reason to think 
he would be the subject of study, so long after he had 
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passed away, as we. He has not ceased to live and speak 
still. One thing he would say is, 

I. It pays to be pure and true. 

Polygamous practices always have issued, and always 
will, in mischief and trouble. The wedded union of one 
man and one woman was the original, the divine intent 
in the order of creation. This relation was early per- 
verted. The Scriptures show us degeneracy almost 
from the first. The grapple of righteousness with it is 
constant. We must not despise the slow and necessary 
means of correcting an evil so inveterate, nor judge the 
subjects of it by our modern standards. We must not 
be blind to the excellences of some, otherwise unworthy. 
While we hesitate to allow that clear streams could ever 
have flowed from such foul sources; while Christian 
sentiments could never have had their genesis in the de- 
praved minds of the patriarchs, still we should not forget 
that their lives did mark an advance upon those of neigh- 
boring tribes. Even the sheik, with many wives and a 
numerous progeny, did register a higher morality and 
better purpose than the heathen immediately about him. 
But the judgments involved in his gross appetites are 
not hid from the reader. Jacob’s household was a fruit- 
ful field for every sin to riot in. To keep the peace with 
wives and concubines and their quarrelsome children, was 
no easy task for one husband and father. To enforce 
upon them chastity was impossible. The lewdness of 
his sons was no more than he might expect—no more 
than is to be looked for in any family where the head is 
impure. 

But all were not infected. One at least was shocked 
at the loose conduct of his brothers, and very properly 
reported it. That was, of course, to incur their hatred. 
Such resentment is apt to be savage. The wrong-doer 
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is always ready to crush the informer, whether in the 
home, in business or political circles. | Wickedness grows 
quickly arrogant, and claims liberty to work unrebuked, 
unpublished. The exposer must expect falsehood, slan- 
der, abuse, for his voluntary attempt to improve social 
conditions. To step into a nest of serpents is to have 
them all squirming about one’s feet, hissing and striking 
with their fangs, if possible to destroy the intruder. 
Joseph was immediately in discomfort. | Angry looks 
and words greeted him. He was doubtless advised (in 
modern parlance) to “mind his own business’—just as 
if he were not, in thus seeking to correct shameful habits 
in those whose keeper he was. 

The “tell-tale” is oftentimes the very bravest, spite of 
the title with which his act is branded. The mere 
“tattler” is most contemptible. The courageous seeker 
of another’s good is always to be commended, though 
he bring a tempest of wrath about his head. If he be 
personally above reproach, this will blow away, and his 
good name will not suffer. Though, through desperate 
schemes and wily agents, he is lodged in loathsome dun- 
geons—though there are none to plead his case and all 
knowledge of him is lost to the world, thither he has 
taken the consciousness of a clean heart, which no cruel 
jailor can rob him of, which no torture of limb can 
efface. To a limited observation, the order of things 
seems to be against the proposition that virtue pays. 
The triumphs of careful fraud and moderate crime are 
widely flaunted before our eyes. Iniquity builds im- 
posing structures, and impurity draws the crowds to its 
patronage. The more immoral the play, the larger are 
the receipts, and the pugilist’s “gate-money” leads all the 
rest. These appear to have great satisfaction in their 
course. What care they for consequences, so long as 
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they get their wish! “When the wicked spring 
as the grass, and when all the workers of in- 
iquity do flourish,” he who is not “a_ brutish 
man’ or “a fool” perceives that it is only that they 
may “be destroyed for ever.” Stretch your vision 
farther, you who query whether righteousness wins in 
the earth or not! In the end it emerges from its contest, 
with blessing and glory and honor for its crown. Fin- 
ally, all are to exalt it and become its willing servants. 
The wise and the spiritual recognize its shining form 
now, and their lives—judged by the Giver—are one con- 
tinuous success. 

This person of the long ago would also say, 

II. IJtts well to cherish high tdeals. 

Prevailing thought will sometimes image itself in 
dreams. These are generally a grotesque jumble of im- 
possible scenes and events. Occasionally, they are clear 
and orderly and there is the stress of prophecy in them. 
This is apt to be the case when the whole being is bent 
in a single direction. The student, inventor, artist, have 
thus had their problems outlined, clarified, solved by these 
mysterious agents, when sleeps enfolds them. Mathe-, 
matician and statesman have testified to the helpful reve- 
lations which have come to them in the seasons of un- 
consciousness. President Edwards, it is said, ‘‘took 
notice of his dreams, as affording an index of the state 
of his heart, and his real native propensities. They are 
the vane which shows the way the mind is set.”’ 

In the earlier day, rulers were much distressed or 
guided by them. The temple to the Sphinx was erected 
by the Pharaoh who, wearied with hunting, had lain 
down to rest under the shadow of the ancient monument, 
and there, in vision, saw his duty. Joseph, heralded 
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recognized in his peculiar office. He had kept from 
childhood the hope and expectation of sovereignty. The 
bending sheaves of the barley-field, and the moon and 
stars doing him homage, as these were beheld in the hours 
of sleep, simply pictured to his intense spirit the dignities 
which awaited him. These must have resolved them- 
selves into day-dreams also, as repeatedly the world’s 
great men have viewed their distinction from tender 
years. Napoleon handling his toy cannon and drilling 
his playmates saw the soldier and emperor of the future. 
Michael Angelo, the boy, coming into the Florentine 
chapel, in the absence of the decorators, and drawing 
scaffolding and workmen so correctly that Domenico, 
seeing his paper, exclaimed, “he understands more than 
I do myself,” was only gazing at the Art Master of com- 
ing time. Mendelssohn, whose youthful soul was vibrant 
with unwritten melodies, was in anticipation listening 
to the majestic strains which he, one day, would lead the 
Christian world in voicing. The doughty Boer Presi- 
dent, killing his first lion at eleven years of age, and out- 
running the Kaffir chiefs in the race for prizes, was but 
training to be the defender and leader of his nation in the 
coming clash of civilizations. 

A noble devotion, given leave and cultivated, pushes 
him who cherishes it into positions of authority and in- 
fluence. The fancies of the child will become realities 
by and by. — If these are coarse and low, then will his 
maturity be mean and groveling. If they are refined 
and elevating, so will his labors and attainments be. The 
lecturer tells us that the art students of “the Latin Quar- 
ter” are unable, though a pure model is before them, to 
represent it on canvas so that a sensual cast shall not 
be given to face or figure. The debauched imagination 
could not portray the blind Nydia, nor the Puritan Pris- 
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cilla. Lofty thought and holy aspirations are wings 
lifting the soul which cherishes them, to dwell above the 
miasmata, in a sweet and exhilarating atmosphere which 
has much of celestial vigor. 

Our struggle has to be with ever sagging standards. 
Apologies for being content with less than the highest 
patterns are abundant. Less often than we like to ac- 
knowledge, the Pauline weakness, even, does not describe 
us, since not “what we would not,” but what we would, 
—that we do. Keep the banner inscribed with the grand- 
est motto, “The Mind of Christ,” floating over the head! 
The eye will often rest on it and the heart respond to its 
summons, like the Son of man, to do always the things 
that are pleasing to Him. 

The Hebrew youth would advise us, 

III. Not to be disturbed by others’ envy. 

Alien feelings and attitudes are woven into the com- 
plex web we call “our being.” The body politic grows 
to be more and more plainly an organism in which each 
member has some relations to his fellow and to the whole. 
Breaths of censure and of praise are always stirring. We 
are sensitive to them. It hurts to have any begrudge 
our welfare and we think we surely rejoice in that of 
others. 

Yet, does not the keen French maxim-maker truth- 
fully say, “In the adversity of our best friends we always 
find something not altogether displeasing to us”? — Does 
not the dark and morbid side of life, as the daily press 
depicts it, attract and fascinate as the bright and health- 
ful fails to do? Are not bitter sneers and belittling 
estimates lurking behind smiling faces and congratulating 
words far too often? When a rival is in distress how 
rarely is there aught but secret satisfaction in the tidings! 
How rarely is the offer of generous help made to a sharp 
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business competitor who is on the verge of failure! The 
wolfish impulse to devour the fallen—even its own flesh 
and blood—that mighty animal appetite, survives in our 
nature, and it is hardly an exaggeration to exclaim, 
“No cure but death we _ find, 

To set us free 

From jealousie, 

Thou tyrant, tyrant of the mind.” 

Poisoned arrows, dipped in the venom of personal dis- 
appointment or sharpened by the consciousness of less 
ability, are lying in many a quiver, ready to be shot at the 
more favored. Few escape some prick of them. <A 
quixotic nation, mortified at its military weakness, selects 
a brave captain for its treasonable accusations and de- 
crees his banishment, while the world watches in aston- 
ishment such mockery of justice. Our late war brought 
out in glaring light a similar working of contemptible 
envy. Depreciation of valiant service was the reward 
for the risk of wounds and sickness and death. Now it 
requires great self-confidence and strong faith in the gov- 
ernment of a more equitable power than that of man, to 
go straight forward in the path of duty. Such a course, 
however, commands admiration. Aware that the cow- 
ardly vice is likely to out-scheme itself, he who would 
defeat it hears only the divine call and notes only the 
chance for service. | Nothing so worries the evil-eyed as 
the absolute unconcern of the object of their passion. 
Innocence of heart parries the malicious word and silently 
turns it back upon the utterer. It is the best shield 
against secret attack. Envious multitudes may, like 
Joseph’s brethren, cast the victim of their spite into the 
pit of shame, but they are sure, after a while, to pull 
him out and set him forth on a career of honor, which 
they have done their utmost to prevent. 
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We can also hear the testimony from that notable ex- 
perience, 

IV. It ts well to trust Jehovah. 

Sincerity, uprightness and patience often seem at a 
disadvantage in the struggle for life.. That, we have 
each to maintain. Bread for the body will usually seem 
more pressingly necessary than food for the soul. The 
latter is concerned so much with a future existence that 
its hunger, it is thought, can better wait till that of the 
former is relieved. To rely on what we see and hear 
and feel and to let other claims fade out, is the common 
habit. So religion becomes an extra, unnatural mood; 
its requirements optional. One may live very decently 
in entire disregard of them. Such a state of indiffer- 
ence is the ripe result of long effort to bring the terms 
of God’s law into agreement with human preferences. 

Two opposing tendencies have wrought to dissipate 
the notion of trust in the infinite Lord. He is said to 
be now so identified with his creation, that each and 
every part of it gives some sign of his presence. There 
is then no need of casting oneself upon Him who already 
fully and carefully sustains each life. 

The contrary conception is of One only seen and known 
in the boundless order of the universe. This he main- 
tains, leaving to the individual only such importance as 
its brief existence may bear to that of the whole. It is 
vain to offer one’s heart to a force which knows nothing 
of, and which can be nothing to it. Hence, only study of 
the laws of trade, health, mental action, social progress, 
racial distinctions are thought to become the in- 
telligent. For this universities exist. Facts and 
not theories rule among men. Sentiment is a 
weakness, and religious confidence a delusion! From 
the earliest day, however, the witness of a 
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personal, almighty Lord has been in every heart. 
The conviction of his wish for the obedience and affec- 
tion of men has been there as well. The Bible and every 
book held to be sacred assumes these truths and tells us 
how to act because of them. By constant example they 
teach how blessed is he who trusts, not in his own arm 
or bow or sword or chariots or wealth or prince—these 
objects which are now idolized—but in “God, who giveth 
us richly all things to enjoy.” From those plains and 
hills of Canaan, whose inhabitants, whether Hebrew or 
heathen, beheld some vast and wise deity giving them 
life and food and dwelling-place, comes to us the invari- 
able testimony that the dutiful were honored in their 
simple faith. | Any who will be as meek in spirit, yet as 
inflexible in holy purpose as the favored son of Jacob 
will still find that the hand of the same God he sought 
“is not shortened, that it cannot save; neither his ear,” 
to whom he cried, “heavy, that it cannot hear.” To lack 
such assurance is to discover oneself pitted against myriad 
powers, the sport of their merciless working, and soon 
crushed out of existence, as worthless as the microscopic 
but wonderful shells ground beneath a passing foot. 
But to have it, is to be able-to say with the profound 
thinker whose exquisite verse, in this age of doubt, has 
again brought immortality to light: “We cannot see him, 
but he, the Father and the Saviour and the Spirit, is 
nearer, perhaps, now than then to those who are not afraid 
to believe the words of the apostles about the actual and 
real presence of God and his Christ with all who yearn 


for it.” 
DeWitt S. Clark. 


JOSEPH IN PRISON 
GENESIS 39: 20-40: 15 
“And Joseph's master took him, and put him into the prison,” ete. 


The lesson of the day gathers about the captivity of 
Joseph in the prison of Pharaoh. The prison exper- 
iences of unjustly imprisoned men and women have played 
a notable part in the literature and history of the world. 
The prophecies of the Captivity in the Old Testament, 
the prison Epistles of the New, the great translations of 
the Bible, as Luther’s and Tyndale’s, written largely with- 
in prison walls, John Bunyan’s immortal work at Bedford 
Jail, meditations like those of the English martyrs, 
and Christian hymns like Madame Guyon’s—all these 
stand representative of the influence of captivities upon 
the life and letters of the Christian Church. 

This morning we turn to the initial captivity of this 
uncounted and historic company. The age is too remote 
to chronicle the thoughts and sayings of this coming 
prince of Israel, but the brief and simple narrative makes 
evident the imprint of the prison life upon the character 
and future of the man. 

You will recall the occasion of his imprisonment, how 
for many years Joseph had served with unusual fidelity 
and to the great profit and prosperity of his master in the 
house of Potiphar who, as Geikie suggests, may have 
been the chief of police in the Egyptian government. 
Here he fell under the idle and sensuous eyes of the mis- 
tress of the house, who conceived an unhallowed regard 
for the able and attractive Hebrew slave, which led to the 


great temptation of his life. 
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In measuring the prompt and positive refusal of Joseph 
to become a party to this evil deed we must needs remem- 
ber the influence and social habits of the court in which he 
found himself: how he was a stranger, far from the re- 
straints of his home and the supports of the family faith; 
moreover, a slave, with ambitions and the physical appe- 
tites of a young and vigorous manhood; and that by the 
way of such intrigues lay the promise of political pre- 
ferment and personal power, such as he had dreamed 
would come when in the midst of the sheepfolds of 
Canaan. But loyalty to Potiphar and his good name and 
the ingrained teachings of the religion of his fathers, ° 
which in all their history have held the Semitic race to 
the highest ideals of domestic purity and love, were 
greater than the enticements of a passing passion, and he 
put the temptation behind him as he fled from it. And 
yet, as was to be expected, the spurious love of this 
thwarted woman turned to a malignant hate as a sweet 
becomes an acid—a hate which hurried Joseph unheard 
to the White Castle of Memphis, the prison of which 
Herodotus and Thucydides make mention as giving fame 
to the royal city. Perhaps he made no attempt to ex- 
onerate himself, for the word of a slave would not count 
against the charge of the mistress of the house, and, be- 
sides, there was the circumstantial tunic. 

According to a record in the Psalms (Psalms 105: 18), 
Joseph was ill-treated at the first as any slave convicted 
of a crime, but those transparent traits of good will, in- 
dustrious habit and fidelity in duties commended them- 
selves even to the suspicious warden of the castle, and 
ere long he became the same indispensable man in the 
prison that he had been in the palace, until he occupied 
a place of privilege and responsibility in the prison com- 
munity. 
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While in this position of caretaker and assistant to 
the jailor, two prisoners of state were committed to his 
keeping, upon whom his own future fortunes were un- 
consciously hinged. For, in their suspense and anxiety 
of mind over the sentence which awaited them, the cup- 
bearer—who tasted the food and drink of the Pharaoh— 
and the chief of the bakers each dreamed a dream, and so 
vividly was it impressed upon their minds in that su- 
perstitious age, when dreams were reckoned to be the 
medium of communication between gods and men, that 
they were sorely perplexed and downcast as Joseph made 
his morning round of the prison wards. With the 
sympathic friendliness which misfortune brings to noble 
souls, he inquired the cause of their depressed appearance. 
Eagerly they tell the visions of the previous night, and 
with a reverent attention and religious spirit Joseph ex- 
ercises his gift of interpretation in opening to their be- 
wildered minds the meanings of their dreams. To one 
his dream was a presage of restored fortunes, while to 
the other his dream was a prophecy of death. 

And when the birthday of the king brought the release 
of the cupbearer, as of many prisoners of state, we hear 
the modest and natural request that he remember his 
feilow prisoner in the coming days of his own prosperity 
—a pathetic touch of humanness which makes him kin 
to us—and we sense the selfish ingratitude which for 
two long years could forget the kindness of his comrade 
in confinement. But at last, when hope must have burned 
low, there comes a summons from the king to do for him 
the same service which he had once done for his dis- 
graced minister—a service so notable in its success that 
by the swift changes of a despotic age and will Joseph 
becomes almost in a day the prime minister of the em- 
pire and the wise counselor and friend of the Pharaoh. 
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Thus we have outlined this block of patriarchal history, 
to accent some lessons of human nature, which, in all 
the ebb and flow of the life of the centuries, remain the 
same. 

First: How easily we become involved with evil 
through the sins of other people. 

With the entanglements of our own sins we are all 
familiar—the coming home to roost of the birds of evil 
in thought and will and deed; the revelation of the 
housetop, which comes at last to the deed of darkness; 
and those interlinked compulsions to go one step farther 
in the downward path and habit, and yet another and 
another, till, unspiritual and unsocial, we reap the judg- 
ment which we know is justly ours in the logic of an 
evil life. | But we commonly pass unnoted that large 
area of moral experience in suffering and penalty, which 
comes from the conscious or unconscious wrongs of other 
people. Joseph, by the very fidelities of his service and 
the winsome courtesies of mind and manners, falls under 
the evil and covetous eye of his designing mistress and, 
although he makes no dalliance with sin, by which so 
many are drawn from their integrity to their fall, yet the 
swift and sure retribution is his alone. 

In our politics how many upright lives get smirched! 
—until self-respecting and resourceful men refuse to do 
their civic duties, because they will subject neither their 
families nor themselves to the possible or current calum- 
nies of a political campaign or a public office. In the 
business world some ambitious reporter for the public 
press, keen to ferret out sensational news, fails to dis- 
criminate between a rumor and a fact, and lo! in the 
morning or the evening edition a business house or a 
professional career is branded with a question-mark or a 
misleading report. We know how futile is the next 
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day’s retraction to smother the leaven of a lie once un- 
loosed upon the minds of men. 

So the spite of an enemy, the selfish scheme of a com- 
petitor, the blackmail of an adventurer, blackens many 
a man’s and woman’s character with the circumstantial 
tunic and an unanswered falsehood. So the sharp 
tongue of a designing man or woman, the gossip of the 
clubs or the village, can commit murder or divide a church 
or imperil the influence of a Christian minister or thwart 
the work of a public teacher—as witness the defeated 
lives of those sensitive, hurt souls in every community, 
whose ideals are shattered, and with no redress. 

We need not speak of the public burdens which honest 
shoulders carry for the sake of the idle, the lawless and 
the evil; nor of the heart-sorrows and home-crosses which 
are borne in silence for the sake of the prodigals and 
those whose lives have grown brutal and false; nor yet 
of those who come into the world weighted with the 
wrongs of others; for the truth grows clear that the 
sufferers of the world are not always its sinners. Joseph 
suffers vicariously—as, alas! how many do—for the sins 
of others. 

But the history of this wronged man also illustrates— 

Secondly: How God’s vindications come at last. Not 
by way of protests or oaths of denial or libel-suits in the 
court, but by patient continuance in well-doing. 

The narrative seems almost a pantomime, mute as to 
words but a picture of steady ongoing fidelity in life 
and service, with the slow but inevitable restoration to 
confidence and character in the prison as in the house of 
Potiphar. A philosopher once said, “Nothing can pos- 
sibly be conceived in the world or out of it which can er 
called good, except a good will.’ This Joseph had, and 
he put it bravely forth in the White Castle, even among 
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the criminals and keepers of the jail, with the result that 
the door opened at last into liberty and honorable place. 

This is our philosophy of life, but how poorly do we 
work it out! Repinings and complaints, morbid restro- 
spections and that petted sense of wrong which spoils with 
so many the only chance they have for recovery and suc- 
cess—these are the cowardly ways with which we confront 
our misfortunes; and with the penalty that we tarry long 
in the prison-house. For God tests men in such expe- 
riences as to their fitness for liberty and power. 

Some of our religious papers have recently emphasized 
the opportunity of the average ministers, whose level is 
at the bottom of the pyramid with the many, as larger, if 
only they address themselves with real fidelity and 
courage to their work and place, for such qualities will 
inevitably change their level and their place. | For worth 
never gets lost in God’s world. Somehow or other, in 
the jail or on the frontier or in the crowded city, the 
really worthful man gets his opportunity at last. Re- 
~member it, ye who feel discouraged at the distance be- 
tween the bottom and the top, Joseph’s rule of goodwill 
and patient continuance in well-doing—even with the 
lowest! Here is the large and true remedy for the mis- 
fortunes and wrongs of life, under the guardian care and 
grace of our Father in heaven. 

And this experience of deliverance lets us, 

Finally: Into the secret processes of Providence in 
dealing with the hves of men. We realize, as we 
trace the history of this Hebrew youth, how dramatic 
life may be, and yet be entirely prosaic in its pur- 
poses and duties; for a man’s destiny and vindication 
may be so interlinked with unknown lives and unexpected 
events as to put to shame the plots and creations of the 
bookmaker. To think of Joseph’s being righted by his 
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jail companions seems an unreal touch, but so in all our 
lives God’s plans are worked out by strange messengers. 

Because the cupbearer gives “the cup with a fly in it” 
to the royal lips, or the baker’s baking is sour, or some 
unhatched conspiracy is discovered in the palace, Joseph, 
the deputy-warden of the prison, is brought into possible 
acquaintance with the Pharaoh. It seems mysterious 
and far-fetched, and yet so the providences of life are 
worked out, now as then. A neighbor falls ill, a stranger 
crosses your path, or an item in the paper catches your 
eye, and, behold, the experiences of life are reversed. 
The needs of a friend, the fears of a companion, or an 
accident summons your skill or service, and in its putting 
forth you are carried into the curtained chamber of the 
king. 

Peter Harvey, in his reminiscences of Daniel Webster, 
relates how, in his early practice at the bar and while a 
poor man in Boscawen, New Hampshire, he undertook 
to secure the rights of a village blacksmith under some 
vague conditions in his father’s will. The case was 
peculiar and cost much study and fifty dollars’ worth of 
law-books, besides a trip to Boston, but he mastered the 
principles involved and won his client’s suit and received 
fifteen dollars for his legal service. Some years later, 
when Mr. Webster had become famous and was journey- 
ing to Washington by way of New York, he was visited 
by Aaron Burr in the interests of an important suit then 
pending before the State court. Mr. Burr stated the 
case for the heirs in a large estate, and asked Mr. Web- 
ster’s counsel and advice. Mr. Webster stated the law 
which applied to the case and gave him the principle at 
issue, even referring him to the reports of several similar 
decisions. Mr. Burr was surprised and asked in some 
confusion of mind if he had already been consulted in 
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the case, when Mr. Webster told the story of the black- 
smith’s suit and received a fee which covered many times 
the cost and labor of the early trial. 

So the unheralded and humble endeavors find their 
place in the totals of life, and deeds which seemed as 
“water spilled upon the ground” carry straight as ar- 
rows upon the mark. St. Paul puts this truth into a 
New Testament verse: “And we know that to them 
that love God all things work together for good’’—a 
truth which arches like the sky over all our lives. We 
are dazzled by this Oriental panorama of Providence 
which in thirteen brief years carried Joseph from the 
shepherd life of Canaan to the prime ministry of Egypt, 
but every man’s life is a plan of God, and the workings 
of his will are as real and strange in our own life-histories. 

This is “the open-door” truth of comfort and of cour- 
age in all our captivities of sorrow or of soul— 


“God standeth in the shadow, keeping watch above his own;” 


and when the hour is darkest, even at midnight, as 
as we pray or sing or serve, suddenly the foundations of 
the prison are shaken and the doors are opened and every 
one’s bands are loosed. 

Wiliam H. Davis. 


JOSEPH EXALTED 


GENESIS 41: 38-49 


“And Pharaoh said unto his servants,’ etc. 


The exaltation from prison to the premiership of Egypt 
was along step. Joseph advanced it in one day. This 
young man of thirty years had rendered valuable service 
as overseer of Potiphar’s estate. | Notable success had 
attended his management of the affairs of that Egyptian 
officer. But his career had not been such as to have 
made him conspicuous in court circles. Probably 
Pharaoh never had heard of Joseph before the hour when 
he summoned him from prison to interpret his dream. 
The rising statesman had passed the last two years in 
prison, a victim of lust and falsehood and malice. No 
one had recommended him for clemency, and no one had 
even thought of him in connection with any official dis- - 
tinction. There had not been any opportunity for him 
to display abilities befitting the sphere of prime minister. 
On the morning of that fateful day when the chief of 
Pharaoh’s cupbearers called his master’s attention to 
Joseph, his lot seemed more hopeless than ever. An un- 
‘foreseen circumstance arises, and, without premeditation, 
the monarch sets the prisoner free, and at the same 
time makes him lord of all Egypt, giving him unpre- 
cedented authority under the throne. 

This sudden elevation to high station of one who after- 
ward was proven to be the right man for that office, who 
was the foremost statesman of his time, and, as regards 
wisdom and goodness, a model for statesmen in every 
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age, is forcefully suggestive, and we are led to consider :— 

I. Divine purpose and plan in human affairs. 

It would be almost absurd to credit the Egyptian king 
with sufficient discernment to have led him to call Joseph 
into his service on account of the ability and worth which 
he afterward displayed. That Oriental monarch acted in 
a somewhat impulsive and decidedly arbitrary manner 
characteristic of a Pharaoh. Sudden alarm at the sug- 
gestion of impending disaster; awe at the thought of the 
God of the young man who could make such remarkable 
interpretation of dreams; the feeling that this man Joseph 
might be as good a man as could be found to help him 
meet the emergency of the predicted famine; the quick 
impulse of a sovereign who was accustomed to make bold 
and even reckless decisions as an absolute monarch; these 
things, rather than anything like sufficient knowledge of 
Joseph’s character and ability, moved Pharaoh in his se- 
lection of the head of his cabinet. All the circumstances 
leading up to that momentous decision which practically 
enthroned Joseph, and all his subsequent history indicate 
wisdom and directing power above the human plane. 

We may ascrtbe to Pharaoh some ability to read char- 
acter and to know men. But he knew little about Joseph 
when he called him to the first office below the king. 
Joseph did not know himself. He was untried as re- 
gards the great opportunities for service which opened 
to him at the time of his sudden elevation to high official 
station. He had outlined a general plan which seemed 
desirable in anticipation of the coming famine. He had 
made some simple suggestions which pleased the king. 
But as we follow this fascinating story, the idea is almost 
irresistible that a divine hand was shaping events and 
leading men. Pharaoh as well as Joseph was carrying 
out the purpose of the God of Israel. 
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We can but admire the simple faith of Joseph, ex- 
pressed in the words: ‘And for that the dream was 
doubled unto Pharaoh twice, it is because the thing is 
established by God, and God will shortly bring it to pass.” 
Neither true science nor sound philosophy can ever con- 
flict with a faith like unto Joseph’s, that God is the 
architect of the universe, and has wrought his purpose 
into the courses of nature which result in years of plenty 
and in years of famine. If God’s purpose and power 
were back of the causes which filled the granaries of 
Egypt with the abundance of rich harvests, he must have 
determined the failure of harvests and the consequent 
famine. The monsoons which sweep over India to 
fructify the land are ordained of God, and equally true 
it must be that God has decreed the failure of monsoons, 
because of which failure in certain years rain has been 
wanting, and fruitful lands have become temporary 
deserts, and famine has reaped its awful harvests of want 
and woe and death. ‘There is divine purpose in the 
famine in India, whose effects still appal the civilized 
world. God would awaken the tearful sympathies of 
little children in unblighted lands and happy homes, and 
call forth the generosities and sacrifices of Christian 
peoples the world around. He would teach widely and 
impressively the lesson that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive, that all men are of one family, and that 
there are better things than abundance of bread or even 
mortal life. Through the terrible discipline of famine, 
God is calling into noble activity the various powers of 
man. Asa result of India’s famine, splendid achieve- 
ments will attest human genius and laborious work in the 
construction of waterways for irrigation, and in many an 
enterprise to lessen the possibility of future suffering. 

We will not presume to declare all the purpose and 
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foreknowledge of God. But as regards the famine in 
India as well as regarding the famine in the days of 
Pharaoh, our belief may well be grounded in the words 
of Joseph: ‘‘The thing is established by God.” It is 
infinitely better to believe that God’s purpose is in such 
a terrible infliction as the Indian famine, than to accept 
any atheistic philosophy which would let the world drift 
without intelligent and beneficent plan and control. — 
Not only as regards world-events and histories of na- 
tions are we reminded of the great fact of divine Provi- 
dence, but as regards God’s purpose and plan in individual 
life and destiny the story of Joseph is exceedingly in- 
structive. It is easy to regard Joseph as a man of 
destiny. Pharaoh felt the peculiar distinction of the 
young man who had so firm a faith in God. “And 
Pharaoh said unto his servants, Can we find such a one as 
this, a man in whom the spirit of God is? And 
Pharaoh said unto Joseph, Forasmuch as God hath 
shewed thee all this, there is none so discreet and wise 
as thou.” Joseph’s faith in God was so real and vital as 
to quickly make a strong impression upon the mind of 
the great heathen king. His belief respecting God’s 
purpose and presence in his own life is one of the most 
beautiful things in all history. It is forevermore an il- 
luminating fact in a splendid biography. But to believe 
that God has purpose and plan for Joseph, for Moses, 
for David, for Paul, for Cromwell, for Washington and 
for only comparatively few others of the unnumbered 
multitudes of human beings is to ignore abundant teach- 
ings in both the Old and New Testaments, including some 
of the most welcome representations which Christ has 
given us of the heavenly Father. If Joseph was a man 
of destiny, then every man is a man of destiny in the sense 
that God has a purpose and plan for every human soul, 
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for even the humblest, lowliest little child. A notable 
difference between Joseph and many other men is marked 
in this, that while Joseph heartily believed in God and 
gladly accepted his will, they ignore or oppose the divine 
will and practically annul the divine purpose. 

But passing from ever interesting and helpful consid- 
erations of the divine thought and purpose in human life, 
as illustrated in the life and work of Joseph, we see that 
his exaltation was real and of highest significance be- 
cause of his exalted character and his large usefulness. 

Il. The degree of exaltation is the measure of good- 
ness and helpfulness. The office did not so much exalt 
the man as the man Joseph exalted the office. He made 
it a large place. He conferred respectability and honor 
upon the office. He distinguished it by his generous 
and large services as an official. By the attraction of 
his helpfulness he made men look up to him as unto one 
worthy of highest regard. Not by thinking of himself 
and seeking honor for himself, but by thinking of the 
people and thinking for the people and laboring for them 
with rare wisdom and untiring devotion did he com- 
mand the gratitude and reverence which truly exalted 
him. It is plain that Joseph did not seek office. He 
was called to it. He assumed great official responsibilities 
because he felt called not of himself but of God and his 
king. What a vain notion seems to possess many a man 
that he can be honored by somehow getting into office! 
But office often degrades rather than honors its incum- 
bent. It often reveals more clearly the incapacity or sel- 
fishness or vanity of men who are unfit for office, and who 
cannot be exalted for lack of disposition or ability, either 
or both, to serve the true interests of the people. 

Joseph was a leader among men. He went before the 
people. We never can think of him as lying with his 
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ear to the ground, listening for the murmur of the people, 
anxious to know what they thought and desired. 
Joseph did an immense amount of thinking for the peo- 
ple. He ventured unprecedented action. He planned 
larger things than the people ever would have imagined 
possible. Every town and village and city and the na- 
tion needs men who can and will think for the people. 
They may “think for themselves,” but they need some- 
one to think for them in larger ways and to nobler ends 
than they are able to think for themselves. 

The fine estimate of Joseph by Reginald Stuart 
Poole is worthy to be quoted: “The character 
of Joseph is wholly composed of great materials, 
and therefore needs not to be minutely por- 
trayed. We trace in it very little of that balance of 
good and evil, of strength and weakness, that marks most 
things human, and do not anywhere distinctly discover 
the results of the conflict of motives that generally oc- 
casions such great difficulty in judging men’s actions. 

His first quality seems to have been the great- 
est resolution. He not only believed faithfully, but could 
endure patiently, and could command equally his good 
and evil passions. Hence his strong sense of duty, his 
zealous work, his strict justice, his clear discrimination of 
good and evil. Like all men of vigorous character, he 
loved power, but when he had gained it he used it with 
the greatest generosity. He seems to have striven to 
get men unconditionally in his power that he might con- 
fer benefits upon them. Generosity in conferring bene- 
fits, as well as in forgiving injuries, is one of his dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. | With this strength was 
united the deepest tenderness. | He was easily moved to 
tears, even weeping at the first sight of his brethren after 
they had sold him. His love for his father and Benjamin 
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was not enfeebled by years of separation, nor by his great 
station. The wise man was still the same as the true 
youth. These great qualities explain his power of gov- 
erning and administering, and his extraordinary flexibil- 
ity, which enabled him to suit himself to each new posi- 
tion in life. The last characteristic to make up this great 
character was modesty, the natural result of the others.” 

A fitting title, a worthy appellation is the subject of the 
lesson before us, “Joseph exalted.” He has never fallen 
in the least degree from the heights of a large, generous, 
serviceful manhood, admired and honored wherever truth 
and goodness are respected. No lurking element of self- 
ishness or unholy ambition has ever been discovered in 
his character. The discipline which he endured and the 
service which he rendered make up the story of a human 
life which is delightful to contemplate, and which 
forevermore is a splendid encouragement and a real in- 
spiration to human goodness. The exaltation of Joseph 
shows us that goodness contributes strength to manhood, 
and that to serve unselfishly, generously, patiently, faith- 
fully, is to rise and reign with him who is King of kings 
and Lord of lords. 

George E. Hall. 


JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN 


GENESIS 45: I-I5 
“Then Joseph could not refrain himself,’ etc. 


One of the most beautiful and best loved stories in the ~ 
Old Testament is this of Joseph. And he is among the 
most admirable of all ancient characters. His integrity, 
purity and ability commend him to our admiration, and 
the more so when we compare his qualities with those of 
even the good men of his own day. He is the most lovable 
of the patriarchs. His honor is undimmed by the record 
of falsehood such as rests upon the name of Abraham; 
his strength of character appears greater than that of the 
mild but less virile Isaac; his disinterested benevolence 
stands in contrast with the grasping of his father Jacob; 
and his chastity is in marked contrast with the matter-of- 
course disclosure of the habit of his brother Judah. 

These are not the only reasons why we love the story 
of Joseph. There is the romantic ending of what began 
as a tragedy; there is the satisfaction of poetic justice at 
its best in the opportunity of the scorned victim of his 
brothers’ jealousy to view them in a relation considerably 
better than reversed; there is the realizing in mature life, 
and by honest means and merited promotion, of the 
bright, ambitious dream of youth; and there is revenge 
which is sweet because it repays evil with good, and the 
use of high position for worthy and benevolent ends. All 
this, which makes fiction interesting, and gives the drama 
its power, is wrought into this beautiful story of what 
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we would now call a “self-made man,” or a “poor boy 
who became famous.’’ Among such, and they have been 
many, Joseph stands almost if not the very first in the 
possession of admirable and interesting qualities in him- 
self and in the events of his progress. 

The famine was upon the land of Palestine. America 
has never known what famine means, and the world is 
near forgetting. But the world still prays for daily 
bread. With all that it has accumtilated of inherited 
wealth, the world could not now endure a universal 
famine for a single year. Money, houses, literature— 
all these are handed down. We could survive a year or 
many years if no new money were coined, no new houses 
built, no new books or songs written, but millions would 
perish if new bread were not grown every year, and to 
the great mass of men the day’s labor and the day’s food 
stand well in sight of each other. Yet even so we have 
little idea of famine as it was when distances were 
measured by the human stride, and mountains, deserts, 
rivers and oceans were high barriers between nations. 
Famine then meant death. In 1848-49, Ireland almost 
starved in the midst of civilization and plenty. In olden 
times men did starve, and starve by thousands, in times 
such as this lesson records. The relief then, so far as 
there was relief, was, as now, in commerce. We ought 
to realize the divine Providence in the relations of modern 
nations whereby commerce has so nearly made famine im- 
possible. There was cornin Egypt. And thither went 
the sons of Jacob, rejoicing that the harvests and flocks of 
other years had brought them money to buy bread. — In- 
deed, they must have been somewhat prosperous men to 
have afforded repeated journeys in quest of food and with 
money ready for the payment. 

It is impossible not to remember that the world’s 
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famine is sore, and that there is an imperishable store- 
house of the Bread of life. Nor is it quite true that to 
secure it costs nothing. It is to be bought without money 
or price, but yet again the Bread of life, the kingdom of 
heaven, is that which the merchantman seeking and find- 
ing it must sell all to obtain, and rejoice in doing it. 

It is a pathetic fact that a man who is living in sin may 
find even the tokens of divine mercy changed to omens 
of evil. The money in the sacks might have been to 
Joseph’s friends, and would have been to Joseph’s brothers, 
delicate and pleasing expressions of affectionate interest. 
“He has placed the gift in our sacks that we might not 
have opportunity to thank him, or be able to return it or 
protest,” is what they might have said in other circum- 
stances. They were right in finding it a menace under 
the circumstances which existed. It was so. It was 
only later that a benevolence of that menace appeared. 
Why God placed thorns on roses, I may not know. But 
I cannot fail to see that some men are finding only the 
thorns, for whom God meant also—or perhaps only—the 
beauty of the flowers. 

And it seems to me that the brothers were right in re- 
membering the sin of other days when calamity came 
upon them, and in feeling sure that some relation existed 
between the one and the other. The bald generalization 
that sin never prospers is too sweeping for this present 
world, and the theory that righteousness brings certain, 
proportionate and equitably distributed prosperity will not 
answer for a philosophy of history, to say nothing of the 
impossibility of applying it in the present tense. But 
there exists a subtle relation between our conduct and our 
conditions which we sometimes recognize by a sort of in- 
stinct when the logical relation of cause and effect is not 
discernible. “We are verily guilty concerning our 
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brother,” is the true word of conscience, spoken at the 
right time. What has the anger of the prime minister 
of Pharaoh to do with the sale of a slave boy years ago? 
Nothing, so far as the world can see. Yet the soul dis- 
cerns a certain retributive relation in the experiences of 
life where the shallow philosopher sees none in the se- 
quence of events. Conscience has its own philosophy 
of history; because of conscience Banquo’s ghost will not 
down; and because it reaches through the skin to the 
conscience, Lady Macbeth washes vainly at the red spot 
on her hand. 

But the anxieties and sorrows which Joseph brought 
upon his brethren were not excited by malice or simply 
by the love of a background of contrast for the good that 
he meant to do. These experiences were the real testing 
of his brothers. Thus Joseph learned whether Benja- 
min was, as he had been, the object of an unbrotherly 
jealousy. Thus he brought out the eloquent appeal of 
Judah that melted Joseph’s heart. Thus he found the 
brothers willing if need were to suffer for Benjamin’s 
sake and their father’s if the lad might be restored. The 
very finest qualities in the brothers are developed and re- 
vealed under this rigor as they might not have been other- 
wise. 

God does not “prove” us to inform himself. But God 
treats us with rigor ofttimes that we may develop the 
latent qualities which he knows are there, but we do not. 
We speak of “probation” and of “God testing us,” as 
though God did not foreknow the result. It is a figure 
of speech, as if we were to speak of the photographer in 
the dark room pouring now this and then that chemical 
upon the exposed plate that he may see what picture is 
upon it. He knows what picture is upon it, but that 
picture will never appear if he does not so treat it, and the 
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plate will never know what image it bears, much less will 
it be able to stamp that image upon anything else. It 
is not enough to say that the world would never have 
known how fine a strain was in Judah, what depth of 
feeling, what command of language, what capacity for 
self-denial, had he not passed through this hard exper- 
ience covering the weeks of the two journeys and the 
time intervening. The truth is larger. Those qualities 
would have remained latent, and Judah himself would 
never have realized them, but for such experiences. 

As in the case of Joseph we interpret all his rigor in 
the light of the benevolence which was in his purpose, 
so we learn in time to interpret the hard things in life. 
We have not solved the problem of the existence of evil, 
but we have learned in part to accept what comes to us 
in the assurance that we “cannot drift beyond his love 
and care.” 

In the hard experiences of life, God is not on trial. 
He has revealed the benevolence of life’s one most un- 
fathomable mystery, and has shown us that even the cross 
of Christ, where evil seemed triumphant and God ap- 
peared to have forsaken his kingdom in the world, belongs 
in the category of, and is preeminent among, God’s 
benevolences. If we have learned to trust God here, 
then, as the less is included in the greater, we may find our 
trust in God holding like a sure anchor in the difficult ex- 
periences which come into our lives as individuals. 

It was kind and magnanimous in Joseph to console his 
brothers with the reflection that the evil which they had 
done had been used for ultimate good. There is a truth 
in that statement which we need to learn. God is capa- 
ble of using the adverse elements of life for his own ends. 
We have inherited good from the evil of the past in its 
relation to other evil which intercepted it at an angle 
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whose resultant might be inclined for good. It is no 
stain upon the Reformed Church to-day that it has come 
in part by the stubborn wickedness of Henry VIII; nor 
does it make our English Bible less credible or valuable 
that it has been given to us through the arrogant pedantry 
of the king who persecuted the Puritans. The very 
elements of weakness in these men fitted them for a 
measure of usefulness. _ Even Pharaoh is God’s servant, 
and the Assyrian is the rod of his anger. Thus the 
wrath of man praises God, and the remainder thereof is 
restrained. 

But Joseph’s brethren must not take to themselves too 
great comfort in their use by Providence. God is not 
dependent upon any man’s sin as a means to righteous- 
ness. We need not too hastily assure ourselves that 
“The end justifies the means,” though often we must 
consider the nature of the end in order to determine the 
quality of the means employed. That God makes use of 
sinful men is no proof that he could not use to better ad- 
vantage men who were not sinful. There are other ways 
of getting Joseph to Egypt than by the slave caravan, even 
though the caravan, when in operation, proves the 
cheapest means of providential transportation. No man 
need be a sinner that God may use him. That God can 
use a sinner is not to be accepted as evidence that he pre- 
fers a sinner for his use. God uses some cross-grained 
material because it is the best at hand, and again he uses 
it lest it should find worse employment. And some- 
times he adjusts the crooked stick so as to utilize at its 
best the cross-grain. If it could be shown that the cross- 
grain were a positive advantage in some cases, we should 
never need to cultivate it lest God should lack; the world 
has others who are devoting themselves with all too great 
assiduity to its development. But it has not yet been 
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proved that God could not better use in all conditions and 
for all purposes men who are true and good and pure. 
So the brethren of Joseph need not count themselves 
virtuous by reason of their shortcomings, even though 
God uses them for good. : 

Our brother, Jesus Christ, has gone before us into the 
land of plenty. It was the sin of his brethren that sold 
him into bondage. He was betrayed by those whom he 
had reason to trust; his own received him not. Their 
guilt was none the less because God overruled the evil of 
their deeds and exalted Jesus Christ above all other of 
his highest ones in the kingdom of glory. 

And as Joseph used his glory for the saving of his 
brethren, so Jesus Christ rejoices in the power which the 
Father has given him, not that he may selfishly keep it 
to himself, but that he may share it with his brethren in 
the flesh. 

Perhaps there is no story in the Old Testament more 
replete with helpful analogies of the Christian life than 
this one which constitutes our Sunday-school lesson. In 
the hands of the soul-winning teacher it should be the 
occasion, not only of fastening upon the minds of the 
pupils the beautiful lesson of Joseph and his brethren, but 
also of setting forth the love and grace of Jesus, our 
brother and Saviour, who waits to save us from the 
famine of sin, to forgive us and to establish our eternal 
home in the land of plenty here and hereafter. | 

William Eleagar Barton. 


DEATH OF JOSEPH 
GENESIS 50: 15-26 


“And Joseph said unto his brethren, I die; but God will surely 
visit you, and bring you up out of this land.”’—Genesis 50: 24 


We find in this passage a clear picture of the important 
place held by an Oriental father in those patriarchal times. 
He bore with him effective survivals from the days when 
the responsibility for public order and for the mainte- 
nance of religious worship rested immediately upon the 
heads of families. | Jacob, the father, does not yield pre- 
cedence even to his gifted son who had been exalted al- 
most to the rank of a Pharaoh and set over all the land 
of Egypt. In blessing the two boys, Manasseh and 
Ephraim, the aged saint asserts his own right and judg- 
ment even though, as we are told, it displeased his son 
Joseph. 

In similar testimony to the strength of this paternal 
authority, we read that “when Joseph’s brethren saw that 
their father was dead, they said, It may be that Joseph 
will hate us, and will fully requite us all the evil which we 
did unto him.” They ranked the presence and authority 
of the father as above that of the ruler of the land. They 
realized, upon Jacob’s death, that now they were com- 
pletely. in the power of their younger brother, as he had 
formerly been within their power when he was a lad 
upon the plains of Dothan, and it frightened them. It 
is excellent sometimes for a man to have the giant’s 
strength, but we tremble if the proud possessor of it feels 
disposed to use it on us as a giant. 
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The frightened brothers came therefore invoking the 
alleged wishes of the departed father to shield them. 
“Thy father did command before he died, saying, So 
shall ye say unto Joseph, Forgive, I pray thee now, the 
transgression of thy brethren.” Thus in the powerful 
name of the Oriental father they entreated him, “We 
pray thee, forgive the transgressions of the servants of 
the God of thy father.’ We have no record of 
any such charge left as a legacy by the dying 
Jacob. His confidence in the magnanimity of his 
successful son who had become the deliverer of his 
family was such as to make such a message altogether 
improbable. The form in which they threw this legend- 
ary claim, however, shows the deference commonly paid 
to the word of the father. 

It was a painful disappointment to the great-hearted 
Joseph, whose course had been one of manly generosity 
throughout. | He wept when they spoke to him of the 
possibility of vengeance. He replied in astonishment, 
“Am I in the place of God?” He was grieved that 
after his loving forbearance they could still suspect him 
of a desire for retaliation. He also felt, no doubt, that 
if they had been forgiving and generous themselves, they 
would have been more ready to accept at full value his 
own former assurances of forgiveness. 

When we turn back to the account of their appearance 
before “the lord of the land’’ at the time he made him- 
self known to them, we find no confession or expression 
of penitence from the guilty brothers. The overtures 
for reconciliation came then entirely from the side of 
Joseph. “Iam Joseph; doth my father yet live? And 
his brethren could not answer him; for they were troubled 
at his presence.” With a gracious regard for their 
consternation and apprehension, he said, “Be not grieved, 
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nor angry with yourselves, that ye sold me hither; for 
God did send me before you to preserve life.” He is 
willing to interpret their cruelty as having been over- 
ruled by an unrecognized providential purpose that com- 
pelled this evil disposition of theirs to serve its ends. 
He urges upon their attention the beneficent results of 
his being sold into Egypt. “God sent me before you 
to preserve you a remnant in the earth, and to save you 
alive by a great deliverance. So now it was not you that 
sent me hither, but God.” 

All this is handsome in the highest degree, and calcu- 
lated not only to allay fears but to win hard men to 
penitence and to nobler purposes. We are accustomed 
to think of Joseph as a forerunner of Christ, and no 
aspect of his character is more Christlike than this dis- 
position toward those who wronged him. He forgave 
them because they knew not what they did. He loved 
those that cursed him and did good to them that despite- 
fully used him. He gathered them, Benjamin, Reuben, 
Judah and all, around his table and into his heart, mak- 
ing the sun of his kindness to shine upon the just and the 
unjust. Truly, he was a child of the Father who is in 
heaven and an heir of the promises made to the merciful. 

We find here an earnest of the spirit of Christ in that 
the first efforts for reconciliation come from the one who 
is sinned against. The one who has the heart for recon- 
ciliation here as always takes the initiative. By all 
those who labor in the world’s redemption, forgiveness 
is offered before forgiveness is sought. The Lamb of 
God is slain from the foundation of the world in eternal 
anticipation of the sins which could be taken away by 
nothing else. If men learn to love God, it is because 
God has first loved them. If penitent wrong-doers find 
their way into their Father’s house to go no more out, 
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it is because he saw them while they were yet a great 
way off, and hastened to meet them in mercy and help- 
fulness. In the whole effort for moral recovery there 
is what Phillips Brooks used to call The Priority of Love. 
“Jesus did not approach people whom he wished to save 
saying, ‘You must love God’; calling upon them for an 
adventurous excursion into an unknown land to which 
they could not tell whether they would find an open 
door or not. It was always a revelation. It was al- 
ways, “God loves you.’ He went about saying that 
from house to house, from man to man. He said it 
by his sermon, his miracle and finally by his cross. He 
built this background behind every life. He spread this 
great sky over every soul and then looked to see the 
great compulsion, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,’ 
grasp every nature, not as a hard commandment but as 
a warm necessity to which the nature yields as a cloud 
yields to the atmosphere and melts into the sky.” 

There is also on Joseph’s part the recognition of a 
ruling purpose and providence which would not suffer 
itself to be defeated even by the wilfulness of some of 
its instruments. “As for you, ye meant evil against 
me; but God meant it for good, to bring to pass, as it is 
this day, to save much people alive.” It was character- 
istic of the patriarchs to live by faith,and this was counted 
to them for righteousness. They were accustomed to 
go out, not knowing whither they went or what the 
results of their movement might be; they rested in the 
fact that their obedience served a divine end in which 
they confidently believed. They did not receive the 
things promised, but they saw them and greeted them 
from afar, and rejoiced if through their own endeavors 
the caravan of the world’s moral progress might ac- 
complish another stage in its pilgrimage toward a better 
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country and toward the establishment of cities that had 
foundations in righteousness. 

The disappointment that befell Joseph in being sold 
a slave by his brothers, in being unjustly accused by his 
employer’s wife because of his loyalty to his master’s 
honor, in being forgotten in prison by the butler he had 
befriended, in being suspected by these brothers of a lurk- 
ing spirit of revenge after all his kindness toward them, 
would have soured many a man. He was sustained 
by the faith that all things, fair or foul, work together 
for good to them that love God and actually serve some 
beneficent design. He had that faith, without which 
it is impossible to please God or to know the serene heights 
of noble character. Out of the deep and untroubled 
abundance of his heart, he manifested the same generous 
spirit to these suspicious brothers. ‘He comforted them, 
and spake kindly unto them”; “Fear ye not,” he said; 
“T will nourish you, and your little ones.” 

This gracious assurance, from one who held absolutely 
within his power those who had wronged him sorely 
and as they believed beyond recovery, stands in striking 
contrast to the mean and petty words of the brothers 
who once enjoyed a similar opportunity toward a lad 
whom they envied. “Behold, this dreamer cometh,” 
they said. “Come now therefore, and let us slay him, 
and cast him into one of the pits.” Then, with a genu- 
inely Hebrew eye to the main chance, they substituted 
a more lucrative crime in the place of the intended mur- 
der. “What profit is it if we slay our brother and con- 
ceal his blood? Come, and let us sell him to the Ish- 
maelites.”’ And so they drew Joseph up out of the pit 
and sold him to the Ishmaelites for twenty pieces of 
silver. 

This contrast again looks forward to something like 
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but greater than itself. Judas is filling his pockets with 
the thirty pieces of silver as the price of his perfidy. The 
chief priests and scribes are railing on Him as He suffers 
on the cross. The Roman soldiers, in the presence of 
the greatest scene in the world’s redemption, are coldly 
casting lots for the clothes of Him whose mercy they so 
sorely need. The crown of thorns, the print of the 
nails and the spear-thrust express the attitude of a sinful 
world toward its only hope of deliverance. And in 
the center of the scene the eyes of Christ look out upon 
it all with unbated tenderness and infinite regret. Again 
he would say as he had said in the temple, “How often 
would I . . . and ye would not.” And the great 
heart breaks as he prays, “Father, forgive them; for they 
know not what they do.” 

The further confidence of Joseph in the divine pur- 
pose that was being worked out through all these con- 
fusing events is expressed in the directions he gave about 
his body. “By faith Joseph, when his end was nigh, 
made mention of the departure of the children of Israel; 
and gave commandment concerning his bones.” He 
knew the arts and customs of the land where they so- 
journed. “The clearness and dryness of the climate, 
the nearness of the desert sands which have preserved 
what they overwhelmed, the passionate desire of the old 
Egyptians to perpetuate every familiar and loved object 
as long as human power and skill could reach, have all 
contributed to a certain result. . The wars, the amuse- 
ments, the meals, the employments, the portraits, nay, 
even the very bodies of those ancient fathers of the 
civilized world are still among us.” The presence of 
the huge pyramids, built as tombs, but regarded by some 
of the simple pilgrims of the middle ages as “the barns 
of Joseph,” indicate what care “the lord of the land” 
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might naturally expect would be given to his body after 
death. “God will surely visit you,” he said, “and ye 
shall carry up my bones from hence.” “And they em- 
balmed him, and he was put in a coffin in Egypt.” 

The high honor bestowed upon him in his adopted 
residence at a foreign court had not weakened the Hebrew 
instinct. The land and the promises that God offered 
to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob remained his chief concern. 
The sight of the joyous prosperity into which he had 
brought his family, where, in the fertile land of Goshen, 
they reaped advantages impossible to them on the hills 
of Canaan, did not dim his confidence in their return 
to fulfil a purpose which was the meat and drink of all 
these who lived and died in the faith. God would 
visit them and bring them up. For Joseph, there were 
“greater riches than the treasures of Egypt,” and it was 
his preference that his body should finally rest some- 
where in the land of promise rather than among the 
remains of his peers in those stately monuments which 
endure to this day. The body of Jacob had already 
been taken to Canaan, and buried “in the cave that is in 
the field of Machpelah,” which from the days of Abra- 
ham had served as the chosen place of interment. Joseph, 
however, did not claim for himself this special attention; 
he allowed his body to remain in Egypt among his own 
people that he might, as it were, share in their good or 
ill fortune, and that the charge he gave them as to 
carrying the carefully embalmed body with them when 
God should visit them, might enable him though dead 
yet to speak to them of his confidence in the divine pur- 
pose they were to serve. 

He was one hundred and ten years old when he died. 
His habits of industry, purity and sobriety, of which 
we have clear accounts, all contributed to health and 
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longevity. That tender regard for his father which 
made him the well beloved son also enabled him to claim 
the benefits of that first commandment with promise, 
which, though as yet unwritten and undelivered to the 
children of men, was in full effect with Him who from 
the beginning has held all these sacred interests in his 
holy keeping. ‘Honor thy father and thy mother: that 
thy days may be long upon the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee.” The command was well kept 
by this choice son; his life was long and his years were 
full of honor. When “he was put in a coffin in Egypt,” 
all the bright prospects for his countrymen in that land 
were interred with him. The powerful friend of these 
Hebrew shepherds was gone, another king arose who 
knew not Joseph, and when we turn the leaf, we find 
“Tsrael Oppressed in Egypt.” 
Charles R. Brown. 


ISRAEL OPPRESSED IN EGYPT 
Exopus I: 1-14 


“The Egyptians made the children of Israel to serve with rigor; 
and they made thew lives bitter with hard service.’—Exodus 1: 13,14 


The migration of the Hebrew shepherds from famine- 
stricken Canaan to the borders of Egypt was at first at- 
tended by most happy results. They had a friend at 
court in the person of Joseph, who was a powerful 
courtier and minister in the government of Pharaoh. 
His influence secured for them one of the most attractive 
spots in the delta of the Nile; they were assigned territory 
in Goshen where they could pasture their flocks and sus- 
tain their families. | The first book of Scripture closes 
with Jacob’s prophetic song, with the account of the 
perfect reconciliation of the brothers to Joseph whom 
they had grievously wronged in early life, and with refer- 
ences to their prosperous and joyous residence in the land 
of the Pharaohs. 

But they were soon taught not to put their confidence 
in princes. ‘There arose a new king over Egypt, which 
knew not Joseph.” The butler whom Joseph befriended 
in prison forgot his benefactor in the joy of being re- 
stored to royal favor himself. | Now the new ruler whose 
people had been kept through seven years of grievous 
famine by the sagacity and administrative ability of 
Joseph forgot the history of his indebtedness to the 
Hebrew race, and was a ready agent in their oppression. 
This Egyptian chapter in the story of the chosen people 
was to develop a sense of dependence upon and attach- 
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ment to Jehovah, which should serve as an unfailing moral 
dynamic. The change of fortune wrought by the ac- 
cession to the throne of this new king is teaching them 
already that “it is better to trust in the Lord than to put 
confidence in princes.” 

The Hebrews were of a vigorous, healthy stock, and, 
by reason of that amazing vitality which, after centuries 
of suffering and oppression, still characterizes them, the 
race multiplied to the alarm and jealousy of their Egyp- 
tian neighbors. The actual peril of the empire, on ac- 
count of the presence of these Hebrews, was probably 
exaggerated to give an excuse for heartless oppression. 
They were prosperous and successful foreigners, and to 
excite prejudice against them was an easy task for the 
ancient schemer, as it is for the modern politician. The 
need of cheap, servile labor to build the great store- 
houses, Pithom and Raamses, afforded the opportunity, 
and presently the unhappy descendants of Joseph and his 
brethren are under taskmasters who load them with bur- 
dens grievous to be borne. 

The oppression was the result of a cold-blooded de- 
termination to reduce the foreigners to helplessness. 
“The people of the children of Israel are more 
and mightier than we,’ they said; “come, let us 
deal wisely with them.” ‘And they made their 
lives bitter with hard service, in mortar and in 
brick.” A recent lecturer has given us a glimpse 
of what may be taken as a just picture of their hard lot. 
“One need not be a historian to intelligently read the 
human significance of so high-handed and heartless ex- 
penditure of human life as the building of the Egyptian 
pyramids unquestionably involved. Here are the tombs 
of kings, stupendous monuments not of monarchical 
glory but of the reckless waste of innumerable human 
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lives. Deep in the sands dug the myriad slaves, ignorant 
of everything save the stern necessity of yielding every 
least bit of strength in their bodies and every least gleam 
of intelligence in their minds to the demand of the king. 
Up from the sands rises that huge bulk of stone, a tes- 
timony to the greatness of a Pharaoh, and to the cheap- 
ness and abundance of life. In the quarries and on 
the roads, on the machinery and on the walls, for a score 
of years toiled every day a hundred thousand men, 
wageless, half-fed, scourged, overworked, sick, dizzy 
and exhausted. The only ‘hospital was the task- 
master’s whip which stimulated into one last agonized 
effort the exhausted muscles of the used-up body, 
the frenzied movement of the reeling brain. Be 
it that the glory of the king required the speedy 
completion of its symbol or that a too fecund peo- 
ple must needs be decimated without recourse to massacre, 
the history of the building of the pyramids attests the 
carelessly slight value set upon a thinking, feeling human 
being made in the image of God.” 

It may be questioned whether the oppressed Hebrews 
were ever actually employed in the construction of the 
pyramids themselves, but this picture shows us the severe 
conditions imposed upon servile labor in ancient Egypt, 
and the wanton disregard for those human interests 
which in God’s eyes are of more value than all else be- 
sides. Such a state of affairs might well cry unto God 
until he should hear its groaning, and effectively sum- 
mon him to come down that he might deliver his people 
out of the hand of their taskmasters. 

It is significant that when these nomadic people, ac- 
customed to the free life of the desert or the hills, were 
first brought in close contact with a highly developed 
social system, it was in Egypt. They felt the strong 
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grip of a civilization of heartless force. The mighty 
structures that stand to this hour proclaim the haughty, 
cruel carelessness of the builders of these extravagant 
tombs. One consequence would be that the develop- 
ment in the Israelites of an honest regard for their fel- 
lows, and of that whole body of human impulses which 
constitute a good half of true religion, would be strongly 
aided as they remembered in later years that they were 
once servants in Egypt and that the Lord their God had 
brought them out by a mighty hand and a stretched-out 
arm. 

We pass at the opening of this book from the stories 
of men and their families to the history of a race and to 
the gradual shaping of the life of a nation. We add 
to our view of the religion of Jehovah in its relations to 
individuals and to family peace, a consideration of its 
broader bearings on social, industrial and political well- 
being. Moses is summoned at the bush not to seek his 
personal salvation but to undertake a labor movement for 
the industrial deliverance of his countrymen. He is 
called to lead a political enterprise for “the dissolving 
of those bands which connected his people with another,” 
and to aid them in assuming “among the powers of the 
earth the separate and equal station to which the laws 
of nature and of nature’s God entitle them.” He is asked 
to engage in the formation of a religious cult and a moral 
code in which all the nations of the earth should be 
blessed. The simple problems of the patriarchal days 
are overshadowed by these more ambitious undertakings 
and the horizon of spiritual aspiration is correspondingly 
widened. 

Three special lessons are suggested by this passage, 
to all of which some reference has already been made. 

I. The need of other than human help. 
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The Hebrews found they could not put their confidence 
in princes nor in those who held the favor of princes. 
“Joseph died, and all his brethren, and all that gen- 
eration.” The last living witness of an_ earlier 
Pharaoh’s consideration for these tribes from Canaan 
was gone. The uncertainty and instability of any 
sort of well-being that depends solely upon human 
aid must have prompted them to look up to Him 
whose years fail not and of whose beneficent king- 
dom there is no end. 

II. The power of a common affliction to produce sym- 
pathetic unity. 

There is no other fellowship like “the fellowship of 
suffering.” It is no accident that the cross is the rally- 
point of all those who by endurance and sacrifice have 
learned to know Christ through community of experience. 
The story of Egyptian bondage endured by their fathers 
became an inheritance which bound the Hebrews together, 
and in spite of tribal differences made them a nation. It 
may be doubted whether, humanly speaking, it would 
have been possible for Moses to have organized a con- 
certed movement for deliverance or to have led any kind 
of united effort for national independence, had it not 
been for the sense of burdens borne together under the 
oppression of Pharaoh. The moral education of that 
race, out of whose heart and brain were to come messages 
that have an abiding influence in the world’s regeneration, 
was initiated by the sore afflictions that knit them into 
real solidarity. 

III. Their rescue from oppression was “so palpably 
divine” that gratitude to Jehovah for his interposition 
on their behalf became the powerful motive utilized by 
priest, prophet and lawgiver to elicit obedience to His 
commands. , 
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The introductory statement that precedes the Ten 
Commandments shows us the form of ethical theory held 
by those ancient moral leaders. “And God spake all 
these words, saying, I am the Lord thy God, which 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out ot the house 
of bondage. Thou shalt have none other gods before 
me.’ The Lord of righteousness thus made the wrath 
of Egypt to praise him in that he utilized this cruel op- 
pression as an opportunity for establishing in the hearts 
of his people that gratitude which became a spring of 
right action, sending forth streams of grateful conduct 
to make glad the city and the heart of God. 

Charles R. Brown. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF MOSES 


Exopus 2: I-10 


“Train up a child in the way he should go, and even when he is old 
he will not depart from it.—Proverbs 22: 6 


Moses was evidently well reared. His mother had 
oversight of his developing nature, and burned into his 
child-mind the ineradicable brand of his own people. He 
imbibed patriotism at her side. And for his people, 
patriotism and religion were one. All the learning and 
refinement of the Egyptian court could not take that away 
from him nor bury it beyond recall within him. He is 
said to have been trained in all the wisdom of the most 
cultured nation of his time. Josephus even represents 
him as leading a victcrious Egyptian army against the 
Ethiopians who were fast subduing the country. He 
combined the hest training of the schools and the per- 
sonal care of a faithful mother. 

The story of his youth is thus suggestive of the perfect 
training of a child to-day. We look away from the 
ancient story to the modern and ever-present question 
of child nurture suggested in our text. The classic 
treatment of the subject in bushnell’s “Christian Nur- 
ture’ ought to be familiar to every parent and teacher 
of our generation. The training of children has become 
so much a matter of pedagogy and of practice in our 
public schools that the contrast between the attention 
given to mind-culture and that bestowed on soul-culture 
is more than ever apparent. Why should the one be 
more neglected than the other? Religion surely is not 
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by nature intended to lag behind education. It ought 
rather to take a foremost place in every scheme. Fam- 
ilies and Sunday-schools must assert themselves in their 
right to train the child to righteousness by the very best 
and most progressive methods of the age. Let us con- 
sider first the aim, and then the method, of child-training. 

I. The Aim. 

The convenience of the parents is not to be considered. 
Having become parents, we must concede that the rights 
of the child are paramount to our assumed rights which 
would rob the child of the very best training. The 
obligation of the tree is to its fruit. | No good tree sheds 
its unripe product because it is inconvenient to mature 
it carefully. What has been called the ostrich method 
of child-nurture is not worthy of our humanity, and yet 
it is all too common. Job (39:14-17) tells us how the 
ostrich “‘Leaveth her eggs on the earth, and warmeth 
them in the dust, and forgetteth that the foot may crush 
them, or that the wild beast may trample them. She is 
hardened against her young ones, as if they were not 
hers: . . . Because God hath deprived her of rwis- 
dom, neither hath he imparted to her understanding.” 
Much more is the human parent void of understanding 
who expects that his children will come up to safe and 
sound character when utterly neglected by him. It is 
true that the child is responsible for himself, but first of 
all, and more because of greater opportunity, parents 
are responsible for the character of their children. It 
is not safe to count on future counteracting experiences, 
like some chance revival, to correct bad habits or win 
back those who stray. The parent is set to see to it 
that they do not stray, and to mold the children in good 
habits. Because he is a parent, he must subordinate his 
rights to those of his dependent child. | Every child has 
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as his first right that he be well born, and as a second 
right that he be trained to the very best life the parent 
knows. Beyond that no parent can go. Short of that 
he has no right to expect to go. 

The aim is not the unhindered development of the 
-child’s human nature, as a flower is left to grow un- 
hindered to its full expression. Human nature is above 
that of animal or plant in this, that it holds capacities 
within itself for gathering the fruits of progress and 
improvement over the parent stock. Not by the slight 
differentiation of body or appearance, but by assimilation 
of higher and stronger life. | Consequently no child has 
its natural chance unless it be given opportunity, by all 
that parents can bring to it, for greater growth and higher 
life than theirs. You do not leave your garden alone 
that it may produce naturally. Far less this human 
garden of a soul, where are dormant seeds of weeds scat- 
tered through a hundred generations of more or less sin- 
ful ancestors, as well as the seeds of goodness which the 
- best have handed down. To neglect this garden bed for 
naiure’s tender care is to give the weeds free play. The 
only justice to the child lies in checking weeds and cul- 
tivating flowers and fruits. _ You would not give your 
child free choice of any food his childish hands might be 
stretched out to grasp. Is it likely that soul-nurture 
is any less to be provided for? The accumulated treasure 
of the soul, our most priceless legacy, we dare not refuse 
to those who are our heirs. I learned the other day of 
a wealthy Scotch-American who recently died and left 
his fortune so disposed that his boys, being well trained 
first, will not receive the wealth the father had accumu- 
lated, lest thereby he should deprive them of the incentive 
and the discipline which gave to him the best things of 
his character. That man acted with highest wisdom. 
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He left the indispensable things, training in every kind 
and the influence of a strong, true character, secured to 
his children. They can well afford to dispense with 
their father’s fortune. 

No more is a career for the child a worthy aim in his 
training. Parents who have toiled vow that their chil- 
dren shall never know their hardships, and aim at ease 
and elegance in place of toil and struggle. They place 
the pleasure of the child as the summit of their ambi- 
tion for him. Thereby they rob him cruelly of the very 
experiences that have given them their best. The low 
aim does not even hit the low mark. _ It is always missed 
by those who set their eyes upon it. To make our chil- 
dren mere candidates for certain social positions is a 
guarantee of failure. No true society cares for those 
who seek it as an aim in life. None is fitted for any 
social position who is not fitted for very much more 
than that. Parents err in aiming to fit their children for — 
achievement in life. When a father’s chief ambition ’ 
for his boy is that he may be rich, or a mother sees no 
nobler end for her daughter than that she may be a 
graceful dancer and a stylish figure on all occasions, then 
angels weep and souls that ought to be equipped with 
wings grovel on the earth. 

The only aim in training a child is to develop character 
in the child. The aim of God in his creation lies in 
the spiritual realm. Our serious treatment of his 
creatures in our charge can not lie along a lower plane. 
We must “nurture them in the chastening and admonition 
of the Lord” (Eph. 6:4). We may rest assured that 
God never sends children into the world with the inten- 
tion that they shall grow up in sin before they shall have 
a chance to cultivate virtue within them. From the 
beginning, character should be developed. It is never 
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too early to begin that culture which means eternal life. 
Not achievement but attainment is the sure aim of God 
for man. The uniqueness of the Scriptures lies in their 
constant emphasis of being rather than of doing. They 
are a rule not of practice only, but before all else of faith 
as well. A human soul is made of stuff that lives in 
faith. The eternal life is already begun in each infant 
breast. | Woe to him who by his neglect causeth one of 
these little ones to stumble. Our responsibiiity is vast 
indeed. It towers aloft in proportion to our conception 
of the value of a soul and the meaning of life eternal. 
But this very responsibility is our chief inspiration to 
undertake and carry through the task of Christian nurture 
given to us with every child. What greater impulse can 
be exerted upon unbelieving parents than this? What 
earthly experience will so stiffen character and harden 
purposes and cause the moral fiber of one’s being to strain 
in struggle as the realization that we are called to be 
workers together with God to form in our children an 
immortal soul? What earthly business can compare 
with the lofty dignity and supreme importance of bring- 
ing a child to know that he is a partaker of the divine 
nature? Here is the worthy aim for every parent, the 
true destiny of every child. 

Il. The Method. But how will so great a task be 
performed? Who is sufficient for these thingsr We 
are never called of God or conscience to any task that lies 
beyond our possibilities. | There are certain channels of 
operation open to us all. Among these let me mention 
three which are elementary and essential. 

The first of these is Education. Within the child al- 
ready lies the germ. We must develop it. We must 
call out the best and suppress the worst in him. Every 
child is tainted by the sin of the race. One cannot deny 
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it, either from experience or from theory. The race 
has had its way with every one of us. The wonder is 
that corruption has not a stronger hold upon us all. The 
proof of final victory for goodness lies in the fact that, 
in spite of the stream’s pollution, there is a healing of 
the waters, and the good, the true and the beautiful in- 
crease among men. But the taint is only a liability to 
sin, not sin itself. There is an equal, yes, a stronger 
liability to righteousness in every child. That we must 
awaken and strengthen and call out into dominant con- 
trol. Iniquities are visited upon three or four genera- 
tions, while mercy falls on thousands. Just because the 
child is a member of a sin-cursed race, we must make the 
stronger effort to educe the nobler expression of his 
nature. From the first thought which a mother has of 
a new life to be given into her keeping, these influences 
for good must be at work. When at length the help- 
less life is born into the world, whose life-blood courses 
in his veins? It is yours, mother, your very own. Will 
that blood carry to the infant brain and nerve in its most 
impressionable state anything else than that which the 
very same flood of life is bringing to your own nerve and 
brain? Already the child-training has begun. You 
hoid the future soul in your keeping during those tender 
opening years. Horace Bushnell declares that more im- 
pression is indelibly fixed in the sensitive soul of a child 
up to three years of age than in all his after life. Educa- 
tion must be pressed in this most favorable time. It — 
will be ever true to the child’s best good. If a strong 
will appears, we must not seek to break it, but to draw it 
out in right directions and to give the child control of 
it for himself. Such a will is one of God’s choicest gifts 
toachild. To educate a little one in directing it and its 
full control is to give him life itself. How the great, 
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gentle German Froebel, the discoverer of the method of 
kindergarten training, teaches us our lesson of parental 
care! We must study the child, and make all our treat- 
ment of him bend to his requirements, until we establish 
his nature in the very best of which it is capable. No 
child is incapable of goodness. Many parents are in- 
capable of educating children, perhaps, but more children 
are spoiled than are born bad. To permit a child to 
grow up into sin is to confess that we have failed as well 
as he. 

A second channel in which our efforts must play upon 
the child we may style Training, in distinction from Edu- 
cation. The latter seeks to draw out what is in the child, 
the former aims to fix the young life in ways that are 
right. And the natural way of training is through habit. 
Like every other living being, and like inanimate objects 
in God’s teeming world, man is a creature of habit. He 
becomes fixed in certain ways through repetition. We 
are too ready to associate the word with ways that are 
evil, and forget that good habits are just as regnant as 
bad habits in a life. Our duty lies in shaping the minds 
and natures of our children according to good habits, so 
as to supplant the evil ones. I have seen a western 
ranchman plowing his half-mile furrow in the stiff sod 
of the prairie. Across his furrows ran another counter- 
trench, the bottom of which the great plowshare did not 
reach as it cut across. It was the deep-worn trail of the 
buffalo herds which now have disappeared from the face 
of the earth. Their daily passage to some favorite drink- 
ing-place or salt-lick wore away the thick grass and 
prairie soil deeper than the settler’s plow could cut. 
Thus in the brain the constant repetition of an action or a 
thought establishes its trail which no after-cultivation can 
obliterate. It is essential that we put in good thoughts 
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and establish right relations for the child from the begin- 
ning. Out of the heart are the issues of life. Fix the 
young heart in goodness, and out of it will issue a good | 
life inevitably. Leave it to its own devices, and wild 
creatures, passing to and fro, will make such marks upon 
the tender life that even after the makers have long since 
disappeared, their pathway will remain. It is not an 
extravagant assumption that the child is not wholly born 
until at the time of manhood and womanhood he ceases 
to be an infant. Until fully grown, he is still a part and 
portion of his parents’ life. | They are responsible for his 
habits of thought at school, and equally for his habits of 
religious sentiment and moral action. God provides for 
the human parent in which to train his child by far the 
longest period arranged for any animal, to correspond 
with his greater responsibility. The cat can forsake. 
her kittens, or the dog her young, within a few weeks 
of birth. But the child requires a mother’s care and a 
father’s support for as many years at least. God teaches 
us in this wise provision the lesson of training which we 
need to learn and practice as he gives us opportunity. 

A third method of child-training is expressed in the 
word Inspiration. We must breathe into them the breath 
of higher life. We must provide them such an atmos- 
phere as shall best’ afford them the oxygen of the Spirit. 
Our religion is nothing unless it be a life. We do not 
possess it unless it so possesses us as to exhale on every — 
side and create a fragrance about us that no one coming 
near us can fail to observe. The greatest lack in our 
modern practical religion is not in service,—we are liable 
to act as if that word embraced the whole of faith. Nor 
is it in the external support of institutional religion. 
There was never a time when so much was given for the 
support of the Church and all the agencies of its life. 
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But we are liable to fail in the simpler and homely phases 
of religion which consist in personal piety. We are 
ready to sacrifice to a degree in a wholesale fashion in 
money or time, but when it comes to the constant self- 
denial and self-mastery of a humble Christ-like spirit in 
the home, we fail. Yet nothing has such an influence 
upon child-character as that. The unconscious processes 
of absorption are persistently active in a child. He 
gathers unceasingly by impression and by contact, when 
we do not dream that an eternal soul is being formed 
within him. He reflects the mental state of his elders. 
Are they serene and peaceful? so is he. Are they petu- 
lant and fretful ? likewise is he, by a simple law of nature. 
The faith which we profess is called light. It is the 
sunlight of souls, without which they languish and droop 
and die. Wherever it gains residence in men, it ought 
to shine forth with cheer and genial warmth. The 
parent must be a Christian for the sake of his children. 
The teacher must be a constant follower of Christ in 
order to equip herself for her delicate tasks. This is 
a side of practical religion which we have too often neg- 
lected for our own good and the blessing of our families. 
Home should be to every child the one place most sug- 
gestive of the joys of heaven, because its atmosphere is 
surcharged with the gentleness and light of Christ. 

To expect goodness rather than evil is always an in- 
centive to the production of it. Train a child into your 
own expectation that he will be a Christian, and he will 
naturally adopt the same expectation. Rear him with 
the constant assumption that he will grow bad and fall 
into sinful ways, and he will not disappoint you. Many 
a soul has been shut out of Christian life by the expecta- 
tion of his parents from the first that he would not develop 
into a follower of Jesus. Many others have grown up 
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in such an atmosphere of Christian faith that they have 
never known anything else, and never had one moment 
of doubt that they must respond to it and grow by it 
into likeness to Christ. | We do not yet take in the fact 
emphasized by the apostles that “To you is the promise, 
and to your children’ (Acts 2:39). Often parents 
who are counted religious, and whose children ought to 
inherit the promises, fail to appreciate that the treasure 
belongs to the little ones from the beginning, and deny 
to them an early Christian culture. Certain types of 
piety displayed before the young and bearing the name 
of Christian are repellent to them, and they cannot bring 
themselves to adopt in youth what is seemly only in old 
age. But there is a faith and love which every child of 
Christian parentage ought to possess from the beginning. 
It will become the very life of the soul. 

By education of the possibilities of the child-soul, by 
training in habits of righteousness and by inspiration of 
Christ-like example, religious atmosphere and a holy ex- 
pectation, the child may be so trained in the way that he 
should go that even when he is old he will not depart 
from it. The process is not easy. It can never be 
relegated to other and hireling hands. The Earl of 
Shaftesbury gained the impetus to his noble Christian 
life from the tender and pious nurture of his nurse, but 
such a case is the exception. The parent would be the 
loser if this were to become the common method of nur- 
ture. Nor can it be thrown off by the father upon the 
mother at home. He needs it quite as much as the child. 
The fine self-sacrifice and the lofty self-control exacted 
of him for the sake of his children lift him into a new 
and higher life. By such means we grow. Because 
the way is hard is no excuse for a Christian to refuse 
to make the ascent. The preaching of the gospel for 
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to-day must make strong the emphasis upon the domestic 
religious life. The home is the organic center of life. 
Let that be Christian in its spirit, and the product will 
be Christian as a matter of course. Make this the uni- 
versal practice of Christian homes, and nothing can pre- 
vent the realization of the ideals of the ancient prophets 
and the promise of our Lord and Master, in the coming 
of the kingdom of God to possess the earth. 
Albert Wellman Hitchcock. 





WORLD’S TEMPERANCE LESSON 
IsATAH 5: 8-30 
“Woe unto them that join house to house, that lay field to field,” etc. 


The fifth chapter of Isaiah opens with imagery. We 
have a parable in which the Jewish nation is likened to 
a vineyard, beautifully situated, carefully planted, skil- 
fully tended, but an utter failure; for, as it proves, instead 
of good fruit, the vines yield only wild grapes, small, 
bitter, acrid and worthless. Whereupon the disappointed 
owner, balked in his hope, announces his purpose to aban- 
don the whole enterprise and give it over to ruin. The 
chapter also closes with imagery: a terrific picture of 
Israel’s impending punishment. Like a hunter who 
whistles up his hounds and then, with a hiss, sets them 
at the prey, so Jehovah is seen beckoning fierce and terri- 
ble nations from afar that he may, as dogs of war, let 
them loose upon this wicked people. It is usual with 
the prophets, when they speak woful words, to set some 
rainbow over against even the blackest cloud of threat 
and malediction; but in neither of these somber pictures 
can a single glint or gleam of hope be found to relieve 
the darkness of the situation. 

The intervening verses, from the eighth to the twenty- 
fourth, set forth in plain prose, with little imagery and 
with much detail, the nature of Israel’s sin and the kinds 
of conduct that are bringing upon her such disaster. 
Among her people six distinct groups of evil-doers are 
specified and each group is introduced with the words, 
“Woe unto them.” The men of the first two classes ° 
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are sinners under certain natural laws. In their case not 
only are the sins named, but also those direful conse- 
quences which, in the course and order of nature, must 
inevitably follow them. Those of the other four classes 
are sinners under spiritual law; their offense is more di- 
rectly against the authority and majesty of God. With 
them the prophet is contented to name their various forms 
of sin and the common calamity that will fall upon them, 
without describing in each case its appropriate punish- 
ment. As these ancient spoilers of their country are 
brought before us, group by group, it will be seen that 
their sins have quite a modern aspect. Here, indeed, is 
a catalogue of evils which fits our own times wonderfully 
well. Such cenditions are, moreover, quite as porten- 
tous.now as then. Wherever and whenever they exist 
there is a threat in them. Unless checked, unless coun- 
teracted and defeated, they mean inevitable ruin to any 
land where they are found. 

Of these classes of evil-doers we have space to consider 
but two. Those of the first class are, to use a modern 
phrase, the land-grabbers. ‘These are vividly described 
in the following words: 

“Woe unto them that join house to house, that lay field 
to field, till there be no room, and ye be made to dwell 
alone in the midst of the land!” 

The commonwealth of Israel was founded upon the 
idea of the essential dignity and worth of man. The 
law of Moses regulated all the mutual relations of the 
people, and guarded all the personal and private rights 
of each individual in accordance with the principles of 
justice and equity. That law aimed to preserve and 
promote not only piety toward God, but the spirit of 
liberty, equality and fraternity among men. Under it, 
as it will be remembered, no man might be sold into 
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hopeless slavery. Each seventh year was a year of eman- 
cipation, when the bondmen were set free. And, fur- 
thermore, no household could be forever stripped of its 
property. The land, once carefully divided among the 
families of Israel, was to be, for each, its inalienable pos- 
session. One might part with it for a term of years 
only. With the fiftieth year, the year of jubilee, all 
real estate would revert to its original owner. 

But these wise and beneficent regulations, in common 
with many others, had fallen into neglect. The strong and 
clever had greedily grasped the estates of their poorer and 
more improvident neighbors, and, having gotten the ad- 
vantage, had refused to surrender them at the appointed 
time, the law to the contrary notwithstanding; but had 
gone on adding house to house and field to field, until 
apparently the great bulk of the real estate of the entire 
country had passed into the hands of a few large land- 
holders, leaving the rest of the people bitterly and hope- 
lessly poor. 

These land monopolists, then, are the people against 
whom the prophet utters his first stern word of woe. 
Two direful consequences, as he solemnly points out, 
must inevitably follow their program of lawless greed. 
They are making out of their country, in the first place: 

A desolate land. “Of a truth many houses shall be 
desolate, even great and fair, without inhabitant.” 

Such is the natural and inevitable consequence of land 
monoply. | When a man, who is already well housed, 
adds to his own estate his neighbor’s dwelling, thrust- 
ing the latter out, whether by fair means or by foul, he 
inflicts upon himself no small injury. He gains a house, 
a thing he does not need, having had house enough be- 
fore; he loses a neighbor, a thing he does need and can 
ill afford to spare. The more he enlarges the domain 
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of fertile field, of forest, of pasture and of park that sur- 
rounds his mansion, the farther away from himself he 
pushes the people whom Nature intended as his com- 
panions. Now it is from companionship, not from the 
possession of houses and lands, that the sweetness and 
gladness of life arise. And the best companionship is 
never that which obtains between serf and owner, ser- 
vant and master or even tenant and landlord, but it is 
the sort of companionship which is found where men 
dwell side by side as equals in the free and friendly rela- 
tions of good neighborliness. 

A land where the houses of the rich, their great, fair 
houses, stand in the midst of spacious grounds, lonely 
and half empty, because their owners are few and can- 
not use them all; a land where the poor are huddled 
into the cramped cottages of dirty little villages, or 
crowded into squalid tenements amid the smoke and up- 
roar of great cities—such is the desolate country of the 
land monopolist. How often the world has seen the 
like of it! 

The prophet points out another consequence of land 
monopoly. It makes a country not only desolate but 
poor and barren. 

“Ten acres of vineyard shall yield one bath, and a 
homer of seed shall yield but an ephah.” 

In other words, ten days’ work will yield one day’s 
pay, and ten measures of seed will yield but one measure 
of harvest. When the laborer owns the field he tills 
and hopes to have and to hold for his own household 
whatever he may win from the soil, then the land smiles 
and the earth yields her increase; but if he knows that 
the greater part of his harvest must be paid over to an 
oppressive government or to an exacting landlord, then 
his sullen, irksome toil will prove poor and unproductive. 
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A land of liberty is sure to be a land of plenty. The 
energy, the skill, the patient, indomitable pluck of the 
free workman will clothe the rugged shoulders of the 
mountains with fruitful vineyards, will subdue rough 
wilderness and barren plain until they blossom like a 
garden, will even redeem the waste and boggy marge of 
the ocean from the rule of tide and wave and drifting 
sand and fill them with food; but slave labor is always 
poor, unprofitable labor that uses up the soil and turns 
the fertile field to wilderness. 

We in our time and country do not know the evils of 
land monopoly to any such degree as they did in that 
old Hebrew world, and as men do, indeed, in many parts 
of our modern world. With us, while there are, no 
doubt, in numerous instances vast estates in the hands 
of individuals, small holdings are the rule, and there is 
little difficulty in getting all the land you are able to pay 
for anywhere. But the spirit of those old Jewish spoil- 
ers of their country, though it attacks us at a different 
point, was never in the world more rife than it is among 
us Americans of this very year of grace, nor was it ever 
more threatening. Matters so well known need only 
an allusion. The modern plan is not so much that of 
adding field to field and house to house until there be no 
room in land, as the plan of adding store to store, and 
mill to mill, and mine to mine, and factory to factory, 
and railroad to railroad until there is no place in the land 
for honest private enterprise,—until the market is en- 
grossed, competition is crushed, healthy rivalry is ex- 
cluded, all the business is monopolized and its entire 
profits are gathered in by a few gigantic corporations. 
These so-called trusts are directed and controlled by a 
small number of men, some of whom grow fat with 
fabulous wealth, while countless multitudes of their fellow 
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citizens are reduced from independent to subordinate 
positions. There is a congestion of the capital of the 
country in the hands of a few employers, while the great 
body of the people become merely employees or servants. 
It is a bad state of things towards which we are drifting 
in these last months of the century. In the earlier half 
of the year 1899 the capital of new companies formed 
in the United States for purposes of industrial consolida- 
tion was, according to the careful estimate of the Finan- 
cial Chronicle, three thousand, one hundred millions of 
dollars, which was more than three times the amount of 
the whole preceding year, and more by several millions 
than the total valuation of the State of Massachusetts. 
At such a rate how long will it be before the last freeman 
among us must yield to the autocracy of the trust? 

The two evil consequences of land monopoly which 
the old prophet pointed out are also matched and mated 
by results that follow in the train of our modern forms 
of monopoly. He said that they were making the land 
desolate; he foretold that many houses great and fair 
should be empty and without inhabitant. Have we 
nothing of that sort to-day? In New York City there is 
a certain street, which is, perhaps, above every other street 
in the world the home of millionaires. To own a 
house there is to own a fortune; to live in one requires 
a princely income. As you drive by those sumptuous 
dwellings on your way up to the Park what is the most 
striking thing about them? Is it their magnificence? 
No: it is their emptiness. They stand with boarded 
doors and drawn blinds. In winter half of them look 
empty, in summer all of them. Where the fortunate 
owners of these splendid quarters may be—whether in 
Europe or Japan, whether at Newport or Florida or 
sleeping in Greenwood while their heirs quarrel over their 
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effects—God knows: but here are their houses, just as 
Isaiah said, great and fair, mansion after mansion, empty 
and without habitant—here in the most crowded city 
of the world! 

To be very rich is to be very lonely. The 
people about you are servants, employees, dependents, 
some are sycophants offering their friendship with an 
eye to financial returns. | How can you be sure of any 
one’s disinterested regard? There are men enough who 
eagerly court your society, but is it really you or is it 
your money that they like? Suitors come by the score 
to seek your daughter’s hand, but 1s it really her loveliness 
or perchance her father’s ducats that attracts them? A 
society in which the few are enormously rich and the 
majority are comparatively poor is not desirable in a 
republic. 

Then the other consequence of that ancient avarice has 
also its modern counterpart. Just as barrenness and 
bitter poverty followed in the train of the land monopoly, 
so our modern industrial monopolies are threatening us 
with similar disaster. Here on every side, under the 
trust system, we have property capitalized up to many 
times its actual value and forced to pay dividends on 
that false and inflated valuation. It requires no so very 
astute prophet to foresee that the inevitable break of the 
bubble draws near, which with its consequent collapse 
must bring a financial depression that will spread disas- 
ter far and wide, reducing multitudes of our fellow citi- 
zens to deep and woful poverty. 

Some there are who doubt the wisdom of bringing a 
subject of this kind into the pulpit or the Bible class. 
It behooves such persons to show why if the theme were 
suitable for an ancient prophet it is not equally so for a 
modern one. The truth is that the spirit which leads 
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men to conspire together for the engrossment of the 
trade of their brothers is typical of our land and age. 
Covetousness is our great sin. We are all of us full 
of it. I do not know that the successful covetousness 
of the millionaire trust-builder is any worse in God’s 
sight than that of his impecunious neighbor who would 
do precisely the same thing if he could. We must all 
beware of the spirit which makes one willing to profit 
at the expense of another. It is the Mammon spirit, un- 
neighborly, unbrotherly, inhuman, bestial and devilish. 

There is another reason why a theme like this befits the 
house of God. If ever the evils of which we have spoken 
are checked and abolished it must be done by the people 
and largely by Christian people—by the legislators whom 
we elect, by the judges whom we cause to be appointed 
and by the subtle and immeasurable power of public 
opinion, the best strain of which is largely begotten in 
the churches and held in the hands of Christian congre- 
gations. 

The second group of their country’s spoilers against 
whom the prophet speaks his word of woe are the drunk- 
ards. These men are, alas, even more familiar to us than 
the monopolists. How well we know their ways! 
“That rise up early in the morning, that they 
may follow strong drink; that tarry late into 
the night, till wine inflame them!’ From day- 
break to midnight they know but one thought, 
one hope, one burning desire. Love, duty, faith, every 
worthy thought, every noble desire and aspiration are 
blotted out, soul and body are together debased and de- 
bauched by that single furious and overmastering pas- 
sion. For it they give up all they have, brawn and brain, 
health and wealth, time and toil, hearth and home. Even 
music, the heavenly maid, is prostituted into an inflamer 
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of evil desire. God speaks to them. The heavens de- 
clare his glory, the firmament showeth his handiwork, 
all nature about them is vocal with his praise, proclaiming 
the reality of his presence, the majesty of his law: but 
they are blind and deaf; they neither heed nor consider. 
Through the voice of conscience God talks to them, re- 
proaches them, warns them, pleads with them to repent, 
but in a torrent of evil words they stifle that still, small 
voice, or drown it in a wine-cup. 

The prophet shows, at some length, what are the fruits, 
the universal and inevitable fruits, of drunkenness. These 
are feebleness, brainlessness, poverty, misery, death. 
Nobles and commons are debauched together. Having 
neither wisdom nor strength nor leadership, the people 
are easily conquered and brought into captivity by their 
foes. In their bitter poverty they famish for hunger 
and faint for thirst. The yawning grave swallows them 
up, the great and small together, a mighty host, while the 
flocks of strangers feed in their deserted fields. 

Such is the plight to which the drink habit brings 
its victims. We have little need of further instruction 
on this perfectly familiar point. Has it not for years 
and years among us been the fertile mother of mischief 
and disaster of every mentionable sort? Has it not 
filled our dwellings with dishonorable poverty and our 
streets with crime? Has it not crowded with its vic- 
tims the insane asylum, the hospital, the poorhouse and 
the prison? Has it not debauched our men, broken the 
hearts of our women and made our children fatherless? 
Has it not gone hand in hand, as boon companion and 
abetter, with every vice, with every crime that has stained 
civilization? And yet how poor and half-hearted have 
been our efforts to suppress it! Wherever good men 
and true patriots put forth an effort to close the saloon, 
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presently you will see coming down that way and 
masquerading under the sheepskin of freedom the two 
cunning wolves of lust and avarice, and these will make 
much hue and cry about “interference with personal lib- 
erty,” whereby many are deceived. 

But the very darkest stain that has sullied the garment 
of the goddess of liberty for many a year is that with 
which she has suffered that protecting mantle which she 
flung over the Philippine Islands to be defiled. To go 
over there with much talk about setting the poor native 
free from the galling yoke of Spain and then to fasten 
upon him the damning tyranny of alcohol, filling Manila 
with hundreds of American saloons—retailing American 
liquors! Oh, the shame to us, the burning, stinging 
shame! 

It is, of course, true that they had their “tuba,” a 
mild intoxicant, before we went to them. But we have 
it on the best of testimony that they were and still are a 
universally temperate people. We have forbidden the 
awful immorality of cock-fighting, and we have set be- 
fore them the American saloon with all its drunkenness 
and debauchery. Thus do modern men pluck out the 
mote and leave the beam! 

Samuel Lane Looms. 


THE. CALLSOF MOSES 


Exopus 3: I-12 


“Now Moses kept the flock of Jethro,’ etc. 


A wonderful story is that of Moses, yet not more in- 
trinsically wonderful than many a life-story in our own 
times. Here we have nature and something beyond 
nature. God is calling and educating man. Happily, 
to help us in right interpretation, we have four masters 
of hermeneutics in the New Testament, Jesus, Stephen, 
Paul, and Prisca—if she be the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. One with divine insight, another with the 
martyr’s illumination, a third with philosophy framed 
by inspiration, and a fourth with glowing comprehen- 
sion of the vital facts, penetrated to the heart of the narra- 
tive in Exodus. Let us retell the story in modern par- 
lance and conceptions, and then draw the lessons for all 
time. 

A Hebrew foundling finds a home in the royal house of 
Egypt. He is educated in the lore and culture which 
princes receive. Tradition makes him a great general 
and a conqueror also. Besides being rich in wisdom and 
war's experiences, it is certain that he has a terrible tem- 
per. Will it conquer him? Or will it be tamed and 
harnessed, as a steed, to the car of divine Providence? 

At first, this Moses does not conquer himself. Sin 
crouches at the door and overcomes him. He murders 
a man and becomes a fugitive from justice. Yet in a 
far-off land he is not a prodigal, wasting his substance 
in riotous living. With a chivalry worthy of a far later 
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age, he protects the women at the well against the rough 
herdsmen. Becoming an invited guest in the house of 
the priest of Midian, he marries his host’s daughter. 
When the first pledge of connubial love appears, he names 
his son by that which recalls that he is a stranger but still 
remembers his people. Meanwhile Israel pines in bond- 
age. In the artless language of the ancient world, 
God hears, remembers, looks upon, and heeds the cry of 
the slaves. How well do I remember seeing John 
Brown’s Bible, well marked and underscored under these 
words of “bondage” and “sighing” and “groaning” and 
of God’s “hearing,” “looking” and having “respect unto”! 

The preeminently appropriate New Testament Scrip- 
ture to be studied in connection with the call of Moses, 
which interprets this passage in Exodus, as an oxy- 
hydrogen light interprets the photographic shadow upon’ 
a dim glass slide with vast enlargement upon a screen, is 
Paul’s “Biography of a child of God,” in Romans (8: 29, 
30), where we may read the pre-natal and the subsequent 
history of “the called according to his purpose.” 

As the very stars may serve the purpose of guiding a 
fishing-smack as well as an ocean liner, and as electricity, 
that mystery of mysteries, may serve the cook in the 
kitchen as well as the astronomer and the mathematician, 
so this lesson of to-day is for every boy and girl, the 
average and even the humblest man, as well as the min- 
ister, the statesman or the reformer. Every one of us 
has a “divine legation” or “call,” for the simple reason 
that God has a plan of life for each one of us. ‘Paul, in 
Romans 8: 29, 30, gives the best philosophy of the facts 
and a statement that is consummate, but here in Exodus 
are picture-language and object-lessons most fascinating. 
Here is the proof that as this exile in Midian receives 
God’s call to do the divine work, so also does the Tishbite, 
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the Bethlehem sheep-boy, Uzziah’s statesman, the herds- 
man of Tekoa, the toll-keeper, the fisherman and the tent- 
maker, the minister, the merchant, the lawyer, the poli- 
tician, the mechanic, or the dweller at home, receive a 
call to carry out God’s purposes. No more, no less is 
a clergyman called to cowork with God, than is every hu- 
man soul. What is said of men is true of women, just 


as Rebekah said, “Hinder me not . . . send me 
away that I may go to my master.” Supremely im- 
portant is this subject of a “call.” | Carlyle well said, 


“Blessed. is the man that hath found his work. Let him 
ask no other blessedness.”’ 

We consider :— 

I. The occasion. 

“When the Lord saw that he turned aside to see, God 
called unto him out of the midst of the bush.” Not 
everything in life can be explained by means of purely 
natural causes. There is an ideal side. God sees, and, 
as we see with him and cowork, we interpret. Here is 
a busy herdsman whose sheep have nibbled off the pasture 
in the lower valleys, but God “maketh the grass to grow 
upon the mountains.” While Moses, like a good market- 
man, having the chief end in view—good mutton and 
wool for the best prices—goes up higher to get fatter 
sheep, he gets God’s invitation. As to the busy mother — 
of children at home, as to the farmer that has to labor 
from early morn to starlight, as to the mechanic at the 
bench, toiling for wages, or the merchant who knows that 
if he does not keep up he will fall behind, God’s call comes. 
It is said that God “saw.” He is watching us. 

Most of our way must indeed be common plodding, 
and fire, flood, death, or crime compel our attention when 
we else were callous. Thus it seems sometimes necessary 
for God to arrest, throw down, and even blind with 
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glare those who pay no heed to the daily and continuing 
signs of invitation and mercy. It is when we “turn 
aside, and see,’ when we examine or inquire, give heed 
and attention, that we really hear God’s call. 

On the other hand, should not we fishers of men and 
teachers of the young take a lesson? Why not make the 
church doors alluring, and, not alone with music and 
architecture and good preaching and teaching, but by the 
magnetism of character draw men to our faith? How 
much the New Testament talks of “living epistles,” “wit- 
nesses,” and the Bible of drawing, compelling and con- 
straining. Paul says “they glorified God in me.” <A 
true Christian sheds bright and steady beams. Did not 
Jesus say “Ye are the light of the world”? Did he not 
bid us put our lamp upon a stand? The bush which 
flames brightly but is unconsumed is a symbol of the 
true Christian, ever shining exhaustlessly; for, “the 
spirit of man is the candle of the Lord.” Even amid 
afflictions, sorrows and persecutions, the Church of God 
keeps on giving light and saving life. How beautiful, 
how appropriate the motto of the Church of Scotland— 
the burning bush with the motto “Nec tamen consuma- 
batur,” and of Ireland,—Ardens sed virens, glowing but 
blooming. So the Christian that is patient under suf- 
ferings, misrepresentation or loss, but keeps up bravely 
and patiently, will attract those out of Christ, who will 
be led to inquire into the secret of so beautiful a life. It 
is ever thus that “the blood of the martyrs is the seed of 
the Church.” 

Il. The source. . 

“God called unto him out of the midst of the bush.” It 
is not usually out of the open sky that God calls to us, 
nor is it out of something entirely new and strange, but 
rather from something already familiar. Moses knew 
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well the shaggy thorn-bush, just as the village boy knows 
every nook and stone of the main street. It is in our 
own heart that God calls. Every aspiration for “more 
love to Christ,” every dissatisfaction with our past, every 
desire to rise above low standards is a call from God. 
When a better man or woman comes alongside of us and, 
without uttering a word, touches and moves us through 
a nobler character, we have, in this influence, a call 
from God. But even more, those deep emotions, which 


we cannot interpret for ourselves, which come from the © 


Lord, who openeth the eyes of the blind and looseth the 
prisoners, are his calls. He would have us come and 
live and work with him. 

If, like Moses, we say we are not fit, then he will fit us. 
Both to Moses and to Paul he gives assurance and a veri- 
fiable sign. | Not one of us knows what he can do till 
he tries, nor is it possible to set limits to the divine power. 
“T can do all things through Christ” said Paul. Do we 
consider ourselves little better than thorn-bushes? Then 
God can make of us a great light. . Under Moses a na- 
tion of slaves was made into a teacher of nations, and into 
a suffering servant of Jehovah that through righteousness 
was able to justify many. Out of a humble body of fish- 
ermen, slaves, sand-diggers at Rome and very ordinary 
people in Greek cities, God made an indestructible Church. 


The miracle of history is the holy Church in a wicked — 


world, ever burning, yet unconsumed. Just as, am 
European history, out of rude feudalism blossomed the 
white flower of chivalry, so out of the rough mountainous 
land inhabited by the American Highlanders, God raised 
up one of the greatest of our presidents. From the 
drunkard’s wallow with the wild beasts of imagination in 
delirium tremens, God called and sent forth the great 
apostle of temperance, John B. Gough. He bade the 
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high-churchman John Wesley to train the great low- 
church people, the Methodists. | He appointed the monk 
Luther to deal monkery its most staggering blow. Let 
none of us be deaf to God’s call. 

Ill. How God called. 

God knows us all and each one by his own name. How 
sweet it is to us when, from the right lips, sounds the 
familiar and affectionate name given in childhood. This 
son of a “man of the house of Levi’ no doubt had one 
name in Egypt, at the court, and another in Midian, but 
God called him by his earliest name ‘Moses, Moses.” He 
called to the individual. Moses was a descendant of 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, and although these men 
had passed from earth long ago, yet God was still their 
God. Even though the gift of eternal life was not yet 
revealed, nor the kingdom of heaven yet open to all be- 
lievers, yet Jehovah knew these men and they were alive 
to him forevermore. It was as a child and successor to 
these great men, God’s servants, that Moses was called 
by Him who had said to Abraham, “I will establish my 
covenant between me and thee and thy seed after thee.” 
In the very form of the call, we see how God’s heart 
yearns over each one of his children. To Abraham, to 
Moses and to Saul he repeats the name and call. Again 
and again does his voice sound to each one of us. He 
would call us in order to train, to educate, to justify, to 
crown with power and success, to glorify and to open for 
us the gates of endless joy. 

IV. The results. 

“And he said, Here am I.” This means that to the 
immediate voice of God Moses makes reverent self- 
surrender. He may be modest as to his own ability and 
may naturally shrink from a great work, for which he 
cannot see that he is fitted. Yet his reverent self- 
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surrender is the path by which he becomes great in God’s 
sight and finally in man’s. As we walk in obedience, 
there issues a transformation of life. God talks with 
him and so draws out, or educates Moses, that he is able 
not only to face Pharaoh on his throne, and even to re- 
buke him, but even has patience with rude and ignorant 
people who misunderstand him. Thus he becomes a 
great legislator. He learns to make use of means al- 
ready at hand and to accomplish mighty ends, to start 
in motion influences which are still powerful in all the 
earth. He has stamped his name not upon one nation 
or civilization only, but on many. 

So will God do for each one of us, if we heed his call, 
if we are faithful to him until death. So Jesus taught, 
so Paul tells us. Indeed, God makes all things to work 
together for good to them that are called according to 
his purpose and who make their wills one with God, and 
who do not live at cross-purposes to the divine desire. 
Of such, Paul writes, “For whom he did foreknow, he 
also did predestinate to be conformed to the image of his 
Son, that he might be the firstborn among many brethren. 
Moreover whom he did predestinate, them he also called: 
~ and whom he called, them he also justified: and whom 
he justified, them he also glorified.” 

And so shall we not say to God’s call “Here am I’? 
Shall we not let him make of us obedient, loving men, 
brethren with Christ who cowork with God? Let none 
say, “I have buried my talent, I have lost my opportunity, 
I have wasted my powers, I am not worth saving.” Did 
not God call Moses when he was old, and in obscurity? 
Did not God call the blasphemer Paul to be the greatest 
of Christian missionaries? If God does not despise the 
one talent, or the day of small things, why should we? If 
God can appear in such a lowly garment as a bramble- 
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bush, why should not we enter the vineyard, even at the 
eleventh hour? Obedience will show that they who heed 
will receive from God not according to their due, but out 
of his divine fulness. As Jehovah was able to bring a 
nation of slaves out of the prison-house and make them a 
free people, so out of unpromising material he will make 
that in which he himself will delight. May we all by 
obedience win “the good will of him that dwelt in the 
bush”! 
Wiliam Elliot Griffis. 


a 


MOSES AND PHARAOH 


Exopus II: I-10 


“And the Lord said unto Moses, Yet one plague more will I 
bring upon Pharaoh, and upon Egypt;” etc. 


The biography of leading men forms a large part of the 
history of the race. Especially is this true of early 
history. Even the modern historian finds himself com- 
pelled to devote much space to men who have led the 
march of events, though he may be chiefly interested in 
describing the rise and growth of institutions. But the 
earliest annals are devoted entirely to the exploits of 
heroes. Egyptian frescoes and Assyrian wall-sculptures, 
the Moabite stone and the vases of Nippur, the epics of 
Homer and the tales of Herodotus alike chronicle the 
deeds of kings and warriors and little more. Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer ridicules what he calls “the great-man theory 
of history,’ and contends that the leader of men is the 
natural product of the antecedents of the society that 
gave him birth. We may admit that a Cesar or a Von 
Moltke is impossible without troops who inherit prestige, 
tactics, organization and character from generations pre- 
ceding. A Mozart or a Beethoven may not be expected 
to emerge from African barbarism. As civilizatiori ad- 
vances and the average intelligence rises, it may well be 
that ideas, sentiments, customs and institutions will more 
and more appear, as if spontaneously, without the inter- 
vention of kings and legislators. Yet there is no such 
thing in nature as disembodied life. And in history, no 
idea has had power to mightily move the world until it 
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became incarnate in a great personality. The great men 
of every age shape the course of events, and in early 
times, as even Mr. Spencer admits, the capable leader was 
all-important. 

The early books of the Bible belong to this heroic age. 
They consist largely of the life-stories of great men. And 
they offer us the only rational explanation of history, as- 
suring us that the progress of the race is not the result 
of natural causes alone and that no mere chance 
presides over its destiny, but that God worked 
in and through these leaders of the world for 
the education and salvation of men. No. one 
of these heroes is greater than Moses. None 
wrote his name larger on the pages of history. Our 
lesson introduces him at the climax of a long conflict. At 
its beginning Pharaoh was the august monarch of the 
greatest empire of earth, and Moses an unknown slave 
bowing before him. It closes with the positions reversed. 
“The man Moses was very great in.the land of Egypt,” 
and Pharaoh, humbled and awed, was a suppliant before 
him. How has the one become Moses the Great and the 
other Pharaoh the Little? The study of the develop- 
ment of two such contrasted characters is interesting and 
instructive. : 

I. Character is a plant of slow growth. 

Many elements combine in the making of manhood. 
The first of these is heredity. A primary condition of 
a good and abundant harvest is good seed, in raising corn 
or rearing men. Family pride is a foolish thing if he 
who bears an honored name claims consideration on that 
ground alone. But it is equally foolish to ignore the in- 
heritance that generations of God-fearing and honest- 
living men and womien leave behind them in the veins 
of their descendants. He is well born who succeeds to 
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a tradition of honor, courage and faith, whatever his 
social rank. Moses was far better born than Pharaoh. 
The very survival of this slave-child, whose birth was 
forbidden, and whose advent was confronted with a royal 
edict demanding his destruction, is a testimony to the 
sturdy faith of his parents— 


“A heritage, it seems to me, 
A king might wish to hold in fee.” 


Pharaoh inherited from a long line of kings something 
of the valor and ability which had kept the dynasty on 
the throne. But he received also an imperious will, an 
insolent pride, especially marked in his father, an im- 
patience of opposition and an obstinacy in self-indulgence 
that foreboded the revolution that soon came. His vast 
dominion and power would not balance the scales in his 
favor. Of equal influence with heredity is early training. 
The home is the mold where character is shaped. Who 
can doubt that in the mandate of Pharaoh’s daughter the 
mother of Moses heard the message of God, “Take this 
child away, and nurse it for me’? This preservation 
could not fail to be to her the prophecy of a great destiny. © 
And as she pondered these things in her heart, with 
prayer and patience she trained her boy for God. Ii all 
parents received their children as a sacred trust from 
God, to be trained not for their own pleasure, nor for the 
worldly advantage of the child, nor for society, but for 
God, there would be no lack of leaders for Israel. | What 
a home life that was out of which came Moses and Aaron 
and Miriam! The influence of the quick-witted and. 
sympathetic elder sister had no small part in the making 
of a nation out of a tribe of slaves. Contrast with this 
simple, frugal and pious home the life of the palace of 
Rameses II, with his many wives, his one hundred and 
fifty children, and the atmosphere of court intrigue, 
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jealousies and scandals. | Who would not choose for his 
child a home, even though it be the home of a slave, rather 
than the barren splendors of a court? 


The education of the two men was similar. For 
“Moses was instructed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians; 
and he was mighty in his words and works.” The 


adopted son of the princess was given the best training 
the nation could furnish, and took no small part in its 
affairs, as he grew to manhood. The heir to the throne 
could have no better advantages. And nowhere else in 
the world of that day could they be rivaled. So far as 
instruction and experience was concerned these two men 
were alike made ready to become leaders and legislators. 

So passed forty years. Then came a radical change 
of scene in the life of Moses. Flushed with indignation 
at the wrongs of his people, the young prince slew an 
Egyptian oppressor. He had visions, it may be, of a 
popular uprising in which he should become the deliverer 
of Israel. But neither he nor they were ready. Driven 
into the wilderness, he entered that school of solitude 
where so many of God’s heroes have been trained. How 
long and weary must those years at times have seemed to 
the disappointed patriot! But he was learning patience, 
gaining in solidity and depth of character, growing 
through years of communion with God in insight into 
the real values of life and its prizes, and being fitted for 
that divine revelation which set its decisive seal upon his 
life. 

In the fulness of time the summons came. God knew 
that his servant was ready. But Moses had learned 
humility. He distrusted himself, doubted his people, 
feared Pharaoh. The sufficient answer to all fears, ob- 
jections, doubts and discouragements was the assurance 
of Jehovah, “Certainly I will be with thee.” Whenever 
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God would inspire a man with the courage and strength 
to lead the advance of the kingdom of heaven he gives 
to him a new vision of truth. And the vision is ever 
essentially the same. Moses, Elijah, Amos, Isaiah, Paul, 
Luther and thousands of other heroes of faith have been 
girded for battle by a fresh revelation of the unchanging 
truth, “God is with us.”” No Pharaoh nor Sennacherib 
nor Cesar, nor pope; no entrenched custom nor en- 
throned wrong nor hoary evil can usurp His throne nor 
defy his power. When Moses humbly accepted his mis- 
sion it was “by faith’ in that divine presence that he went 
forth, and “he endured, as seeing him who is invisible.” 
- The cure for our despondency and weakness lies in the be- 
lieving acceptance of the last great promise of our Lord, 
“Lo, Iam with you alway.’’ Under the influence of this 
sublime vision of the unchanging God, those virtues which 
had been slowly maturing all these quiet years swittly 
flowered forth, and the character of Moses ripened into 
dignity and power. 

And what was Pharaoh doing through all these years? 
They had brought him to the throne, with unlimited op- 
portunity for service or for self-indulgence. He had 
chosen to make power and place the ministers of pride and 
passion. Every whim was humored. Marcus Aurelius 
tells us that even in a palace one may live well, and he 
went far to prove his words: But nothing is harder than 
the wise and temperate use of unrestrained power. 
While Moses was acquiring self-control, patience, rever- 
ence, wisdom and spiritual insight in the simple and frugal 
life of the desert, the lord of Egypt was blunting his finer 
sensibilities by sensuality and daily growing more selfish, 
proud and cruel. God's revelations come to him who 
will heed. All the glorious opportunity of Pharaoh’s life 
had only fostered his pride and hardened his heart, and 
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now when the plainest messages from on high came to 
him they fell upon unheeding ears. Through the long 
years the great antagonists thus slowly matured for de- 
cisive conflict. 

Il. Crises bring swift ripening of character. 

Moses entered upon his mission with many misgivings. 
But as the reality of God’s presence and power became 
more and more evident, he grew rapidly in confidence. 
The record reveals him, through the months of conflict, 
becoming daily a more worthy champion of Jehovah. He 
who wields the sword of the Almighty grows in dignity 
as his great responsibility adds majesty to his bearing. 
And now he stands forth in this last interview with 
Pharaoh as indeed “very great’’—consistent, firm, 
courageous, courteous, every inch a king. His fear of 
Pharaoh, his self-distrust, his doubt of his people, his 
hesitation and shrinking from his task—where are they 
now? How swiftly has this man grown until he stands 
massive and great, a very pillar in the temple of God! 
Such are they who stand daily in the King’s presence and 
hear his word. 

The time had come for Jehovah to act directly. 
“About midnight will I go out.” No visible agency veiled 
his power. “The Lord hath made bare his holy arm” 
and the stroke that fell on Egypt was from an almighty 
hand. The first three verses of this chapter are a paren- 
thesis, repeating God’s earlier message to Moses, and the 
narrative goes on with the fourth verse. The effect of 
God’s visitation is there declared. Every crisis which 
evidences a divine control of life lays bare the secrets of 
character. Men ever are revealed in the light of the 
divine presence. No outward decay had betrayed the 
inner rottenness of this proud tree of the Egyptian 
monarchy, but now the storm lays it prostrate in the dust. 


’ 
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Pharaoh appears as a proud and weak man, fickle, violent, 
reckless of his people’s welfare, obstinate, rude, cruel. It 
is a pitiable succession of falsehoods and subterfuges by 
means of which he seeks to evade the command of God, 
until at last this terrible stroke falls upon him. ‘The 
Lord doth put a difference between the Egyptians and 
Israel.” The difference was there before, but this crisis 
made it manifest. It stripped off the artificial trappings 
and revealed the two men, Moses and Pharaoh, in the 
essential greatness of the one and the essential meanness 
of the other. Every such visitation of God is a section 
of the judgment day. 

The narrator of this struggle usually says that ‘“Pha- 
raoh hardened his heart,’ or that ‘‘Pharaoh’s heart was 
hardened.’ But sometimes, as here, it is said that “the 
Lord hardened Pharaoh’s heart.’’ But this is not a trans- 
ference of responsibility to God. ‘For God cannot be 
tempted with evil, and he himself tempteth no man.” But 
when men refuse the grace of God, he judicially confirms 
them in their own choice. This is the divine method of 
penalty. How’ had Pharaoh’s heart become hardened ? 
God had given him such displays of power and mercy as 
no mortal had ever received. Nine times had the judg- 
ment been stayed to give him opportunity for repentance. 
Yet the goodness of God, far from leading him to re- 
pentance, had fostered his presumption. God’s mercy 
inevitably softens or hardens the heart. Men cannot re- 
main unaffected by his grace. He who will not accept 
his word turns the ministry of mercy into an agency of 
destruction. The privileges of Capernaum added to its 
condemnation. The savor of life became the savor of 
death. 

Israel and Egypt change positions in the scale as Moses 
and Pharaoh do. How triumphantly these bondmen 
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go out, their masters all eagerness to speed their de- 
parture! They asked—not “borrowed”—jewels and 
raiment, and willingly were they given. It was no time > 
to withold anything that would hasten the exodus of this 
dreaded race whose God so fearfully avenged their 
wrongs. Nor was Egypt wronged by such spoiling. 
Unjustly had these sojourners been enslaved. This was 
scanty payment for years of unrequited labor. Men 
ponder schemes of remunerating owners, when serfs are 
emancipated. But God took care that the wronged and 
outraged slaves should have some return. No prayer of 
the bondmen had been unheard or unheeded. The sigh- 
ing of the prisoners had come before God. The long- 
delayed day of their redemption had come. 

The contrast between Moses and Pharaoh, Israel and 
Egypt, repeats the familiar lesson of the difference be- 
tween God’s standards and ours. We cannot discern the 
greatness of Moses under the slave’s garb. | The purple 
of Pharaoh blinds us to his essential littleness. But 
God doth make a difference between them, and the Day 
shall declare it. 

The revelations of this judgment upon Egypt inevitably 
carry our thought forward to that final judgment of men 
when the inner man shall be revealed. Will he then ap- 
pear “very great,’ when the superficial distinctions of 
earth have forever passed away? Or will he stand forth 
in the pitiable weakness of a shriveled moral nature? 
For that final revelation character is slowly maturing. 
The eternal verdict is daily being registered. Every man 
is hardening his heart under the refusals to use the divine 
grace as Pharaoh did; or he is growing in wisdom and 
power as he walks in the counsels of Jehovah, as did 


Moses. 
And the enduring impression of this contrast between 
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the king and the prophet is that he who would be mighty 
to bless his generation must abide in the assurance that 
God is with his people. Only thus will he gain the 
courage to confront the pride of tyrants, whether they be 
on the throne of ancient Egypt or of modern political, 
social or commercial iniquity. But he that hath made 
the Most High his habitation shall tread upon the lion and 
the adder, and the young lion and the serpent shall he 
trample under feet. 
Edward McArthur Noyes. 


THE PASSOVER 


Exopus 12: I-17 


“This month shall be unto you the beginning of months: it shall 
be the first month of the year to you.’—Exodus 12: 2. 


It has been said that we have in these striking verses 
the story of the birthday of the Hebrew people. [ have 
no doubt this is so, and that it was at this time they 
became conscious first of God’s peculiar relation to them 
as a nation, and went out of the land of Egypt “with a 
mighty hand” not only, but with mighty expectations. 

But this is not the same as saying that it was the birth- 
day of the first Hebrew, or of what we might call the 
peculiar Hebrew spirit and type. That was in their 
father Abraham in Mesopotamia, when God said to him, 
“Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and 
from thy father’s house, unto a land that I will shew thee: 
and I will make of thee a great nation.” He was the 
first Hebrew and among the greatest. In him the nation 
took a lofty start. We like to think of him as tall and 
imposing in presence, as Webster, whom Coleridge called 
“a walking cathedral,’ or as Phillips Brooks, who was 
a walking prophet, with the length, breadth and height 
of his symmetrical life equal. But, whether this was 
so or not, at least he was great in faith, in fortitude and 
in achievements; a man of lofty ideals, broad outlook 
and divine resources. No man could have left his name 
ninety-seven times in seven chapters of the book of Gene- 
sis, and more than three hundred times in twenty-seven 

of the sixty-six books of the Bible, without being re- 
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markable. In him all the nations of the earth were to 
be blessed, and are blessed indeed, because in him God’s 
greatest blessing to the world was vested. 

But worse times came to Abraham’s race after he was 
gone, and the great ideals and promises he stood for 
were lost to view in his children. Isaac, his son, gentle 
and gracious, simple and good as he was, was not Abra- 
ham. The mountain tonic of his father was wanting 
in him. He lacked strength and enthusiasm. He was 
a man of the home and of the field, a domestic man in 
whom the great dominating qualities of Abraham sur- 
vived but feebly. That characteristic lethargy which 
we commonly associate with our thoughts of men of the 
pldins, as distinguished from men of the mountains, be- 
longed to him. There is no shame connected with his 
memory; the God of Abraham was his God, but we feel 
in reading his life that the purpose of God through his 
father is losing ground. In Esau and Jacob, his sons, 
we know it is. In them selfishness and wilfulness are 
unbridled. Things go from weak to wicked. It is 
a long story of disappointment and shame, reaching even 
to crime. Esau was lost, and Jacob saved only after 
many divine warnings and penalties, with his family 
permanently sunk down into Egypt. What began nobly 
in Abraham ended ignobly in the land of Goshen, like 
another pure mountain stream spread abroad and dissi- 
pated in the. delta of the Nile. To his descendants 
Jehovah was merely a name; scarcely even that, for they 
had forgotten its meaning. Egypt shut out the memory 
of Palestine; the sight of their taskmasters and the sor- 
row of their burdens made them forget their free fore- 
fathers; the gods and the bricks without straw of Egypt 
prevailed over them. They were slaves. 

It is the recovery of this people to their primitive tra- 
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ditions and spirit, by the events connected with Moses 
and the Exodus, that we mean when we speak of this 
day as the birthday of the Hebrew people. It was their 
“new birth,” a phrase familiar enough to us in New 
Testament and theological language, and in our own ex- 
‘perience. For were not we born again in a similar way, 
when God revealed himself to our errant souls and made 
a demand upon us for all we were and hoped to be? 
Then we heard, as these Israelites, the wings of the death 
angel over us; we saw the black night about us; the sky 
and the world were eclipsed. | We were pressed in our 
own hearts to make some sacrifice of repentance unto God 
that might be acceptable to him, even of our most 
cherished treasures. We, too, knew what it was to be 
shut in for a night, to eat bitter herbs, to sprinkle the 
sacrifice of penitence on the doorposts and latticed win- 
dows of our hearts. We were besieged by fears, almost 
overcome by dread and doom. But God by his grace 
made the fear to pass by, showed us his reconciling face, 
and led us out “into the glorious liberty of the children 
of God.” A new life was opened to us. The bondage 
of sin was broken. Since then we have been able to 
say with our whole heart, 
“OQ happy day that fixed my choice 
On thee, my Saviour and my God.” 

Birth is a great fact in life, but in the nature of things 
we can have no conscious experience of it. We pass it 
inthe night. It is only by hearsay we know of it. For- 
tunate or unfortunate, to honor or to shame, with divine 
plood in our veins or only tainted blood, we take what is 
given us. We cannot choose. The responsibility for 
that hour does not rest upon us. Deeply as we are con- 
cerned in it, it is another’s affair before God. But with 
the new birth it is quite otherwise. Then we are awake; 
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never more so. It may be night or day about us, clouded 
or bright, but all is distinct in our soul. We do not 
need to have another tell us of ourselves or of God. 
Things with us appear then as they are. As our natural 
birth is the most unconscious moment of our lives, so 
our spiritual birth is the most conscious. If it is not 
that to us, or does not ultimately become that, it is less 
than it ought to be, and less than we need to cleanse us 
wholly from our inmost sins and sanctify us to the divine — 
will. | Regeneration is the greatest fact in human life, 
and he who has had the deepest experience of it will . 
acknowledge it soonest and oftenest. 
This transition, it seems to me, is the vital experience 
in the life of the Hebrew people of which these verses 
are a record; an experience which revolutionized their 
lives and established a new date in their calendar. “This 
month shall be unto you the beginning of months: it shall 
be the first month of the year to you.” Let us not be — 
surprised at this change, for there is no other date in a | 
nation’s history like its Declaration of Independence. — 
Other dates are important. It is natural for people to — 
mark with a red letter events in their history which are — 
of more than usual interest—the birth of a great leader, 
the memorial of some great sacrifice for patriotism and 
God—but nothing can be of such intense and lasting : 
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interest to them as their first great birthday. | What” 


the Fourth of July is to the United States, the Passover : 


was to the Hebrew people. It was the beginning of their 


national history, the story of their conversion writ large, — 
when a whole race was saved from bondage and dis-_ 
organization to become the representative of God in the 
world and the pathway of Christ to universal dominion — 
over the hearts of men. ' 

Many of the details of this incident are interesting 
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and profitable. As always, it was preeminently an act 
of God. He could say to them afterward, “Ye have 
seen what I did unto the Egyptians, and how I bare you 
on eagles’ wings, and brought you unto myself.” How 
true this ever is, and how safe the life of which it is true! 
The times in our lives which leave the deepest impression 
upon our memories are not those in which we have done 
most for God, but in which he has done most for us. — 
Gratitude is more blessed than self-glorying, and fills 
the soul with deeper content. It is a nobler joy to have 
been the object of God’s battle, than to have fought and 
won a battle of our own. No one who has deeply felt 
what God has done for him will ever be vain over any- 
thing he may have done for himself or for God. 

But in this we are not left without our own important 
part. Indeed, we are often made to feel that without us 
nothing will be done at all, for God does nothing for the 
listless or the selfish, nor for those who do not take life 
seriously. Every act of God for us implies one of our 
own for him. In the selection of the lamb and the bit- 
ter herbs, and in the explicit duties prescribed to the 
Hebrew people concerning its sacrifice and the sprinkling 
of its blood upon the doorposts and lintels, we see how 
God made demands upon them. If our lives are not 
obedient they can scarcely be divinely blessed. If we 
are not ready, as these Israelites, with our loins girded, 
our shoes on our feet and our staff in our hands, we 
shall scarcely be led out of the old life into the new. We 
must be workers together with God in our redemption. 
At least, we must work the work of willingness to do 
his will. 

Then, too, in the imagery of the story, it was the blood 
that saved; not something else, but that. The lamb 
was slain and its blood struck “‘on the two side posts and 
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on the upper door posts of the houses,” that when the 
death angel saw the blood he might pass over them. 
The necessity of sacrifice for sin is deeply imbedded in 
the religious conviction of all thoughtful people, and 
fills the religion of Israel throughout. We may not 
understand it; we may even sometimes find ourselves 
making little or nothing of it, but it has its place in all 
’ religious experiences which reach beneath the surface, and 
take hold of the very heart. “The Lamb of God,” “the 
Lamb slain,” “the blood of the Lamb,” are expressions 
connected closely with the most impressive words and 
scenes of our blessed Lord’s life and death. He was 
“the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world.” 
Sheltered by that blood we have remission of sins, and, 
when our sins seem most real to us, the importance of 
that sacrificial protection seems most necessary and sat- 
isfying. Charlotte Elliott’s hymn, 


“Just as I am, without one plea, 
But that thy blood was shed for me,” 


is not dying out. 

It is pressed upon us also that sacred memories are to 
be cherished, and not allowed to slip from observance. 
“This day shall be unto you for a memorial; and ye 
shall keep it a feast to the Lord throughout your genera- 
tions.” No nation or institution can long survive the — 
decline of interest in its public days which represent 
critical events in its history; yet it is the tendency of all 
memorial days to lose their solemnity and so their better 
influence over us. They become popular in character, 
and, so, powerless for good; or they are kept only in name, 
It was the failure of the Hebrew people to keep this 
Passover sacredly which accounts in part for the small 
influence it exerted in their history. It became, like so 
many of our national festivals, a mere holiday, a day 
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of gaiety and leisure, rather than of thoughtful memory. 
It is mentioned only six times in a thousand years, and 
then only in connection with serious attempts at national 
reformation. In this way nations lose the force of their 
moral victories, and their feasts become mere saturnalias 
of sport, rather than helpful consecrations to the prin- 
ciples and patriotism of the past. When national 
thanksgiving days are valued chiefly for the sake of a 
popular game of football, and every holiday is a call for 
more sports and excursions, with the eye on the present 
rather than on the past, we shall not escape reaping as 
we are sowing. It ought to be remembered, at least, 
that these days were not set apart for such purposes. 

But what is fundamental in this lesson is the truth that, 
however virtuously we may be born, we need also to be 
consciously redeemed. and dedicated to the divine will. 
Without that, inherited piety can avail but little. Let 
us be sincerely thankful for all that God gave us at our 
birth: we shall never know how much. But this can 
never take the place of that new birth in our souls by his 
divine Spirit, when we are renewed in the inner man 
after the image of God, and are consciously led to choose 
his love and service for our own. As smelting and 
forging purify and fashion the ore for the service of 
man, so does regeneration transform the natural virtues 
of life into the image and ministry of God. No life 
can cash its promises, however much may have been in- 
vested in it, without this divine coinage. | What the 
world needs is not merely native goodness in the rough, 
valuable as it is, but more of that refined grace of the 
heart which comes through divine forgiveness of sin, 


and personal consecration to the will of God. 
Willard Scott. 


THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA 
ExopUs 14: 13-27 
“And Moses said unto the people, Fear ye not,” etc. 


The passage of the Red Sea by the Hebrews was one 
of a few greatest events in history. It is narrated in 
this passage. The Song which celebrates it is one of 
our earliest poems, and a foundation of Hebrew liter- 
ature and religion. 

We shall review (1) The event; (2) The agencies 
which effected it; (3) Its religious significance. 

I. The Event. 

The Hebrews had been suffered, at length, to leave 
Egypt. Loaded with gifts, they had been thrust out. 
It was a journey of eleven days to Canaan. When they 
were well on their way, the Egyptians repented and pur- 
sued them with a great army. The Hebrews were a 
mixed multitude of three millions; not a nation, only 
the rudiments of a nation, emerging from centuries of 
slavery; without an army, only the elements of an army. 
When they might have made good their escape, though 
pursued, their leader was commanded by Jehovah to turn 
off from the highway to Canaan, southward. This 
extraordinary move brought them where they were grad- 
ually shut in between the Egyptians and the Red Sea, 
where escape, only possible before, became, to all human 
view, impossible. |The story suggests that the purpose 
of God was to shut them in, and make their escape, un- 
aided, impossible—visibly, hopelessly impossible. 

In this situation, in their distress and despair, Jehovah 
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delivered them by the passage of the Red Sea. This 
event is the burden of the Song of Moses: the final de- 
liverance from Egypt of the children of Israel. This 
song is in three stanzas. Each begins with the declara- 
tion that Jehovah did it. “TI will sing unto Jehovah, for 
‘he hath triumphed gloriously” (15:1). “Thy right 
hand, O Jehovah, is glorious in power” (v. 6). “Who 
is like unto thee, O Jehovah, among the gods?” (v. Ir). 
It is an inspired song of salvation and triumph. 

Il. The agencies which effected the passage of the 
Red Sea. 

Several agencies may be noted. These fall into two 
groups:—(a) Natural Agencies: (1) Moses, the He- 
brew leader. There were three leaders of the Hebrews: 
Moses, Aaron and Miriam. First of the three, the 
chosen man, the leader, was Moses, a man divinely pre- 
pared for his work by an experience of nearly eighty 
years; perhaps the greatest figure in human history. 
This extraordinary man, soldier, statesman, prophet, was 
the absolute dependence of the people. They trusted 
and followed him. The enterprise of the Exodus was 
his, or, if a plan of God, Moses represented God. At 
the move which had brought them between the Egyptians 
and the Sea, they were in consternation. They pros 
tested. They rebelled. Their hopelessness was be- 
cause of the terrible military prowess of their pursuers. 
Especially, it was because they had lost confidence in 
Moses. He had failed, or he seemed to have failed. 
It was as if Washington had failed at Trenton, or as 
when Napoleon failed at Leipzig and Waterloo. It was 
a more desperate case. There were possible leaders who 
might take the place of a Washington, a Napoleon. But 
the one man who could lead this rabble of emancipated 
slaves was Moses. First to be named among the avail- 
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able, natural agencies of deliverance was Moses; and, 
seemingly, he had failed. But he was still the Hebrew 
leader. God might intervene. In himself he was im- 
potent. But Jehovah might use him, might indeed 
most effectively use him, with his conviction fixed of 
his own utter helplessness. 

(2) The people. The people had an agency in their 
own deliverance. Of themselves they could do nothing. 
But if God should intervene, they could obey his orders, 
given through Moses. It might seem hopeless, but 
this was their part: they were to obey. God might 
most effectively intervene for them when they felt and 
confessed their utter helplessness, and looked to him as 
their one source of deliverance. Then Moses might be 
commanded: “Speak unto the children of Israel, that they 
go forward.”” They could dothat. It might seem that 
it was to certain death. What could come of it? Should 
they march into the sea? And if so, then what? 
Should those behind crowd on after the leaders, with 
no visible certainty but of being drowned? Yes, if this 
was the command. Absolutely essential was the agency 
of the people, moving forward and still forward—for- 
ward through that long night, until, to their new amaze- 
ment, they were saved. But Moses, their leader, did 
not deliver them, had no effective part in the deliverance. 
They did not deliver themselves. The going forward, 
to human view, was insanity. Their relation to what 
was done was of impotent human agencies. Upon this, 
Moses, nor the people, had any doubt or confusion. Of 
themselves they were absolutely helpless and hopeless. 

(3) The wind, Another natural agency was a strong 
east wind, blowing all night, and forcing the waters 
gradually back till the bottom of the sea was laid bare. 
This wind was not miraculous. In a sense the effect 
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was not miraculous. It was a natural phenomenon. 
It may be seen to-day. Accordingly, it has been urged 
that the Hebrews only availed themselves of the familiar 
natural occurrence in the region of Suez, where the 
waters were shallow, that the east wind had, sometimes, 
the effect here described. The Egyptians would seem 
to have been acquainted with the same phenomenon. 
Hence their venturing so boldly after the Hebrews, as 
if calculating that, as that well known wind was accus- 
tomed to blow, they would have time to cross the sea 
and recross before the waters subsided. 

We would allow their full weight to natural agencies. 
But we may lose great truths by rationalizing. We can 
not get rid of this miracle or, in general, of the miracu- 
lous element in the Bible by rationalizing by any fair 
process of criticism. We turn to the second group of 
agencies :— 

(b) Supernatural Agencies. (1) The wind. This 
was a natural phenomenon. But there were remarkable 
facts about it, not explicable on mere natural grounds. 
Would it be a natural effect of any wind we ever heard 
of to pile up water on both sides of a roadway and hold 
it so for hours? Through this action of the wind, plus 
some higher agency, the Hebrews could not be flanked. 
Was it not the plan of a higher power that they should: 
not be flanked. And was it not evidence of a higher 
power for the waters, when Moses lifted his rod, to 
return suddenly and overwhelm the pursuing host? Is 
not the supernatural explanation of the operations of 
this remarkable wind the easier, and necessary as a sup- 
plement to the natural explanation? Especially when 
taken in connection with other facts, as :— 

(2) The pillar of cloud. What was this pillar, de- 
scribed as shifting from the front of the Hebrews and 
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settling behind them, between them and the Egyptians; 
a darkness, an impenetrable veil, but light to the Hebrews? 
Is there any natural explanation for such a phenomenon? 
It is said in the narrative that Jehovah was in the pillar 
of cloud. Why not, if he had a purpose to accomplish 
—if he rules the clouds and the winds and the waters— 
the God who was in the burning bush, who, by the hand 
of Moses, had wrought the ten miracles of Egypt, the 
miracles of deliverance? 

(3) Moses, the leader. There was a natural aspect 
of the agency of Moses. We have recognized it. But 
there was also a supernatural side of it. What did 
Moses do? The narrative tells us. He prayed. His 
prayer is not given. But we read: “Jehovah said unto 
Moses, Wherefore criest thou unto me?” Prayer is 
not necessarily a supernatural fact. But it may be. 
Here it was. This was a prayer from a sense of help- 
lessness. Moses had led the people, as Jehovah had led 
him, all the way. He was responsible for them. He. 
was willing to be. But what should he do? What 
next? Nothing, so far as he could see, but pray. God 
seemed to rebuke him for crying to him, that he should 
say: “Wherefore criest thou unto me?” No; unless this 
mild expostulation is in his question: “Could you not 
trust me? Haven't you learned yet to trust me, and 
just go forward?” So he cried, and God answered him. 
Prayer that is answered is a supernatural fact. The 
new directions through Moses came in answer to prayer. 

There was another fact about Moses which requires 
the explanation of supernatural agency :— 

(4) Moses’ rod, that wonder-working rod. This 
rod had had a great history. Once it was a mere shep- 
herd’s staff, a stick picked up on the mountain or twisted 
off a scrub tree, to aid him in herding Jethro’s sheep. 
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There was a natural view of this rod, in which it was only 
an ordinary, worthless stick. But there was another 
view, making it not worthless but priceless. From the 
day when Jehovah had said, ‘“What is that in thy hand?” 
and Moses had answered, “A stick,” or, “A rod,’ and 
he had been told to cast it on the ground, and it became 
a serpent, and to take up the serpent, and it became a rod 
again in his hand, this rod was associated with all the 
miracles of Egypt, with all the leadership of Moses, since 
he left the flock of Jethro to become shepherd of the flock 
of God. It became the symbol of Moses, as much a part 
of him as his prayer, or as his hand. This wonder- 
working rod was an agency in the passage of the Red 
Sea, as, twice, Moses was told to lift it over the waters, 
and they parted, and, again, they rushed together to 
point the agency of a higher power. If, as Moses obeyed 
God and lifted the rod, it was a natural event, the amaz- 
ing results were supernatural. 

And observe, that when we use the term supernatural 
here we should give it not a vague and general, but a 
definite meaning. What do we mean here by super- 
natural agency? In the narrative, the evident purpose 
is to set over against all mere natural forces, cosmic 
agencies, human agencies, the divine agency. God de- 
livered the Hebrews in person. God, who took Jacob 
into Egypt, as Abraham and Joseph before him; who 
saved Moses from the river and trained him in Egypt 
and Midian and called him in the mount, and equipped 
him for his leadership; who, through Moses, dealt with 
Pharaoh and the Egyptians so as to make the deliverance 
complete; God led out the helpless millions from Egypt, 
after collecting them in the land of Goshen. God caused 
the wind to blow. God controlled the wind. God 
walled up the waters. God produced the extraordinary 
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darkness. God answered Moses’ prayer. God hard- 
ened the hearts of the Egyptians, causing them to pursue 
the Hebrews when it was wilful madness to pursue them. 
God broke the chariot wheels and confused the charioteers 
and cast them headlong. God looked out of the pillar 
of cloud in the morning watch, the unsleeping Providence 
of his people. God worked through the rod of Moses 
and overthrew the Egyptians so utterly that there re- 
mained not one of them, and delivered his people so 
completely that not one of them was lost. This ex- 
planation, given in the record, is the simplest and easiest 
explanation. This is the meaning of supernatural agency 
as over against natural forces or human agencies; the 
divine agency. God did it. 

And this leads to the third point : 

Ill. The religious significance of the passage of the 
Red Sea. 

(a) For the Hebrews its great significance was re- 
ligious. The Bible is said to be a collection of Hebrew 
literature. The history and poetry in this narrative are 
a passage of Hebrew literature. There is no objection 
to this language if it is not so employed that, intentionally 
or unintentionally, the conception of the Bible as a divine 
revelation is modified. This story is a passage of liter- 
ature, as truly as the story of the destruction of the 
Spanish Armada, or of the battle of Manila. But it is 
more. It is a selected passage of history, in a book of 
inspired selections, whose aim is to reveal the one true 
religion. More definitely still, it is an authoritative 
teaching, for all time, of the one divine way of salvation. 
Hence we are told, with so careful detail, how the He- 
brews were redeemed. When they were helpless; when 
the sea was on one side and the Egyptians on the other, 
the Egyptians an army and they a rabble of emancipated 
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slaves; when they were in despair, and had such reason 
to be in despair; helpless, hopeless, lost; then their help 
came—when they were lost. And not simply so, but 
when they saw it, and confessed it, and when Moses, 
with all his resource as a leader saw and confessed it 
and cried unto the Lord. The song they sang was a 
song of redemption. They knew what Egypt was. 
They had been in bondage, cruelly oppressed and afflicted. 
They had made bricks without straw. Their male chil- 
dren had been killed at birth or given to the crocodiles. 
They had been delivered out of Egypt, and their op- 
pressors, who pursued them, had been miraculously and 
utterly and triumphantly destroyed. - They were freed. 
And they had not done it; the east wind had not done 
it; Moses had not done it: God had done it. This was 
the religious significance of this great, divine event; that 
God had delivered them. God was exalted in their 
redemption, to teach this truth that God is personal, God 
is interested in human affairs, God takes part in human 
affairs, he takes sides in human affairs. He is for 
those who choose him and obey him; he is against those 
who disobey and deny him; the God of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, the “I am” who had appeared to Moses in 
the burning bush. This idea was put in the foundation 
of the religion of the Hebrews: God is a Redeemer, a 
personal Redeemer. They were a saved people, saved 
by Jehovah, saved by grace. This note was ever re- 
appearing in all their history. It is a dominant voice 
in all the great historic Psalms. This was the significance 
of the events for the Hebrews. They had feared the 
Lord, and believed the Lord and Moses his servant, and 
they had witnessed his salvation. 

(b) For Christians this event is of universal and 
permanent religious significance. It suggests the domi- 
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nant note in Christianity. Moses was a type of Christ. 
All the Hebrew history pointed to Christ as the world’s 
Redeemer. We, like the Hebrews, need a deliverer. 
Typically, Egypt was the land of bondage and darkness 
and death. Egypt represents this evil world of sin and 
death. We can not be saved in the world. We are 
to be delivered out of it. How? By God. Like the 
Israelites, we can not save ourselves. It is not necessary 
to attempt to construct any exact parallel for those who 
are to be saved from the world with the condition of the 
Hebrews at the Red Sea. The Hebrews were helpless. 
This is all the parallel we want of helpless need. In 
sin we are helpless. It is sufficient that we recognize 
this application of history. So it is not necessary to 
make any exact parallel for the pillar of cloud and the 
prayer and the rod of Moses, or between Moses and our 
Saviour. There is a simpler and wiser method of in- 
terpretation. It is sufficient that we recognize that there 
are both natural and supernatural agencies engaged in 
our deliverance, each indispensable for our salvation. 
There is a part which we have, an indispensable share. 
There is a natural agency of our Lord himself, his teach- 
ings, his example, his influence. But the efficient agency 
in our redemption is divine. God saves us. God is 
personal; God takes an interest in human affairs; he 
takes sides in human affairs. He is for those who choose 
him, obey him, exalt him. He is against those who dis- 
obey him and deny him. If we are saved, God saves 
us. Jesus saves. We are saved only by grace. This 
is our song of salvation and triumph. This will be our 
song forever. Of all we sing on earth, we shall keep 
one hymn—the song of redemption, the blessed song of 
Moses and the Lamb. This is our gospel. Blessed 
is the church, faithful is the church which is ever true to 
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it, in the Old Testament and the New, to sing it, to preach 
it, to live it. And blessed is the man who receives it as 
a message of God, and sees and confesses his helpless 
ruin in sin and his salvation only in Jesus Christ, his 
divine Saviour, and obeys the direction, and goes for- 
ward, forward, forward, ever following the voice, follow- 
ing the divine Leader. Some morning, some wonderful 
morning, he will step upon the shore of the heavenly 
Canaan and join his voice with the vast chorus, singing 
the song of Moses and the Lamb. 
George R. Leavitt. 
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